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FOUR SIZES 
MODEL 70B 750-800 LB. 
MODEL 65B__550-600 LB. 
MODEL 54B _— 300-350 LB. 
MODEL 45 200 LB. 





.... That is why every day more sausage manufacturers 







are choosing new BUFFALO Cutters. Their faster, 





finer, cooler cutting means high yielding emulsions, 








improved texture and a better quality, finished 
product. Greater hourly production saves 
labor, lowers costs, increases 


profits. 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES DALLAS BROOKLYN WOLLASTON, MASS. 
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FOR COLOR 


In fresh sausage Cerelose protects the desired color. In all 
kinds of sausage Cerelose, pure Dextrose sugar, helps to de- 
velop that good color. Many meat packers are enthusiastic 
in their praises of Cerelose. They recognize that this pure 
Dextrose sugar is an aid in the fixation of color. They also 


appreciate its economy...For further information write: 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PURE 
REFINED 
DEXTROSE 
SUGAR 


made by 
THE MAKERS OF 
KARO SYRUP 


CORN pacovers 
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The views in the small pictures 
show the building that was 
originally purchased, and as the 
site was made ready for remov- 
al of unusable sections. 























Upper left illustration 


shows the heavy ma- 


Upper right illustra. 
tion shows the tool 
room and small ma- 
chinery section. 


chinery and assem- 
bling room. 


Lower illustration shows the stock room 


In better position than ever to assure 
THE CINCINNATI BUTCHE RS 





824 W. Exchange Ave., Mfr. **BOSS”’ Machines 
U.S. Yards, Sausage Making, 
Chicago, Illinois General Office: 2145 Central J Park 


New Location will be: Helen & Blade oa Ely 
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BEFORE AND AFTER 
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See 


After demolition and removal 
of old sections, three new sec- 
tions and the office building 
were added, and the plant as 
now completed is shown below. 
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Best Of Satisfactory Service 
iB RS’ SUPPLY COMPANY 


‘for Meat Packing Factory 
Rendering 1972-2008 Central Ave., 1 
tral Parkway, Cincinnati, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio 


: Blade § Sts, Elmwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
me sata a 
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Many important 
developments in 
materials and 
methods got their 
start among the 
test tubes, fiasks, 
microscopes and 
other efficient 
equipment in our 
streamlined lab- 
oratory. 


Efficient machin- 
ery is used to 
make Mayer's 
Special Seasoning 
from the world’s 
choicest natural 
spice crops. Skill- 
ful sorting, refin- 
ing and blending 
converts these 
fine spices into the 
prepared season- 
ing that creates 
such superb flavor 
in your products. 
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Many priceless spice crops are 
grown only in remote lands, far 
from the borders of the U. S. A. 
Today world unrest . .. the perils 
of land, sea and air... make the 
importation of the spices not only 
expensive but uncertain as well. We 
foresaw this trouble, and we had 
the facilities and proper sources of 
raw materials to insure deliveries of 
large quantities of the spices so im- 
portant to the goodnessof your 
products. Here is a small part of 
our reserve stocks, assembled in 
our own store-houses, safe on Amer- 
ican soil. 


| 


A view of our 
completely 
equipped sau- 
sage kitchen and 
curing cellar 
where our prod- 
ucts are tested 
under actual 
production con- 
ditions. 


Ce Oe «Ce 


H.J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 S. ASHLAND AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CANADIAN SALES OFFICE: 159 BAY ST., TORONTO CANADIAN PLANT: WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Tue VOTATOR makes the best lard 
and vegetable shortening because: 


I... It provides instantaneous chilling 
and high-speed agitation, under pressure, 
thus producing a smaller crystalline struc- 


ture—therefore a smoother texture and 
finish. 


2... The closed system excludes mois- 


ture, dust, and other impurities. 
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FACTS 


3... It provides accurate mechanical 
control of temperatures, pressures, and 


air-content. 


4... It assures a constant, uniform 
product, from minute to minute and from 


day to day. 


If you want any further information, 


address: 


THE GIRDLER CORPORATION 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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LET US SHOW 


*The words ‘‘DRY-ICE” in the 
design shown above constitute 
the registered trade-mark of Pure 











American Meat Packers used more 
D*"Iee in 1940 than ever before 
because it took their products 
to market in better condition 

at lower cost and thereby helped * 
to increase their profit. 
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YOU HOW YOU CAN PROFIT 


— * 
WITH Na 


PURE CARBONIC, INCORPORATED 


Carbonic, Incorporated; for the “4 
product, Solid Carbon Dioxide. General Offices: 60 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





NATION-WIDE CO, SERVICE—DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FRENCH INEDIBLE RENDERING EQUIPMENT 


Whichever you like—Dry rendering or solvent extraction—French 
makes both! 


Because we make all types of rendering equipment, we can recommend 
equipment to exactly fill your needs. You get higher efficiency because units 
are engineered to form a perfect working combination, and recommended 
without prejudice. 


Inedible rendering systems, engineered according to French standards, have 
incredibly low operating cost. Material is not handled manually or exposed to 
air from the time raw material is ground until cakes are expelled from the 
press. The cleanest and most sanitary method available with minimum labor 
cost. 


The French Mechanical Screw Press, illustrated above, is a typical French 
development, introduced only after years of observation and development. It 
has large capacity and hence gives low operating cost per ton of material 
pressed. Rigid, rugged construction makes for long life and minimum main- 
tenance. 


French Solvent Extraction 
Systems are as efficient and 
economical in their field as 
other French systems are in 
theirs. They are completely 
sanitary, definitely fool-proof 
and economical and profitable 
to operate. Let us analyze 
your needs and make recom- 
mendations! 
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French Horizontal 
Cooker 

Steel plate con- 
struction, all 
welded. Made in 
sizes to fit all 
needs, for jacket 
and internal pres- 
sures up to 100 
Ibs. Meet A.S.M. 
E. specifications. 


French Vertical 
Cooker 


with built-in Per- 
colator Receiver or 
Sub Kettle. 


Either edible or 
inedible render- 
ing. Sectional 
construction of 
special all non- 
rusting metal. 
Maximum effici- 
ency in every ca- 
pacity. 


Hydraulic Curb 
Press 

The only press 
with floating 
heated curb. Gives 
increased yields at 
no increase in op- 
eration cost. Un- 
usually heavy 
construction and 
long life. 











d|Requires Better Rendering Equipment 


French Drip Rendering System Produces Definitely Superior 
lard Because It Is a Fundamentally Better System 





Increased profits from lard must ily depend on two objectives .. . an 
improved lard and proper merchandising. But before a good merchandising job 
can be done, you must produce a better product . . . and French Oil Mill Machinery 
y to produce a uniform higher- 





Co. provides the equip t and pr 
quality lard. 


MOISTURE. Drip rendered lard rendered in a vacuum is 
practically dry and will show a moisture analysis, approxi- 
mately, of 0.02, and will not spit, crack or sputter in the 
skillet when heated. 


ODOR. The odor of the several lards as now made will vary 
from fair hog to bad hog, while the odor of drip rendered lard 
is sweet and neutral. 


SMOKE POINT. The smoke point of the open kettle ren- 
dered, dry internal pressure rendered lard and prime steam 
lard will vary from approximately 350° to 425°. The smoke 
point of drip rendered lard will average between 480° and 
505°F. 


YIELD. In the drip rendering process, the yield of lard 
secured from the fat will be just as great as by any other 
process. Cracklings are of a golden brown color and are 
reduced to small pieces, even if large sides of fat with skin 
attached are put in the cooker. 


Drip rendered lard can be heated to a smoking temperature 
of approximately 500° without the discoloration and forma- 
tion of brown, muddy sediment, such as is usually formed in 
lard, thus making it possible to use this lard over and over 
again for cooking even the most delicate foods. Uniformity of 
this high grade product and the absence of a “‘lardy”’ taste 
make it especially desirable for use in making delicate 
pastries. Due toits neutral taste, the true flavor of the vari- 
ous foods is not affected by the foreign flavor of lard. Put 
your problems up to us—let our engineers show you how 
to produce better product, at lower cost, with French 
equipment. 
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HEAT EXTRACTOR OR 
SOLVENT EXTRACTOR 


Up to this time lard has been prepared without 
successfully concentrating attention on the pos- 
sibility of improving the quality and uniformity 
of the product through rendering and refining. 


In the French Drip System, fats to be rendered 
are loaded into the top section where the lard is 
rendered out of the fat, and immediately drained 
through a perforated strainer plate into the 
bottom section of the cooker. In the lower sec- 
tion, the lard is instantly treated and refined 
with activated carbon and moisture extracted 
under vacuum. When rendering is completed, 
the refining operation is completed also, and 
lard is ready to be filtered and chilled. 
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FROM.CAHM 
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‘THE steady trend to CAHN for stockinettes, with an increase in 
shipments of 17% over last year, indicates that packers are 
becoming more and more particular about the quality of their 
fresh and cured meats. It takes a stockinette that’s built for 
the job — an ADLER STOCKINETTE—to guarantee extra 
attractiveness and finer quality in your products! 


Smoked products require less trim, thereby resulting in 
substantial savings through reduced waste. Shape of product 
is more uniform and attractive...color is brighter and more 
appealing . . . they actually invite sales! Fresh meats are 
positively protected against contamination! Meat cuts are 
spared costly bruises and handling losses . . . there’s nevera 
chance of ugly soiled spots or dirty smears. Neater appearance 
wins repeat sales! 


For a really better stockinette and sound, intelligent advice 
on the correct use of stockinettes, come to CAHN! 


FRED C. CAHN, INC. 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Selling Agent: THE ADLER CO., CINCINNATI 
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OMORROW —hundredsof plants 

may face a case like this: A mid- 
western manufacturer was suddenly 
swamped with orders. The plant had 
a good reserve capacity—yet, push as 
the management did, it failed to get 
the output needed. 

The boilers and machinery were in 
excellent shape—but the steam lines 
were sluggish. Theailment was acom- 
mon one—a condition that’s quickly 
corrected with proper equipment. 

That’s how Preventive Maintenance 
entered the case. For, it’s the only sure 
way of solving piping problems and 
keeping them solved. This simple 
technique guides you in installing and 
caring for pipe lines correctly; it 
helps you choose the right valves and 
fittings for every service. 

This case shows how Preventive 
Maintenance works. While the man- 
agement raved, the Superintendent 
put his hands on the trouble. The ma- 
chines were not only slow in heating 
up, but they wouldn’t stay hot. The 
drainage system was inefficient—it 
failed to remove condensate rapidly 
enough to keep the machines at maxi- 
mum temperature. 

The backlog of orders haunted the 








Superintendent. He saw that more than 
ordinary maintenance was necessary. 
‘““The Crane man,”’ he said as he 
reached for a phone, “will help us 
solve this quickly and surely.” 


The two men reviewed the situa- 
tion. To run the machines at top speed 
meant keeping them at maximum tem- 
perature. Condensate would have to 
be drained as rapidly as it formed. 
The correct solution, as Preventive 
Maintenance counseled, involved re- 
designing of the drainage system, 
and installing a Crane Inverted Float 
Trap on each machine. 


Results: The condensate trouble was 
banished. Production was immedi- 
ately doubled. Another user of pip- 
ing knows the value of Preventive 
Maintenance. Also, knows that the 
best way to get most from piping 
maintenance dollars is to call in the 
Crane Man. Because, backed by 
Crane experience and the great 
Crane line of valves and fittings, he 
offers the means of a successful 
Preventive Maintenance program. 


This case comes from the personal experience of W.F.C. 
—a Crane Representative in the Kansas City Branch 


CRANE 
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BHO CHAM 


BY A SLUG OF WATER 





YOUR STEAM LINES 
KEPT HOT AND DRY 
WITH CRANE TRAPS 


You are not getting the maximum 
heat and power from steam if your 
lines are not properly drained. 
You are straining the piping, 
shortening the life of valves, ex- 
posing steam-operated equip- 
ment to serious damage when 
condensate is not removed. 


In steam lines up to 600 pounds 
pressure, the wasteful and dam- 
aging effects of condensate are 
completely eliminated with Crane 
Inverted Open Float Steam Traps. 
These sturdy, simple, and low- 
cost traps will pay for themselves 
many times over. Once installed 
they require minimum attention 
—yet, automatically, stop steam 
waste, step up efficiency. 








For pressures up to 200 pounds, 
the Crane line of No. 981 traps 
will give maximum protection 
against condensate troubles. 





CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING-HEATING-PUMPS 
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YOUR FIRST LINE OF DEFENSE FOR PROFITS 








IS BAKER AIR CONDITIONING 


@ Enlist BAKER Air Conditioning for the duration of 

the never-ending battle against shrinkage, slime, 
spoilage, mould, and off-color. Place BAKER Compres- 
sors, Condensers, and Brine Spray Units in your front 
lines from chill room to cutting room—and be assured 
of unfailing protection against costly raids on your 
profits. 


With efficient, dependable BAKER equipment on the 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


@ Circle— Machinery room showing BAKER compressor units 
with variab.e capacity controi (indicated by arrow). 


@ Below—Section of beef storaze room showing BAKER Cold- 
Stream brine spray unit installed between co'umns, thus oc- 


job, more of the natural juices are sealed in. The meat 
has a richer, tastier flavor and a more appetizing color. 
Loss of weight and volume between kill room and sales 
cooler is reduced to a minimum. Savings quickly pay 
for your BAKER equipment and boost your profits. 


Check up now on the savings and extra profits you can 
secure by installing BAKER equipment. Write, wire or 
phone for complete information. 








BAKER 


ICE MACHINE CO., INC. 
1514 EVANS ST. OMAHA, NEBR. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AUTHORITY ON MECHANICAL COOLING FOR 35 YEARS 


cupying only unused spaces. 
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Now used by Rath Packing Co., Fried-Reineman Packing Co., Albert F. Goetze, Inc., 
L. S. Briggs, Inc., and other leading packers because — 


Lt holds meat loaf shrink 


AS SIMPLE 
AS A-B-C 


A—Loaf is placed on 
Pliofilm sheet in posi- 
tion between jaws 





of special packaging 
machine, developed 
by Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 


B—Edges of Pliofilm 
sheet are lapped over 
and sealed in an air- 
tight weld by electri- 
cally heated sealer bar. 


PREVENTS MOLD! 


\\ "HEN any casing wins nationwide 
adoption as quickly as the new 
Mil-O-Seal Pliofilm meat loaf wrapper, 
it must be good! How good this new 
wrap is, you can judge from test- 
proven facts like these: 


Less than 1% shrink—after week at 
C—Afterremoving loaf 
from machine, ends are 
tightly tied, forming a 
smooth, clean, wrinkle- 
less package. 


cooler temperature, or 90 hours at 


75° F. 


No mold or discoloration—after 10 
days at room temperature, or 8 weeks 


at 44° F, 


Loaf keeps bright appetizing appear- 
ance — doesn’t bleach or darken — 
slices easily. Prevents dried crusted 
ends—doesn’t contract and pinch loaf. 





Only the Mil-O-Seal Pliofilm wrap 


offers these advantages because it is 


Photos courtesy Cudahy Bros. Co. 


the only transparent wrap that is 
moisture-vapor-water-proof and seals 
hermetically. Most important of all— 
it costs less than standard heavy cases! 
For complete information about this 
outstanding wrap, write: Pliofilm Sales 


Dept., Goodyear, Akron, Ohio. 












YOUR ASSURANCE 


OF FRESHNESS , Made only by 








Phot —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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What’s Y¥OGZE most important 
need in WWSULATION 7 


Permanent Efficiency? Rock Cork is the 
answer! For more than a quarter-century, 
this basically mineral, unusually moisture- 
resistant insulation has been demonstrating 
its ability to withstand the severe punishment 
of low-temperature service. Hundreds of in- 
stallations made years ago are still in excellent 
shape . . . promise many more years of de- 
pendable, economical service. 


Sanitation? Rock Cork is the answer! Noin- 


ECONOMICAL TO INSTALL, Rock Cork 

Pipe Insulation delivers imme- 
diate savings on initial cost. And 
because it is unusually moisture- 
resistant, its initial efficiency stays 
at its original high level. 


IN ALL TYPES of cold-storage rooms, 
J-M Rock Cork helps assure strict 
sanitation . . . eliminates mold, 
vermin and odor problems. 


stallation of J-M Rock Cork has ever caused 
trouble due to bacteria, vermin or mold. 
Rock Cork is composed essentially of mineral 
fibers bonded with a special waterproofing 
agent. Its composition provides complete 
freedom from rot ... keeps maintenance low. 


Low Cost? Rock Cork is the answer! Today 
you get all these advantages at a price that 
compares favorably with other less efficient 
materials. And because the physical proper- 
ties of Rock Cork are under rigid control at 
all stages of manufacture, you’re sure of 
complete uniformity. 


If you aren’t familiar with the complete 
facts on J-M Rock Cork for cold lines, cold 
rooms and air-conditioning ducts, it will pay 
you to get full details. Write for brochure 
DS-555. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE ROCK CORK 


Low-Temperature Insulation in Sheet Form and for Pipe Covering 
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“HONEY-SWEET” SUGAR CURE 


CONTAINS THE NECESSARY AMOUNT OF 
ESPECIALLY PREPARED SUGAR, AND NO SALT 


Most Unusual Color 


Fine, Sweet Flavor 
Longest Preservation 


of Cured Sausage and S. P. Meat — 
AFRAL CORPORATION 


601 WEST 26th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Seasonings - Dry and Liquid * Sugar Seasoning Compounds 
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ADD SALES GLAMOUR WITH 


ia, me | 
A PRODUCT OF EDIBLE GELATINE 


& 
Read here a few of the features of this‘ 
new, transparent, form fitting finish” 
for meats and other food products... | 


“Geladip adds a New Degree of Eye-Appeal”’ 


“Geladip gives New Display Qualities” 


\a a 


““Geladip protects both the Appearance and 
Condition of the Product’ af 


“Geladip withstands Handling—will not Loosen 
or Pull Away” 


“Geladip seals in the Natural Juices of the — 


Product—and preserves Freshness” 
u' 


to end—Reduces waste’ 


label of rice paper and thus permits 
wy ° . > 
clear identification 


4 “Geladip permits the use of an edible ] 
mY 


““Geladip costs less. Geladip increases 


Dealer and Consumer Appeal” 
\ 


€ “Geladip is a product of edible gelatine, 
> which is high in essential energy and: 
health giving qualities.’ 


VT ECtol i aote) 
St gghtef 





EVERY PRODUCT DRESSED IN ITS 
OWN GLISTENING SHOW CASE 


For every selling reason—sparkling appearance...greater sales appeal... 
better keeping qualities...low cost—the answer is Geladip! Transparent 
Geladip enhances the appearance of cooked hams, loaves and innumerable 
other products—gives them a new “buy” appeal. The special labels bearing 
your brand are 100% edible. Sealed in by Geladip, they become 

literally a part of the product—giving positive identification 

down to the last slice. Try Geladip now — give each 

of your hams, loaves, sausage and other meat 

food products an individual show case. 





WILSON SUCCESS 











Tuo Powerful Selling Forces 
Sylphcase: we Sylph-lhin 


“Qnalilys Bol Wlire” 


These two types of casings, carefully and scientifically controlled in 
manufacture, provide a real selling force. 


SYLPHCASE casings have long since been adopted by discriminating 
packers for the packaging of all types of sausages and prepared meats. 
Their uniform dependability in strength, stretch, and shrinkage has 
set a high standard for transparent casings. 


Now, SYLPH-THIN, the new type of SYLPHCASE casing, is light in weight, 
but exceptional in strength. It was designed exclusively for packaging 
pre-processed meats, such as loaves, hams, picnics, etc. 


Both types of casings are exceptionally clear and transparent for product 
visibility, yet the product has full protection, no splitting or breakage 
in production or handling. When name of packer and brand name is 
printed thereon, it affords an effective advertising medium for repeat 
sales. 


SYLPHCASE and SYLPpH-THIN — Consider the manufacturing and mer- 
chandising advantages of these two types of casings as the most 
economical and effective method of packaging your product. 


Free samples of both types upon request. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
SYLPHCASE DIVISION 
Executive and Sales Offices 122 E 42nd St, New York — Works Fredericksburg, Va 









ij 


REGISTERED 


US PAT OFF 
Ss a 
SS —— J 
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Nand = | ~ eS 
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Not so long ago the open cracker barrel yawned invitingly. Kerosene 





lamps smokily lit dirt-catching corners. Defenseless exposed foods { 





surrendered to the assault of germ laden winged and crawling things. | 
That era is happily past. Today, pure, clean foods and protective | 
packaging is a ‘‘must’’ in the life of every branch of the food industry. 

To the old time ‘‘storekeeper,’’ amazing indeed would be the fact that 

during one year a single paper mill should supply sufficient lard liners 4 
to protect over 300,000,000 pounds of shortenings. And yet, that was i 
LARDPAK'S record for last year. Surprising and satisfying to many 


modern packers were. the substantial savings that accompany its use. i 


TODAY’S MOST ECONOMICAL SHORTENING WRAPPER IS 


LARDPAR 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY * RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS 
228 N. LaSalle St. 41 Park Row 1306 Newton St. 713 Pence Building 
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“GOING THROUGH 
THIS STANGE PLANT 
SURE OPENED 
MY EYES.” 


“I never fully realized until now what ‘Laboratory Control’ really 
means. It’s no wonder Stange seasonings are so uniform in flavor 
when you see how painstaking they are in that laboratory, to make 
sure that every solitary ingredient meets the same standard in 
character and intensity.” 


‘That's right, Frank. They're swell people to do business with, too. 
I'm one of their smallest customers, I guess, yet they treat me as if I 
were their biggest. That extra service and attention means a lot toa 
small business like mine.”’ 


The latch-string is always out at the Stange plant and you are invited to visit us 
whenever you are in Chicago. Take a trip through our warehouses and see for your- 
self the vast stores of the world’s finest spices . . . visit the laboratory and 
appreciate the care and precision behind the manufacture of Stange Seasonings 
and Certified Food Colors. Then you too, will know how true ‘Laboratory Con- 
trol’ is achieved. Users of Stange products, of course, know already what 
‘Laboratory Control’ means in terms of better products. “re- flavor, and more sales. 


PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED FOOD COLORS 
Bulk—Tablets—Exact Weight Pliofilm 
in 2 Gram to 1 Ounce 


2534-40 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
923 E. Third St., Los Angeles 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco 
Leeben Chemical Co., 389 Washington St., New York City 
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With 3 modern plants 
under | capable manage- 
ment you expect to see 


_— one Lixate installation is made by any company 
or management operating more than one meat packing 
plant, more are sure to follow. The economies of this automatic 
process, its advantages in convenience, the way it helps to im- 
prove quality—all lead to installations in every other plant 
under the control of a single management. 


If you could see The Lixate Process in operation in your 
own plant, you would quickly understand why this is so. The 
next best way to see how The Lixate Process makes its impor- 
tant savings, is to look at the cross section diagram below. See 
that Rock Salt, placed in the hopper, flows down by gravity. 
Water is admitted at the top of the Lixator through a spray 
nozzle. It dissolves the salt without agitation, and becomes 
fully saturated brine. This brine, self-filtered to be crystal clear, 
rises in the collecting chamber to a discharge pipe, and flows 
to a storage tank. 

This makes 4 major economies: 


1. Lower labor cost for handling salt. 

2. Elimination of all labor or power cost for making 
brine. 

3. Largely reduced costs for distributing brine 
throughout the plant. 

4, Automatic action eliminates waste, saving 10% to 
20% of the amount of salt required. 


You can see how far more convenient this is than older meth- 
ods, for the brine can be pumped or piped by gravity to any 
part of the plant. It eliminates the muss and bother of truck- 
ing tanks and barrels of brine, bags and boxes of salt to points 
of use. You can understand how it improves quality when you 
realize that Lixate Brine, made from International's Rock Salt, 
is self-filtered to be crystal clear. It is bacteriologically clean 
and chemically pure far beyond the requirements of pure food 
authorities. Modern meat packing plants both large and small, 
in every section, now use this better, economical brine saving 
process. It can make big savings for you. For further details, 
write for a copy of the interesting Lixate Book. 


@ SALT FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


The Lixate Process For Making Brine is a development of International 
Salt Company, Incorporated. International produces every type and 
grade of salt for every purpose, including all grades of granulated salt, 
(vacuum evaporated); flake salt, (grainer evaporated); and Rock Salt. 
The Research Department of International Salt Company, Incorporated, 
offers freely and without cost the benefit of its long study of and ex- 
perience with salt and salt brine, to all industrial users. 


@ WRITE FOR THIS BOOK 


The Lixate Book is more than a detailed description 
of The Lixate Process For Making Brine. In addi- 
tion, it contains a great deal of valuable information 
about the properties of brine and its proper uses. 
Write for a copy of this informative book, sent free 
on request. 


e L.1xate 








The ‘lobin 


Outstanding recognition 


Mr. Fred M. Tobin is President of no less than 
four of America’s leading meat packing plants. 
These are: 


Albany Packing Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y. 

Rochester Packing Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

The Tobin Packing Co., Inc., Fort Dodge, 
lowa. 

Estherville Packing Company, Estherville, 
Iowa. 


The Estherville Packing Company uses no brine, 
as this is exclusively a beef packing plant. The 
Lixate Process For Making Brine is used in all 
of the other three Tobin plants. 

Mr. Tobin, in addition to his executive emi- 
nence, is also an inventor. The Formrite Bacon 
Press and the Anco-Tobin Depilating Process are 
inventions by Mr. Tobin which have made nota- 
ble contributions to progress in the meat pack- 
ing field. 

All Tobin brands represent highest quality 
products. The Tobin, the Arpeako, and the First 
Prize brands of hams are trade-marked and 
widely known as “Tenderized” hams. 

It is outstanding recognition of the merits and 
economies of Lixate Brine, and the contributions 
to quality it has made, when The Lixate Process 
is installed in all three of these modern plants, 
under the executive direction of a man who is 
himself an inventor of processes and equipment 
for greater economy and better quality in the 
meat packing field. 








FLOAT VALVE 
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Process in all 3 





Industries 


of the merits and economies of Lixate Brine 
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Lixator in The Tobin Packing Co., Inc., At the Rochester Packing Co., Inc. 
d Fort Dodge, lowa. In addition to its , plant, Lixate Brine from the installa- 
' use in pickling “Tobin” “Tenderized” (@ tion illustrated above, is used for 
1S ala Nae athlon) 4277, Lixate Brine from this installa- \@ pickling “Arpeako” “Tenderized” 
SS MT tiitiate) 207 is also used for regenerating a ham and other meat products. 
S, Pook zeolite water softener. 
is 
nt @; 
he ys A photograph of the Lixate installation in the plant 
in ny 2) of Albany Packing Co., Inc., Albany, N. Y., is not avail- 
\ es ~ able. Lixate Brine in this" Tobin plant is used both for 
i one pickling and for regenerating a zeolite water softener. 
ad 





SEULXATE Bees 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


for making brine 
INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY, Inc., SCRANTON, PA. 


SALES OFFICES: New York, N. Y. « Buffalo, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. « Boston, Mass. « Baltimore, Md. « Pittsburgh, Pa. + Newark, N. J. « Richmond, Va. 
New Orleans, La. « Cincinnati, O. + St. Louis, Mo. 
REFINERIES: Watkins Glen, N. Y. ¢ Ludlowville, N. Y. « Avery Island. La. « MINES: Retsof, N. Y. « Detroit, Mich. « Avery Island, La. 
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EQ 
(4 easier to heey clean 


Sanitation makes steel equipment the logical choice. With no porous surfaces 
or cracks to catch and stubbornly hold the dirt . . . no hard-to-clean-out corners 
to take that extra wash-up time, Hallowell’ Steel equipment meets the 
modern requirements. 


eo Will last par longer 


Steel will give full value for every dollar expended. Wear is at a minimum 
when “Hallowell’’ equipment is used. It stands the gaff of hard service and 
careless handling by employees. 


Specify ‘14 AL LOWELL 


Steel Packing Plant 
Equipment..... 


Trucks of all types - Platforms, Racks, all kinds of Tables, Hangers, Hooks, Trolleys, 
Trees, Inspection Stands and many other items . . . all described and shown in our 
catalog - get a copy for handy reference. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL Co. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. Box 550 
—— srancues —— 


BOSTON + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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AT there should be no variation in flavor is a thoroughly accepted 
principle. Nearly all provisioners achieve it with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. But here is a simple, easily proved fact. Through the use of Essential 
Oils (Flavoring and Spice Oils) instead of natural ground spices, uniformity 
of seasoning, flavor and quality are assured . . . your foodstuffs taste the same 
in MAY as in NOVEMBER. 


And equally important; the use of M M & R Spice Oils is not only more prac- 
tical but also more economical. 


MORE PRACTICAL because with essential oils the meat remains free of 
hard, gritty substances (spices). There is no introduction of mould or 
enzymes, and distribution of flavor threughout the meat is even, and each 
batch uniformly and identically flavored. 


VORE ECONOMICAL because it costs less to flavor with M M & R Essential 
Oils. Write today for our **‘Table of Equivalents’? comparing the relative fla- 
voring strength of Natural Spices with that of M M & R Essential Spice Oils. 
Our flavoring experts will be happy to tell you more about the advantages of 
using M M & R Spice Oils. 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, inc. 


QUALITY ESSENTIAL OILS, 


16 DESBROSSES ST. 






CHICAGO: 180 N. WACKER DRIVE . . . CANADA: RICHARDSON 
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AGENCIES, LTD., 


WILL YOUR PRODUCT 
TASTE THE SAME IN 


MAY AS 


IT DOES IN 
OVEMBER 





10. 


Ik. 





? 





11 Reasons Why You 
Should Use Spice Oils 


Uniformity of quality 
and flavoring 


No color disturbance 
Less bulk in storage 
Less weight in shipping 
No danger of moulding 


No loss by exposure in package 
while being stored 


No starch introduced into 
your mixture 


Ease of handling 


Less cost as compared with 
equivalent spice value 


Entire flavor available 
immediately 


Elimination of the possibility 
of dust and dirt 








CONCENTRATED FLAVORS ... SINCE 1895 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 








454 KING ST., 





W., 
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"COMPLAINED - UNTIL 
g 1 META MAN WHO 
HAD NO FEE ET: 


Goan Bova 


PAPERS 
FOR 
PACKERS 


“The Worlds Mode? Paper Mill” 





VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO mick itié6an 
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SMOKED AND COOKED 
MEAT WRAPPERS 


SLICED BACON WRAPPERS 
AND HOTEL PACKS 


WRAPPERS FOR FRESH 
PORK LOINS AND BUTTS 


LARD CARTON LINERS 
HAM JACKETS 


BOX LINERS 


BARREL LINERS 


PAPERS 


Pr Oo a4 WRAPPERS FOR GREEN HAMS 


PAC K E R s AND BELLIES FOR THE FREEZER 


INNER COOKED 
MEAT WRAPPERS 


SPICED HAM CAN LINERS 


TAMALE WRAPPERS 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


PARCHMENT - KALAMAZOO - MICHIGAN 
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',. but why didnt you], 


TELL US about it! ]° 
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Here we came to Chicago, feeling pretty good about everything—many more packers licensed since the 

last convention—every single one of them really going to town—beef tonnage way up, retailers happy, 

customers delighted—we were sort of proud of the job done. 

AND THEN LOOK WHAT HAPPENS! The very first hour at the Convention we run into six—yes, , 

count them, SIX—good packers, clear thinking business men who are on their toes. Right off the bat 

they start firing questions. And at two in particular—does our face turn red! 





ONE ASKS WHAT it is we really put into the meat to make Tenderay beef tender— 





Here we thought everybody had read our ads, and the facts about “xo chemicals, no mechanical 


treatment—no freezing and no precooking!” 
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ANOTHER SAYS Tenderay might be all right, if it didn’t add so much work— 


They hardly could believe it when we explained that Tenderay is handled by the regular plant 


personnel — that the whole process fits packing house work cycles like an old slipper fits your foot. 


THERE WERE other questions, many of them—but the pay-off comes when somebody asks— 


HOW DO THOSE LAMPS MAKE BEEF TENDERP 





* 


* 


When we say the lamps haven’t a blessed thing to do with THAT, they look as if we claimed Detroit 


had won the pennant. 


BUT THEY SELL lamps—to meat markets—retail butchers—delicatessen stores— 


They? You better include US! We were the first to sell them and we sell plenty right now, to 


keep walk-in coolers and display cases fresh—to improve refrigeration and save money by it— 


BUT NOT TO MAKE BEEF TENDER! 





* 


A thousand Sterilamps, or anybody else’s ultraviolet lamps, 
won’t make a nickel’s worth of difference in tenderness. 
There is only one thing in the world which makes beef 


tender—the enzymes nature has put into the meat itself. 


And there is only one thing which speeds up the enzyme 
action, UNIFORMLY and ECONOMICALLY —the Ten- 


deray Process. 


Speed-aging is exclusively a matter of temperature cycles 
maintained within doggone accurate limits, while high 
humidity and controlled air circulation avoids shrinkage 


and loss of juices from dehydration. Sterilamps serve only 


2 























* 


one purpose in all this—they prevent mold and slime forma- 


tion and keep bacteria counts down. 


MIND YOU, the effective, practical temperature cycles — 


and the rest of the details are all covered by the Tenderay 
process patents* and cannot be applied by anybody except 
Tenderay licensees. What’s more, besides being licensed to 
use it—YOU HAVE TO KNOW HOW. If it was just a 
question of screwing a few lamps into a ceiling fixture we'd 
hardly have spent five years in research, or be continuing 
that research right now and maintaining a staff of specially 


trained Tenderay engineers. 


“.. but why didn’t you 
TELL US about it! 


Well, it’s pretty hard to explain all this in print. But we are 
certainly glad to have had a chance to tell you about it at 
the Convention. 


* * 





* 


And now we wonder if there are other packers 
to whom we failed to give all the facts. YOU? 
Then please write for them to the Tenderay 
Department, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Bloomfield, N. J. 


*U. S. Pat. Nos. 2,169,081 & 2,192,348 
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UNITED S B.B.BLOCK BAKED CORKBOARD 








Architects: 
Favrot & Reed, 
New Orleans, La. 


Henschien, Everds 
Crombie, Chicago, IIl. 


Views of Schott Co., Inc., 
plant, New Orleans, La., 
insulated throughout with 
UNITED'S B. B. (Block 
Baked) Corkboard. 


Selected for one of the most Modern 
Refrigerated Plants in the South 


Proper insulation and installation were vitally important in the 
erection of the Schott & Co., Inc., packing plant. Ever alert in keep- 
ing apace with new developments, only the most modern equipment 
and insulation would suffice... and, of course, UNITED’S B.B. Block 
Baked Corkboard was selected. The unsurpassed quality of UNITED’S 
Corkboard together with UNITED’S scientific erection methods were 
plus values which met the most exacting standards demanded to 
provide maximum insulation efficiency at all times. 


UNITED 


CORK COMPANIES 


KEARNY, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers and Erectors of Cork Insulation 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES 


Albany, N. Y. Cincinnati, Ohio Milwaukee, Wis. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Baltimore, Md. Cleveland, Ohio New Orleans, La. Rock Island, lll. 
Boston, Mass. Hartford, Conn. = 

Buffalo, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. St. Lovis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Calif. Philadelphia, Pa. Waterville, Me 
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MY LITTLE GIRL is growing up. Right now she's crazy about 

@ cooking and asks questions a mile a minute. Today while | was 

getting ready to make a pie, she pointed at a can and said: “Mother, 

what's that?” “That's shortening, dear,” | said. “It makes the pie crust 

nice and flaky. It's very good shortening and it comes in a very good 
container.” 


“OH, MOTHER,” she said. “That's just a reg'lar tin can.” “Oh, 

@ but it's not,” | told her. “That's a very special can.” Of course 

then she wanted to know why. Well, | believe in bringing my daughter 

up to know what's what in the kitchen, so | took time out to explain. 

First, | showed her how simple it is to open the can by just winding 
the key. 











“SEE HOW EASY IT IS," | said. “And look—the cover's on a 

®@ hinge. It just can’t get lost." Then | showed her the opening with 

the smooth edge around the rim of the can and on the cover—and 

how it protects my hands. (What a grand feature that is!) “The inside 

is all smooth, too,” | said. “There are no extra edges for the shorten- 
ing to get up under or stick to.” 








“NOW WATCH,” | told her, pushing the cover down. “See 

@ how easily and tightly the top fits. It snaps closed, because of 

those little ‘dimples’ around the edge. Now, isn't that something?” 

My inquisitive daughter scratched her head. “But Mother,” she said, 
“What's more important—the shortening or the can?” 








HE answer to that question, of course, is that both are important to 
you and your customers. Shortening is to cooking what Continental's 
superior TRUTITE Key Opening Can is to the cook—efficient, convenient, 


and easy to use. 


The TRUTITE Can you see above is daily building more and more 





shortening sales. Since popularized by Continental, there has been a 
rapidly growing demand by packers, grocers, and consumers for this 
distinctively designed, ingeniously constructed container. You see, the 
TRUTITE Can has all the advantages of any key opening can plus the 
exclusive features developed by Continental for every packer and user 
of shortening. Take advantage of these features! Put your brand in the 
TRUTITE Can—for more sales and greater profits. For full information 
on the TRUTITE Can, just write. You can count on Continental for com- 
plete cooperation. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Ham Boiling 
Equipment 
For Thri 
Packers , 





Adelmann Ham Boilers are easiest to handle, quickest to operate, 
reduce shrinkage, and lower operation costs. They are simple to 
clean, last longer, perform better, and produce the kind of boiled 
hams that really se/]/ 

Elliptical yielding springs eliminate cover tilting - exert a firm, 
wide, flexible pressure. Perfectly shaped, evenly molded boiled 
hams always result. 

Made of Cast Aluminum, Tinned Steel, Monel Metal, and Nirosta 
(Stainless) Steel, Adelmann Ham Boilers offer the most complete 
line available. 

Proper pressure - the right amount every time - is produced by 
the Adelmann Foot Press. Perfect hams demand this piece of 
equipment. Speeds closing and opening operations, too. Sold on 
thirty days’ free trial. 

The Adelmann Washer cleans any shape ham boiler, quickly, 
economically, and efficiently. Cleans even neglected boilers. 
Helps produce clean hams that sell better, at higher profit. Sold 
on thirty days’ free trial. 

Booklet ‘‘The Modern Method” shows complete Ade m inn 

line. Many helpful hints. Gives trade-in schedules. 

Write for your copy today! 

‘“‘Adelmann - The kind your ham makers 

prefer.’ 
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AIR-CONDITIONING INSTALLED BETWEEN THE RAILS 
J GEBHARODTS 


, —Patented— 








Gebhardts are a simple, automatic, refrigerating unit that 
is guaranteed to chill and hold meat in better condition for 

) a longer period of time with the least possible amount of 
shrinkage and trimming. Gebhardts have been installed 
for such nationally known packers as Hormel, Agar, 
Weisel, H. H. Meyer, and many others. Write today for 
our latest catalogue on Gebhardts. 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
2646 W. FOND DU LAC AVE. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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LOOK! SEALED-BEAM 
HEADLIGHTS ! — AN- 
OTHER MODERN 
SAFETY FEATURE! 


IT’S AMERICA’S ONLY 
TRUCK ENGINE USING 
NEW, FINER AVIA- 
TION METALS, Al- 
LOYS AND PRECI- 
SION DESIGN! 


THAT’S WHY IT GIVES MORE 
POWER WITH LESS WEIGHT 
— LESS DISPLACEMENT — 
LESS FUEL! AND SAVES 
ON MAINTENANCE, TOO! 


LOOK AT THOSE 
OVER-SIZE BRAKE 
DRUMS! OVER-SIZE 
HYDRAULIC CYLIN- 
DER AND BOOSTER, 
Too! 














YES!— ALL CAPACI- 


——s ‘TIES 1% TO 10 TONS! 


WHAT! A SUPER 
POWER WHITE 
MODEL FOR EVERY 


—C.0.&. MODELS, 
TRACTORS AND SIx- 
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METERING MANIFOLD 
Six graduated ports, fed by a 
dual carburetor, assures that each 
cylinder receives the same bal- 
anced mixture with condensa- 
tion reduced to an absolute 
minimum. No “starved” end cyl- 
inders. Improved power. Saves 
gas. 


SODIUM-COOLED 
VALVES... Internally 
cooled by means of Me- 
tallic Sodium—a pure 
metal which turns to liquid 
at 210°.— (Standard in 
all medium and heavy 
models; available in light 
at slight extra cost.) 


HYDRAULIC VALVE 
LIFTERS .. . Used only 
on White products, air- 
planes and America's 
most expensive passenger 
car — they efiminate 
“tappet adjusting.” Valve 
timing is 100% accurate. 
Fuel is saved. Power is 
improved. 


Oil TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL... Holds oil 
within narrow limits of prop- 
er temperatures year ‘round, 
for most efficient viscosity 
and constant pressure. 





STELLITE-FACED VALVES 
AND SEATS .. . Stelliteis 
one of the hardest sib 
stances known. Used, a 
only White uses it on ex- 
haust valve seats and on 
the valves, it eliminates 
pitting and oxidizing a 
high temperatures. 








Introducing Precision Tools of Transportation for 


A FULL LINE OF WHITE 


THAT'S WE 
LESS STRE: 
SYSTEM! | 
nWon—LOI 
FREQUEN 








On} jor ~ ia 


SUPER POWER TR 7 LAS 













AERO-ENGINEERED* 
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Here is White’s proudest contribution to motor transporta- 
tion in the 40 years that White has been building to make 
trucks better money-earning tools of business. 

All the quality, precision and craftsmanship that have 
made White the greatest name in trucks have been lavished 
on this new complete line of White Super Power Models. 
They are the first trucks so advanced in design ..so efficient 
in power output that they use the same costly metals and 





THAT’S WHY THERE’S 30% 
LESS STRESS ON THE BRAKE 
SYSTEM! WITH FASTER AC- 
WON—LONGER LIFE—LESS 
FREQUENT ADJUSTING! 


















NOTICE THE NEW 1941 
STYLING—BEST LOOKING 
TRUCK ON THE ROAD! 


alloys developed to meet aviation’s need for high horsepower 
with low weight and the utmost in dependability. 

You can feel the difference at the wheel and see it on 
your books .. greatly improved performance in traffic and on 












WHITE SUPER POWER 
TRUCKS HAVE PROVED 
THEMSELVES IN OVER 
500 MILLION MILES OF 
TRANSPORT SERVICE! 


hills .. remarkable fuel economy. . lower maintenance cost over 
YES! AND THAT'S 
THE HARDEST TYPE 
OF SERVICE THERE 
1S! TRANSPORT 
TRUCKS HAVE TO 
MAKE MONEY! 










high mileages. This is a proved statement, not an engineering 
claim. Already, White Super Power has a background of more 
than 500 million miles of service in the one hardest type of 
truck work .. the transport field. Here it has proved able to 
earn an extra $1200 and more per truck per year.* 

Find out today what White Super Power can do for you. 
Phone your local White Branch or Dealer for a demonstra- 
tion or write THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, Cleveland, O. 


*Available operating records covering thousands of White Super Power Trucks in 
the service of the country’s leading transport companies show these results. 









SUPER POWER AXLES . . . Complete 
range of single, double reduction and 








sate INDIUM TREATED ‘2-speed Super Powertypes. Utilizingnew 
er MARINGS...Avic- SUPER POWER HYDRAU- heat-treated. metals for extra 
ia fion-type copper lead, LIC BRAKES... Over- longer life and less dead weight. Proved 
a edasinhigh size in construction, fast- _ in months of laboratory tests by America’s 
ye Power output aviation erin actionwith approx- leading authority on gearand axle stand- 
at engines—with Indium. imately 30% greater ards and in hundreds of th ds of test 
p deterioration safety factor than with miles in mountains, in high speed runs 
g due to acid condition ordinary booster and over Arizona desert roads and in sand 


in the oil. 


brake cylinders. pit service. 














WHAT'S WRONG, GEORGE ? 
YOU LOOK LIKE TROUBLE 
PERSONIFIED. CHEER UP! 
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TROUBLE? I'VE GOT 

FREEZERBURNS... 
LOIN WRAPS TEARING 
. CANCELLATIONS 
. AND YOU ASK ME 
HAVE | GOT TROUBLE! 


(A * e 


YOU'D BETTER SEE THE 
H.P. SMITH PAPER 
COMPANY ABOUT THOSE 
WRAPPING PROBLEMS, 


GEORGE. THEY KNOW 
y ALL THE ANSWERS... 
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WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
THE H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


CONVENTION NEWSPAPER 






(1 The Chicago Starl— 


NY 
‘BSMITH PAPER COMPA 
WELCOMES NATIONS PACKERS 





S= | SHI sisas : 
SS 


We are printing a special newspaper for the 
Meat Packers Convention Oct. 18-22 and will 
be glad to send you a copy with your name 


imprinted in any 2-line headline of not over 





16 letters per line you send us. Please write 
on your company letterhead. 














H. P. S. PAPERS 
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The wrapping and protection of meats is 


H.P.S. Papers are scientifically pro- 
greatly simplified and made surer andsafer cessed to stop losses caused by faulty 
with H. P.S. Papers. Costly losses due to wrappings. Whether your problem is to 
dehydration, excess moisture, freezerburn, keep your product moist or dry; prevent 
damage in transit, contamination ... all dehydration and freezerburns; reduce 
can be more readily controlled or stopped shrinkage —or simply to provide general 
with H. P. S. packing-house papers. 
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protection against shipping and handling 
Wrapped in H. P.S.Sta-Tuf, Packers abuse or contamination—you’ll find H.P.S. 

Oiled White, or Master Freezerwraps, Papers available that do the job better, 

your meats will keep in perfect condition often at big savings. 

indefinitely . . . retain their bloom and We cordially invite your inquiries con- 

appearance much longer than when or- cerning H.P.S. Papers, especially processed 


dinary papers are used. for packing house use. 


A SURE SIGN APS. OF GOOD PAPER 
< ZF 








H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 
Waxed, Oiled and Wet-Strength Papers 
5001 W. 66th STREET © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HERE IT IS 











The most complete Rendering Equip- 
ment Catalog that has ever been published. 


It describes various methods of render- 
ing and points out the advantages of each 
method. 


The Blue Print Section gives dimensions 
of principal items. 


THE JOHN J. 


MEAT PACKERS AND 


AMERICAN BLDG. 
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The Information pages contain operat- 
ing costs, yields from various materials, 
charts showing prices of Cracklings, Tal- 
low and Grease for the past six years, etc. 


MR. PACKER AND RENDERER 


If you did not get your copy of this 
Catalog No. 105, write us, it is yours for 
the asking. 


DUPPS CO. 


RENDERERS’ MACHINERY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Bristol’s Free-Vane Air-operated Automatic 
Control, furnished for the Tenderay process 


in a Detroit, Mich. meat plant. 


TENDERAY MEAT PLANT 
relies on BRISTOL'S control 


of vital temperature and humidity conditions 


EVELOPED by the Westing- 
house Company with the co- 
operation of the Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company and the Kro- 


Institute of Industrial Research, the 
new Tenderay process inaugurates 
a marked advance in beef-tenderiz- 
ing. By accelerating the breakdown 


shrinkage and retain the vital meat 
juices, Bristol’s Automatic Control 
has been installed in this Detroit 
meat plant. 
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ger Food Foundation at Mellon of the meat connective tissues, it Here is just another interesting Yo 
now accomplishes in three to four application of modern Bristol’s a 
days results that with former prac- Control you will want to know lia 





Beef, processed by the Bristol’s-equipped Ten- 
deray method, is tender and palatable. 


tice required several weeks. 

But in this new method the 
temperature and humidity must be 
exactly regulated. That calls for con- 
trol,—a precision control of the 
room atmosphere at the prescribed 
values under which the meat is to 
be processed. 

For the important responsibility 
of automatically controlling both 
air temperature and air humidity 
in order to carry out the tenderiz- 
ing schedule in the proper manner 
and, at the same time, to eliminate 


about. Write for further informa- 
tion,—also feel free to ask for help- 
ful suggestions on how profitably 
to control any other process opera- 
tion in your plant. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
WATERBURY-CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices: Akron, Birmingham, Boston, 
Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Seattle. Canada: The Bristol Company of Canada, 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario. England: Bristol’s 
Instrument Company, Limited, London, N.W. 10 


TRADE MARK AEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





BRISTOLS, 
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Actual color photograph 
of PACKETTE of Nation- 
al Certified F D & C 
Yellow No. 6, intact after 
submersion in water for 
six months. 


Complete Protection of Contents! 
New Convenience in Handling! 
No Repackaging! No Recertification! 
Standard Sizes: 1 oz., 2 oz., or 4 oz. or 


Special Sizes to Meet Your Needs! 


You can now obtain all of National's bril- 


liant, uniform certified colors in the efficient 


new waterproof PACK. 
ETTE. The PACKETTE de- 
fies moisture, dampness 
. . . even submersion in 
water. Hermetically sealed, it insures 
preservation of the contents until you are 


ready to use it. Now your exact formulas 


are obtainable without repackaging or 


recertification. 


Your inquiry is invited 


() A) 
Ra net 7, ny 





Nene 


NATIONAL ANILINE AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


40 RECTOR STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















Packers Report 5 TIMES 
LONGER LIFE with 
STEELGRIPT CASING CLEANING BRUSH 


150 CONTINUOUS production hours with Fuller Steelgript 

brush strips against 300 odd hours with old-style heavy 
cast iron, wire held bristle cores. Steelgript—with materials gript in 
steel, dense mass formation—eliminates tufts between which casings 
are apt to ride and become damaged. 


This density is a cushion that allows only an even wear—no retrimming 
of brushes necessary. Fuller's grooved light-weight aluminum core 
does not need to be removed from machine; weight differential saves 
bearing wear and replacements. No removal of brush cores, saves 
4-5 hours let-down in production. 


New brush strips inserted from one end of core and locked in securely 
in a few minutes. 






we 


FULLER STEELGRIPT 
Ham Mould 


CLEANING BRUSH 


OR USE on single brush or com- 

mercial three-brush machines. A 
new design core that provides for 
refilling by your mechanic. Extra Steelgript Refills may be stocked for 
quick application to the original Fuller cores. No need to buy extra 
cores. Fuller Brush Refills contain heavier pack of material, held in 
indestructible stee! backing. Will outwear ordinary brushes four to 
seven times. 

Write for complete catalog of heavy duty brooms 
and brushes for packing house requirements. 


THE FULLER BRUSH COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION—Dept. 8C 
3596 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Manufactured under patents: No. 1690449 and No. 1921231. 
Other Patents Pending. 


BETTER SAUSAGE 
AT LOWER COST! 


That is the aim of every sausage manufacturer. 
He knows that if he produces a better product, 
not now and then, but a product which is uni- 
formly the same in quality and appearance day 
after day, that his sales will grow. If only his 
cook room would put that perfect finishing 
touch on his sausage regularly without fail, he 
knows he could reap a harvest in increased 
business. 


The Jourdan Process Cooker will produce this 
quality product for you and will do it every 
time,—a perfect finish, never over or under 
cooked, never tangled or broken, a real product, 
appealing to the eye and appetizingly tempt- 
ing. All this at a real saving in operating costs, 
because it is cooked on the cage or floor truck 
just as it is hung up at the stuffing bench. 


There is a Jourdan to fit your needs available 
for trial in your own plant. 


Remember,— You cannot buy until you try! 


JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER CO. 


814-832 West 20th Street * 
Western Office: 3223 San Leandro Street ° Oakland, California 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Standard Conveyors Contribute 
to Their Lowered Manufacturing Cost 


MT, 


Save Time and Money 
for Meat Packers, too 


Handling meat cuts with Standard Stainless Steel Spiral Chutes, sanitary and corrosion- 
free — moving packaged products at low cost with roller conveyors — progressive meat 
packing plants everywhere are turning to Standard Conveyors as the answer to faster 
low-cost handling. 


On any kind and size of conveying job—large or small—it pays to get full facts from 
Standard Conveyor—first! 


Send for “Conveyors by Standard’’—a valuable reference book on conveying methods. 


STANDARD “THE STANDARD 
CONVEYOR CO. tandard_ OF VALUE” 
General Offices: 


North St. Paul, Minn. + () N V E » () BR S 


Sales and Engineering 
Offices in Principal Cities 


PROFITS withers 


BUFFALO Unit Coolers Put a Stop 
to Losses from Meat Shrinkage 

















One of the big problems in meat refrigeration is profit 
protection—the prevention of costly losses of weight due 
to dehydration. Buffalo Unit Coolers solve this problem 
with 100% modern food refrigerating. Air is kept circulat- 
ing and at one constant, uniform temperature throughout 
the entire storage area. And this air is maintained at the 
correct relative humidity. 

Buffalo Unit Coolers are simple to install. Economical 
to operate. Better write today for complete information, 
Ask for Bulletin 3153-A. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


468 BROADWAY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


$i” UNIT COOLERS 
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-™ OF A 


NEW AND BETTER 
PACKAGE FOR YOUR 
Luncheon Loaves 





ey ; oF a ww , 
Mil. o- Seal eee THE AMAZING NEW 


PLIOFILM’ CONTAINER 


Amazing is a strong word. Yet it best describes the 
qualities and advantages offered by this new material 
and the packaging process we have developed for its Keeps shrinkage under 1% and gives 
use. * Numerous tests and actual use in production have you added profit. 








substantiated every claim we make for Mil-o-Seal. 
Many of the nation’s foremost packers are satisfied 
users of Mil-o-Seal. * Let us arrange a demonstration 
in your plant. See the advantages of Mil-o-Seal with 
your products. There is no obligation. Write today 
for complete information. 


MILPRINT, Inc. 


Milwaukee .. . Philadelphia... Los Angeles 
Representatives in all principal cities 


PROVEN LEADERS ix tte PACKAGING FIELD 


Phi —Trade Mark of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. 
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Prevents molding. 
Eliminates surface slime. 


Prevents discoloration of your 
products. 


Costs no more than ordinary 
containers. 


Gives your products more eye 
appeal. Beautiful multi-color printing 
effects never before possible. Printing 
on all four sides of your product at 
no extra cost. 


Mil-o Seal 

















Safe, economical storage of pork 
products is assured by the efficient 
Novoid Corkboard which insu- 
lates this meat storage room in 
the Ridg A Pr. Lei. Com- 
pany Plant, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Contractor: Oscar Jaroff, N.Y. C. 
Material fumished by Eastern 
Cold Storage Co., N. Y. C. 
Novoid Distributor. 


Coonomy. Safaty j Service 


3 GOOD REASONS WHY. 
LEADING PACKERS INSULATE WITH NOVOID 


HE Ridgewood Provision Company’s 

meat storage room shown here is typical 
of thousands of Novoid-insulated cold rooms, 
large and small, which are efficiently serving 
America’s Meat Industry. 








Packers everywhere know that Novoid 
Corkboard can be relied on to cut refrigera- 
tion costs because it effectively bars heat’s 
passage. They know this pure cork material 
will help control temperatures within safe 
ranges and thus keep spoilage at a minimum. 
They know, too, that Novoid Corkboard is 
extremely durable and highly resistant to 
moisture. Thus, when properly installed it 
will give years of efficient, trouble-free ser- 
vice even under severe operating conditions. 


Why not give this efficient corkboard a 
chance to prove itself in your next cold room 
installation? Send for all the facts about 
Novoid by mailing the coupon today to 
Cork Import Corporation, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


NOVOID CORKBOARD INSULATION 


MAIL COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 


Cork Import Corporation, 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me complete information on Novoid Corkboard 
for cold storage. ‘ NP-11-2 





Name 





Street and Number 








! City and State. 
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ackage of 
NEW IDEAS 


ITHIN the past year, Z/PP Casings have been 
featured in a whole series of remarkable success 
stories. Here are just a few of their achievements. 


ZIPP Casings have . . 


. .. simplified the processing of canned sausage to earn a 
wider margin of profit. 


. . made possible the application of the quick-freezing 
process to foods which could not heretofore be so handled. 


. .. helped materially in the development of new special- 
ties such as smoked cheese. 


. .- provided a sanitary, handy, handsome package for 
pork sausage meat... a package that retards spoilage. 


. .- improved the appearance while reducing the packag- 
ing cost of large, heavy sausage and meat packages. 


You will probably discover that Z7PP Casings are just 
what you've been looking for . . . to reduce packaging 
cost, improve appearance and flavor, or give your product 
an extra “‘sales kick.” 


WRITE FOR 
FREE Me 
BOOKLET Ss 
“NEW WAYS s 
TO PROFIT WITH = 
ZIPP casines” “Of 





ae 


IDENTIFICATION, INC. 


James H. Wells, President 


4541 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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1] A Message 


TO THE MEAT PACKING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 





It is not often that we at The Globe Company take our 
eyes off the future and look back upon the past. Yet, to best 
describe the path ahead, a backward glance to the year 1917 
is necessary . . . for it was in that year The Globe Company 

was founded. With what now seems a meager stock and in- 
n adequate facilities, the founders of this company boldly re- 
solved to pace the industry’s growing needs with something 
more than “standard equipment’... to design and build 
a revolutionary equipment in a sincere effort to help the individ- 


ual packer do a better job. The years have not altered this aim. 


We are indeed grateful for the confidence you have shown in 
Globe equipment and service. Now, our improved facilities 
. and the specialized knowledge of our engineers place us in a 
strategic position to solve your equipment problems more 


satisfactorily than ever before. 


Best wishes to the many users of Globe equipment through- 
t out the industry for a highly successful 1941. 


C Khe 


PRESIDENT 








THE GLOBE COMPANY ° 4040 S. PRINCETON AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Here is the biggest refrigerated truck body news of 1941. 
WARNSMAN WARNSMAN offers top-flight efficiency and dependability 
and can guarantee more ton-miles per dollar because they’re 


; : specifically designed and built to meet the exacting demands 
Refrigerator Bodies of the Meat Packing Industry. WARNSMAN mechanically 
have Longer Life and refrigerated truck bodies are dry, sanitary and maintain 
g 8 ry ry 


. uniformly low temperatures always! Act now to improve your 
Greater Efficiency at delivery service and reduce hauling costs; the new economies 
Co nsequent Lower and improved performance of WARNSMAN bodies cannot 


Cost Oe be equaled! 


‘ 


THE WARNSMAN-FORTNEY BODY COMPANY 


4413 TRAIN AVENUE TransportRefrigeration Engineers CLEVELAND, OHIO 











RE Weighing 
Cold Cash! 


And it rates the dependable, profit- 
protecting accuracy of Fairbanks Scales 


e@ Time is money—and so is meat. That’s why your 
weighing operations deserve the accuracy of Fairbanks 
Scales. Many of the weighing operations in the han- 
dling of meat can be best handled with a Fairbanks 
Bench-dial Scale. These are available in moisture-proof 
or regular type, with capacities, dial charts, and tare 
beams to suit your various requirements. 

In addition to simplicity of design and sturdy con- 
struction, Fairbanks Bench-dial Scales combine many 
features found only in this scale. These features make 
them especially suitable for use where weighing equip- 
ment must withstand moisture, salt, and other deterio- 
rating elements. 

For detailed information, write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Department 70, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Branches and service stations throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


7771 -SA 24.36 


DIESEL EMCINES WATER SYSTEMS 
u SWERS-IRONERS A 
t MACHINERY ” Quirpmetar 
SCALES STORERS EJ { dt eS 


O EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


dial elimi- 
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Buy Your Live Stock at the 
ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


ONE OF THE NATION’S LARGEST SHIPPING MARKETS 


ONE OF THE NATION'S LARGEST MARKETS IN TOTAL RECEIPTS 
RE os A RR 5 
















Because of our huge selection of all classes of live stock, buyers are able to obtain 
just the kind and number of head of stock they desire without having to fill out 
loads with several head of the kind they do not want. 


The gateway from the west to the east . . . located at the front door of the corn belt. 


Fast stock trains leave the St. Louis National Stock Yards daily for all points in 
the east, north, south and southeast. These trains are scheduled to run to Chicago, 
Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland and Pittsburgh without feed! New York and other 
seaboard points with but one feed. Trains to south and southeast one feed and less. 


We have a large number of skilled order buyers purchasing all classes of live stock 
on orders. These order buyers are all registered with the government and bonded. 


The St. Louis National Stock Yards are under the U. S. Packers and Stock Yards 
Act. All buying and selling is under the supervision of government agencies and 
the highest ‘ethical trading practices are in effect. All scales are regularly tested 
under government supervision. A full time inspector polices the yards to prevent 
bruising of stock. 

















You'll enjoy buying on this market. Come yourself or place your orders with one 
of our many order buyers. 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS CO. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL 






ARG ray, OUR NATIVE AND 
Bi: ere, A WIDE ASSORTMENT DESIRABLE WEIGHTS WESTERN LAMBS 

: HAVE PROVEN MOST 
STATES — DESIRABLE OF NATIVE AND AND QUALITY FOR 


SATISFACTORY 
WEIGHTS and QUALITY WESTERN BEEVES YOUR REQUIREMENTS TO THE TRADE 
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aot Gouna 
WITH NEW 


R& M HOIST 


Up goes the beef—moving fast, under perfect control—when the 
new R & M worm-drive hoist takes hold. It’s ideal for knocking 
pen and dressing floor—designed and built by Robbins & Myers 
for the packing industry—and surprisingly low priced. 

Over-sized drive with special bronze-cut gear and nickel steel 
ground worm, assures dependable performance. Steel channel base, 
steel-welded drum and drum bracket provide exceptional strength 
and wear resistance. 

A flexible coupling connects the worm drive with the famous 
R & M enclosed ball bearing, high-torque hoist motor. The chain, 
made to stand toughest strain, has handy drop-forged swivel hook 
attached. 

For easy, trouble-free manipulation there is a choice of gasketed 
push-button or heavy rope-operated drum-hoist controller—and 
an upper-limit switch that really works. 


Let R & M experts analyze your hoisting problems. Their advice and R & M 
quality equipment may help you save thousands of dollars. Write today. 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 














|. DUFFEY & SON COMPANY 


Indiana's Largest Live Stock Shippers 
HOGS CALVES LAMBS 


Lagro, Indiana 











Operating Points 








LAGRO + LOGANSPORT - FLORA + ROCHESTER 
MONON - ELWOOD - RENSSELAER - FAIRMOUNT 
WARREN + LAFONTAINE 
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to get in here! 


It’s significant that so many laboratories serving 
the meat packing and allied industries use Wear- 
Ever equipment in their test kitchens. Results 
are so important that only the best of material 
is good enough. 

Not surprising, then, to find packers all over 
the country using Wear-Ever in general produc- 


tion. That’s where results pay off! 
pa 


“Wear-Ever’ 
ALUMINUM 


THE STANDARD: WROUGHT OF 


EXTRA HARD, THICK ALUMINUM 
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Armour's Experimental Bakery 
uses Wear-Ever Steam Jack- 
eted Kettles and baking pans 
of all sorts. 


Wilson & Co. Testing Kitchen. 
The steam jacketed kettles 
are Wear-Ever. 


Griffith Laboratories Sausage 
Test Kitchen, showing Wear- 
Ever Steam Jacketed Kettles. 


Wm. J. Stange Co. Test Kitch- 
en uses a Wear-Ever Steam 
Jacketed Kettle. 


& 


The Aluminum Research Lab- 
eratory carries on continual 
experimentation for the pur- 
pose of improving Wear-Ever. 


* 


(COTTUTTTH TN 
WPA TA 


TTT TIT TTT 


VA r "J 


King Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho, is one of the many 
packers who have installed Wear-Ever Aluminum 
to get top-notch results in general production: 


paren 
: BD 


The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company 
411 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Send catalog and prices of Wear-Ever Equipment 
for meat packers. 


Name 





Address_ 
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> C-D < KNIVES AND PLATES for CUTTERS AND GRINDERS 


are designed and built to solve your sausage problems economically 








AAAdE \N 


Year after year, The Specialty Manufacturers 
Sales Co. has continued to improve its products 
...and year after year, more packers and 
sausage manufacturers have come to depend 
on C-D Knives and Plates and O.K. Knives to 
solve their sausage problems. 

C-D SUPERIOR plates are made of special 
wear-resisting steel alloy, guaranteed to out- 
wear two plates of any other make. They are 
immediately available in any style and size 





you desire, to fit any machine in existence! They 
are equipped with a patented lock nut 


reversible bushing that is guaranteed never to FAMOUS! C-D REVERSIBLE 


loosen. The famous C-D Reversible Plate with 
1683 14-inch holes assures an extra shear- PLATE with 1683 Holes! 
cutting effect. 

The improved C-D CUTMORE Knives feature 
changeable blades... every blade is made 
with the grain of the steel running in the correct 
direction for higher cutting efficiency. Separate 
blades cost less to manufacture ...a saving 
we pass on to you. 

We stock a complete line of feed-worms, studs, 
rings, steel rings for super plates, all makes 
and sizes of solid knives, silent cutter knives, 
B & K knives with changeable blades, sausage 


BES linking gauges, etc. Send NEW! IMPROVED 
[ > for full particulars! 
J 








CUTMORE KNIFE 








i 


> 








THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS SALES CO. 


2021 GRACE STREET C. W. Dieckmann CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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safety hoots 





and indoor wear 


FOR COMPLETE DATA AND PRICES, WRITE DIRECT TO 


LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO. wwe. Wiihin, 
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B&D COMBINATION RUMP BONE SAW and CARCASS SPLITTER 


splits carcass in single, speedy operation... 
yields smoothly split loins, ribs and chucks 


Prominent packers everywhere depend on this 
B&D cost-cutting machine to eliminate loss due 
to imperfect cleaving. They save time and 
money by doing a faster and far superior job 
with this improved B & D Carcass Splitter. Oper- 
ating costs are greatly reduced and profits are 
raised to new levels as a result of smoother 
split loins, ribs and chucks. Cutter and canner 
carcasses bone out to excellent advantage and 
show a higher yield of prime cuts. It will be to 
your decided advantage to get the complete 
particulars regarding this popular B & D Carcass 
Splitter... also, our Scribe Saw, Ham Marker, 
Hog Back Bone Marker, Kosher Chuck Saw, and 
the Fat Back Splitter. Write today! 


BEST & DONOVAN 


Electrical Cost-Cutting Machines 
332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Stockinettes 


probably used different makes of stockinettes ... but unless you have 
tried Dyersburg Stockinettes from Best & Donovan you are perhaps unaware 
of the great differences that exist in stockinettes on the market today. 
Dyersburg Stockinettes are quality-controlled from the time the raw cotton 
is grown until the final inspection of the finished stockinette. Every single 


At one time or another you have 


step of production is supervised by experts. Concentrated operations en- 
able us to pass along our savings to you. You get more for your stockinette- 
dollar when you come to BEST & DONOVAN for your stockinette require- 





ments. Write for low prices! 





BEST & DONOVAN « 337 s. michiGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales Representatives for 


DYERSBURG COTTON PRODUCTS, INC. e DYERSBURG, TENN. 
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SAVINGS in Refrigeration Costs 


1. Cost of Condenser Water 
2. Installation Cost 
3. Power Costs... ave saved because the 


NIAGARA Duc-PLass 


AIR OuT \ 


AIR INTAKES 


EASY 
ACCESS 
TO: 


Fans 
Eliminators 
Nozzles 
Coils 


Inspecting Duo- 
Pass Coil. All 
Parts are acces- 
sible. 


does the work of 

two machines— both 

Condenser and Cool- 
ing Tower 


Users’ records show— 
Lower Power Cost 
Lower Installation Cost 
Less Maintenance Expense 


Over 95% of condenser water 
saved at peak loads. 


Benefits of the patented 
Niagara Duo-Pass: 


Prevents deposit of scale on conden- 
ser tubes. 


Assures continued full capacity. 
Avoids maintenance troubles. 


Adds years of useful life to the equip- 
ment. 


REASON: Reduces condensing tempera- 
ture; also removes super heat from com- 
pressor gas. 


AERO CONDENSER 


Successfully applied in installations using from 14 ton to 300 
tons refrigeration. Installed either ind or outd 





a5) 


GET THE PROOF! Let us show you records 
of savings made by Niagara Evaporative Aero 
Condensers in many successful installations... 
savings that have paid for the equipment in 
1-14 to 3 years ... savings that are effective 
every day in the year. 


NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY, 6 E. 45TH STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


-. 37 W. VAN BUREN STREET 23 SALES REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL IMPORTANT CITIES 


CHICAGO. 
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Asan Pace ae oe, Pon hace 


ALBANY,N.Y. 























ROBBINS & BURKE BODIES — Featured at Convention— 
BRING MANY ADVANTAGES TO PACKERS 


¥ should investigate the new 1941 Robbins & for detailed information and price. Write today. 
Burke Refrigerator Bodies featured at the Con- 

vention. They give packers these important advan- Thank You 

tages: 1. Lower deliyery costs . . . because of larger Many thanks to the Meat Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 
bodies on a lighter chassis. 2. Eliminate spoilage . . . who visited our exhibit at the Convention. We appreciate 
because perfectly controlled refrigeration keeps your | wre interest and attention. If you wish more information, 
meats in perfect condition and eliminates bloom. Ask aeons 


ROBBINS & BURKE, Inc., 35 Landsdowne St., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
*SAVE WITH DEPENDABLE ROBBINS & BURKE BODIES ON YOUR ROUTES: 
























Get the extra advantages of the 
O'CONNOR RIND REMOVER! 


Fifteen years devoted to the problem of removing 
the skin from pork products, smoked bacon, fresh 
bellies, back fat, cheeks and ham fats has resulted 
in the many new developments and improvements 
found in the O°;CONNOR RIND REMOVER! The 
extra advantages of greater yield in meat sub- 
stance, and the exceptionally clean skins for tan- 
ners and jelly purposes are your guarantee of 
generous return from a long time investment. 
Write for full particulars today! 

















96 YEARS “see score | W. H. O;CONNOR 


cessing machines for the industries 


enable us to offer you exceptional aid in the separation of 203 HOLLYWOOD AVE., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
all skins and fat to improve the quality of your product. 
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There is an easy way to improve the quality of your sausage and loaf goods 
without changing your present cooking or smoking schedules—merely use 
STALEY’S SOYFLOUR. Your customers will immediately notice the great 
diference. It gives your goods a better cutting structure, a rich, fresh meat 
color and the firm, well-filled appearance makes the consumer demand 


your products. 


You'll find STALEY’S SOYFLOUR is not just another binder. It is the 
result of exhaustive research, of years of patient testing and is the ONE 
product of its kind that is made ESPECIALLY FOR MEAT PACKERS. 


Start to improve your products this easy way today. Ask your jobber for 
STALEY’S SOYFLOUR. 





by A:-E-STALEY MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILL. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


USE 
RANDALL AIR STUFFERS 





Look at these Improvements: \@m 


V Guaranteed leak proof piston is easily ad- 
justed without removal from cylinder. 


V Piston drops instantly by suction to load- 
ing position when empty. 


V New style piston gasket cannot collapse, 
remaining tight against cylinder walls at all 
times. 


V Strong arch and lid construction with 
three point contact. 
“/ Sturdy fool-proof Safety Ring. 


V Polished stainless meat valves, cannot leak 
or bind. 


V Stainless seamless stuffing tubes. 


V Swinging arch turns easily, and is fitted 
with replaceable bronze bushing. 


V RANDALL, the original builder of Air 
Stuffers allows you to write your own guaran- 
tee when you buy. 

V Made in five sizes from 100 Ib. to 500 Ib. 
capacity. 

/ Get our prices before you buy. 


V Liberal trade-in allowance given for your 
old Stuffer. 


V You will save money if you buy a RAN- os 





DALL. 














R. T. RANDALL & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
331-333 NORTH SECOND STREET @© PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“What do you mean by 
ENGINEERED-PRECISION? 


—and why does it mean better 
folding cartons?” 
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I'M GLAD YOU ASKED those questions. Engineered-precision is a 
precise technical control developed by Gardner-Richardson that 
assures better boxboard, better printing, folding, sealing, because 
everything is scientifically checked—nothing is left to chance. 
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FOR EXAMPLE, here is a Gardner-Richardson tech- 
nician pre-determining the folding, bending and printing 
qualities of the pulp before it goes to the board 


THE BOARD IS TESTED at regular intervals as it comes from the 
machines. By knowing in advance that the fibres have the 


machines . . . for tear, bend, smoothness, scoring and sealing qualities. 
right moisture content, the right “guts” and felting qualities, Gardner-Richardson makes sure that the board will perform right— 
Gardner-Richardson is able to maintain the quality of its on a printing press as well as in the scoring and gluing machines. 
boxboard—year in and year out. 


of Gardner-Richard- 
son cartons. Notice 
the cleanness of the print- 


Se ae In the two complete Gardner-Richardson 
yp Nt Nc ts Bho plants, science is on the job, checking, 
square they fold. Better testing and proving every step of the way. 


3 PICK UP A HANDFUL 


cartons? Yes—they’re pre- 
cision-engineered! 


That is why Gardner-Richardson can 
mass-produce cartons that have more 
“sell” on a shelf . . . cartons that click 
through filling machines with fewer jam- 
ups, less waste. 


We will gladly send you samples of Gardner- 
Richardson Engineered - Precision Cartons, 
or quote on your requirements. Write. 
THIS SYMBOL is your assurance 


ves 
of greater uniformity, higher DN pe RICHARDSON 
quality, betler appearance, bet- ssw rus faypuydaye rronver The €s 
ler product protection— profit = 
and satisfaction. ¢ Mensiactwere of Falaing Cotes eae Gumead 
“earn pw MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities: PHILADELPHIA »* CLEVELAND «+ CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ PITTSBURGH «+ DETROIT 
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Here it is—the new Anderson Duplex Super- 
Duo Expeller. Almost a year’s operation has 
shown this new Expeller can produce high 
quality cracklings, tallow and grease from 
all types of packer’s and renderer’s materi- 
als, with a cake containing as low as 4 106% 
fat, depending upon conditions, and with a 
production of from 800 to 1200 pounds of 














cracklings per hour. Production like this 
spells big savings and profits on crack- 
lings. It is the machine that the large 
packing plant has been waiting for. In- 
vestigate this new Duplex Super-Duo Ex- 
peller now. Write today telling us your 
requiremenis and let us send you com- 
plete data on this new Crackling Expeller. 


THE V. D. ANDERSON CO. 


1937 WEST 96th STREET 
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PRAGUE POWDER 


Registered U. S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 








Start the day right—Grill lightly 4 good slices of Prague Bacon. The 
flavor is pleasing. When you cure your Bacon with Prague Mixture 
(see formula on Page 15) your sales will double. If Prague Powder 
Mixture makes a better flavor why not use it? Again we say “Start the 
day right.” 





We have many 1940 improvements to show. We say 
PRAGUE POWDER is a pre-prepared curing powder or 


“dry pickle’ ready to be rubbed on meat surfaces. We say L g T U 4 R — A 5 Oo N T Oo G — T id e R 


again that Prague Powder is ‘a scientifically balanced cur- 


P . . Ww 

jng material” that is in every case uniform and positive. pe yen yn t war, bi — peter a — oo cig ed Cold 
Its deep penetration insures a high color and a flavor that ena d Bee h set i“ esl Dan wie a — en 
cannot be duplicated anywhere. You need the Prague riffith’s methods and equipment are ready for you. 

Flavor. 


PACKED DIRECT 
oe ee cee BSS FROM PICKLE CELLAR 











combined in each particle Just use plain common sense 

and dissolves quickly, and the Griffith methods. 

creating a lasting color on * Our canning department is 

the lean of the meat leav- ready to help you in this 

ing no bitterness and no field. 

burning. To make a per- It is best to act. It is bad 

fect cure you need to use a practice to put off doing the 

“'Pre-prepared” material. things you ought to do. 

PRAGUE POWDER is a Our menarepractical help- 

“Dried Pickle’’ and when ers and ready for your call. 

it is rubbed on your fresh ~ a 
bellies it acts at once to fix Use Our Vacuum Hood for Our ‘Cold Pack Ham 


I, the color and then pushes 


a—— on into the fats with the Our “Cold Pack 


= : A 
oe salt. Both cure and salt pir the Mada 
penetrate together. Griffith's ' iecnaea 













After your hams are pumped with Prague Powder Pickle, Hood" givesperfect | 
you can rub them with Dry Prague Mixture (see Page 16) vacuum and saves 
and lay them down in vats, meat side down. Allow the time — has 

pickle to drain away. Your hams will be dry. great power 


andiseasily 
operated, 








This is an Artery 
Pumped Ham 






Ready 
to Dry Rub 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 


1415-1431 West 37th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Eastern Factory: 37-47 Empire St., Newark, New Jersey s Canadian Factory and Offices: 1 Industrial St., Leaside, 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
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YOUR CO-OPERATION 
HAS MADE POSSIBLE 
OUR PROGRESS and 


GROWTH 





1934 Our original plant. 





We built an addition, 
doubling ourcapacity. 


YOUR use of our products 
and services has enabled 
us constantly to develop 
new products, to extend 


our services, to expand our 


operations. 


For this, we are grateful 





to you. 
We acquire Plant No. 2. Today 
1940 our combined plants provide 12 


times our original capacity. 


Fearn Lahoratories. Inc. 


Pea Sr PBL TES 


701-707 N. Western Ave. 





Chicago. III. 
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This New BLISS WIRE-LOCK SEAL BOX may be sealed, 
opened for inspection and re-sealed without damage to 
the box. 

Wire stitches with arched crown attached to top panel 
and body of box provide means for locking the cover with 
wire or strips of metal which may be sealed with lead 
seals. Such seals are readily broken without damage to 
the box and after inspection or repacking new seals may 
be applied. 





The STANDARD BLISS BOX, made of strong, light 
weight fibre board, reduces carrying costs, yet de- 
livers your products in prime condition—an aid to 
increased sales. 

Bliss boxes are easy and quick to assemble on 
Bliss Stitchers. Delivered flat, they require mini- 
mum storage space. 






Bliss Box 
sealed on 
Bliss Top Stitcher 
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This box, with arched wire stitches attached, is now 
manufactured by leading Container Companies and is 
available to the Packing Industry for use in shipping 
many kinds of meat products. 





The BLISS BOX STITCHER is used for assembling the new Bliss 
Wire-Lock Box, which is supplied to Packers in three pieces, thus 
saving freight charges and storage space. 

The same stitcher is also used for assembling the standard 
Bliss No. 4 three piece Box, illustrated below, now so widely 
used throughout the Packing Industry. 





The BLISS POWER LIFT TOP STITCHER stitches the tops 
of Bliss Boxes after they are filled. This machine can be 
placed beside a conveyor line, or made a part of the con- 
veyor line itself. Each loaded case may be rolled from 
the conveyor on to the table, raised by power to stitch- 
ing position and after stitching, lowered again to the level 
of the conveyor line. Thus the operator is not required 
to lift the box by hand. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI CHICAGO DALLAS 
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CELEBRATE WITH PACKERS EVERYWHERE THE NEWS OF Vic TORY OVER HOG UAIR RE MOVAL 


BRISGO 


THE MONEY-SAVING, MODERN METHOD 
OF DEHAIRING HOGS. 


IT ASSURES, TO THE NATION, HAIRLESS, NICKLESS , SPOTLESS HOGS, 
AND,TO THE PACKER ,BETTER PORK AND BETTER PRICES! 








HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 
910 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


i A 


Name ae a da 
| NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 
HERCULES POWDER. COMPANY 














Company — ee oe | 
Street eet WILMINGTON , DELAWARE 
Ci BRANCH OFFICES: ~~ CHICAGO--- New YORK’: 

oi» _ mM | St. Louis: +» * SALT LAKECiTY: - - ‘SAN FRANCISCO J 
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JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY «+ HAGERSTOWN, MD., U.S. A. 
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“AND RIGHT HERE 
WE BROUGHT OUT THAT a | | 
NEW CONTAINER | 
AMERICAN CAN ‘i aaa git, 2 “IT HELPS A WHALE 
DEVELOPED FOR US.” , ae OF A LOT TO HAVE 
THE RIGHT PACKAGE, 
DOESN'T IT?” 


ie 2.45 | 


A... Can’s research laboratories, and engineering 


and development staffs, are searching constantly for ways 
to help increase sales of a wide variety of products ... 
through better quality-protection . . . through greater 
convenience and popular appeal. We may have ideas you 


can use to stimulate sales. Write us your problems today. 


> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY, 2390 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET ° NEW YORK, N. Y. 





BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


BOSTON «+ CHARLOTTE + CHICAGO «+ CINCINNATI «+ CLEVELAND - DETROIT 
NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK « PHILADELPHIA «+ PITTSBURGH ~- ST. LOUIS + SYRACUSE 
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ARMOUR'’S 
NATURAL CASINGS 


Keep Sausage Fresh-Looking! 


*% Armour’s Natural Casings have the elasticity that helps keep 
sausage smooth, firm, and fresh-looking. This extra eye- appeal 
is mighty important when it comes to selling Mrs. Housewife 
on your brand... And the great smoke penetration permitted 
by Armour’s Casings gives you a flavor advantage, too! Next 
time, remember— 


ARMOUR‘’‘S NATURAL CASINGS 
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Meat Institute (formerly the Institute of 

American Meat Packers) is history. From 
whatever angle this event is judged—attendance, 
displays of equipment and supplies, information 
disseminated and results accomplished in sectional 
and divisional meetings and in the general sessions 
—the verdict must be an unqualified “best ever.” 


Some 1,800 packers, members of their staffs and 
associate members registered for the convention 
sessions—about 300 more than attended the 1939 
convention, which was reported to have had the 
“largest registration on record.” 


Fifty-nine associate members displayed equip- 
ment and supplies. The exhibits occupied all avail- 
able display space and were particularly interest- 
ing from the standpoints of variety of materials 
and devices shown and the manner in which the 
various products were displayed. The exhibitors 
are to be commended for their efforts. There would 
have been more exhibits, Harry Osman, Institute 
director of purchasing practice said, had accommo- 


ey annual convention of the American 








Provision 


NOVEMBER 2, 1940 


————————“ 


35TH CONVENTION IS “BEST EVER” 


dations been available in which to house them. 

Hospitality headquarters were maintained in the 
Drake Hotel and in the nearby Knickerbocker Ho- 
tel by an unusually large number of suppliers who 
had no displays on the exhibit floor. Many ex- 
hibitors also had hospitality rooms on the upper 
floors of the Drake. 

The increasing attendance at the conventions 
each year may be explained, in part, by the steady 
growth of the Institute membership list. A satis- 
factory net increase in Institute members was re- 
corded during 1939. This year the net increase 
was 33. 


Another important factor bringing greater at- 
tendance at the conventions is the rapidity with 
which haphazard and rule-of-thumb processing 
methods are being replaced by scientific control. 
Few packers and operating men can know today 
all the facts available about meat packing, or can 
hope to gain unaided all needed knowledge about 
processes and methods in which they are particu- 
larly interested; improvements in operating and 
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merchandising methods are devel- 
oping too rapidly. 

Many practical facts and much 
helpful new data can be gathered 
at the various section and division 
meetings and in the general ses- 
sions, and a great fund of reliable 
and proved information can be 
gained in conversations with 
packers with similar problems. 
Contact with a large number 
of people, thinking the same 
thoughts and bothered with iden- 
tical problems, is possible only at 
these annual American Meat In- 
stitute gatherings. 

As the industry becomes more 
scientific, as it unquestionably 
will, and as rapidly changing com- 
petitive and economic conditions 
demand a higher degree of man- 
agerial skill, more and more 
packers and operating men will 








one problem or situation greatly 
overshadows others. 


It was not difficult to ascertain 
from the program, the papers 
read and the talks made at the 
section meetings and general ses- 
sions, those problems and situa- 
tions which most urgently need 
solution and correction and, there- 
fore, are uppermost in the minds 
of top executives and key operat- 
ing men. 

First and foremost is the long 
standing need to correct consum- 
ers’ false ideas about meat and to 
educate all classes to the impor- 
tance of a liberal ration of meat 
in any well-balanced diet. More 
efficient meat merchandising by 
individual packers’ sales organiza- 
tions is one phase of the broad in- 
dustry problem of making the 
public meat-conscious which is re- 





find the Institute and the Institute 
conventions sources of great help 
and inspiration. 


The first two days of the con- 


RE-ELECTED CHAIRMAN 


George A. Schmidt was re-elected 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the American Meat Institute by unan- 


ceiving much attention. 

The facts about the food value 
of meat are known, and the edu- 
cational problem is merely one of 


vention, Friday and Saturday, 
October 18 and 19, were devoted 
to section meetings at which packers, accountants, 
livestock buyers and scientific and technical men 
discussed their problems and listened to reports on 
developments in equipment, methods and processes. 
The sausage division held one meeting Saturday. 
No activities were scheduled for Sunday and pack- 
ers spent the time visiting friends, discussing mu- 
tual problems, attending sports events and sight- 
seeing. 

One general convention session was held on Mon- 
day and two on Tuesday. Monday afternoon was re- 
served for meetings of committees, informal discus- 
sions of important problems and meetings of groups 
with mutual interests. 

A close observer would undoubtedly have no- 
ticed the lack of a dominant convention theme. 
This was not because the indus- 
try lacks difficult problems to 
solve, and bothersome and un- 
profitable situations with which 
to cope, but for the moment no 


imous vote. 


RECORD REGISTRATION 


Packers came early and in record num- 
ber to the thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Institute. 


getting the information to con- 
sumers: in convincing form. This 
is a huge task, but it has been worked out in a 
highly creditable manner by the staff of the Insti- 
tute in the current advertising campaign. One 
general session of the convention was devoted to 
a detailed explanation of this campaign. 

No one who heard the description of this giant 
promotional effort directed toward putting more 
meat on the tables in American homes, and saw 
the visual evidence of this effort in the form of the 
results of preliminary studies, art work and maga- 
zine and newspaper advertisements already pub- 
lished or soon to appear, could doubt the effective- 
ness of the plan or question the results. 


The needs of the consumer, the most effective 
ways to meet these needs, the encouragement of 
meat consumption through use of more eye appeal- 
ing packages and better displays 
and trends in food merchandising, 
were subjects which also received 
earnest consideration in the sec- 
tion meetings—further evidence 
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of packer interest in better meat merchandising. 


An outstanding new meat motion picture film, 
produced by the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in cooperation with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, was shown for the first time at the 
convention; it will be given wide distribution and 
should play an important part in aiding meat to 
win the high rank it should hold in the diet of the 
American people. 


The perennial lard problem received its custo- 
mary share of attention, both in the section meet- 
ings, where production was considered, and in the 
general sessions where discussion covered the 
broader subject of winning a more prominent place 
for lard in the general shortening picture. 


In this connection...President Wesley Harden- 
bergh of the Institute announced in his annual re- 
port that the Institute lard standards, designed to 
encourage production of more lard of uniformly 
high quality, have been adopted as permanent. 
Packers are not required to comply with these 
standards, President Hardenbergh said, but he 
urged them to do so. 


The Institute’s lard program and what it means 
for the meat industry were discussed by Harry 
J. Williams, vice president of Wilson & Co. “The 
next important step,” Mr. Williams said, “is for 


each and every member of the industry to adopt . 


the Institute standards and to take such steps as 
are necessary to be sure that all the lard he pro- 
duces is at or above the Institute’s standard of 
quality. 


Lard is a Mutual Problem 


“We should recognize that these are minimum 
standards. I am sure that each of you, without 
great expense, can actually make lard well above 
these standards and it should be our goal to go as 
far above them as we possibly can under our own 
individual circumstances. 


“What we must do is make a uniformly good 
lard. This is not a one-packer proposition. It is a 
mutual problem, and the Institute’s lard standard- 
ization program of making a uniform lard gives 
us an excellent starting point.” 


Exports of meat and lard have dropped almost 
to the vanishing point, and the industry cannot 
look beyond domestic consumption for markets for 
its products. The outlook for livestock supplies 
during 1941, therefore, is of considerable interest 
to all packers. 


C. L. Harlan, principal agricultural statistician, 
division of agricultural statistics, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
estimated that “total live weight of animals to be 
slaughtered under federal inspection for meat pur- 
poses in 1941 will be about 211% billion pounds 
compared with 2214 billion pounds in 1940. 


“Live weight of hogs is down,” Mr. Harlan said, 
“cattle up a little and sheep and lambs little 
changed. Such a total, although below this year, 
would be larger than in any year since 1924. Be- 
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PRESIDENT AND STAFF MEMBER 


Wesley Hardenbergh (right), president of the Insti- 

tute, with George Lewis of the staff. During Mr. 

Hardenbergh’s first year as president the Institute 
has initiated a great meat advertising program. 


cause of the continued small exports of pork ex- 
pected in 1941, the amount of meat from this 
slaughter for consumption would be the second 
largest on record, that is the next largest after 
this year.” 


Meat prices during 1941 and the possibility of 
price inflation as a result of heavy preparedness 
expenditures were two subjects uppermost in the 
minds of many convention visitors. Meat prices 
will be influenced in large measure by any marked 
change in consumer buying power. 


Possibilities of price inflation were discussed by 
Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings 
Institution. Expanding production and an increase 
in average consumer buying power will bring 
somewhat higher prices in many industries, but 
no price inflation is indicated, the speaker said. 


Production Capacity Unutilized 


“We not only have in most commodities surpluses 
and surplus producing capacity, but, taking the 
national economy as a whole, we are far from utiliz- 
ing our production resources at maximum capacity. 
There is a very substantial slack to be taken up, 
and until it is taken up the shortages so largely 
responsible for price advances will not appear. 


“We are now producing at a rate of about 70 
billions of dollars’ worth of goods and services 
annually,” Mr. Moulton explained. “We could pro- 
duce, if we operated at full capacity all along the 
line, 85 billions and perhaps 90 billions. I foresee 
an expansion of national income to approximately 
85 billions within the next year.” 


Only a few of the high spots of the convention 
have been referred to briefly in this introduction. 
Complete reports of the general sessions follow. 
Leisurely reading of the reports on the section 
meetings and general sessions is recommended to 
all forward-looking people connected with the meat 
packing industry. This convention issue of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER can be a helpful source of 
practical information throughout the coming year. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONVENTION 


Livestock, Lard, Inflation 


Discussed 


October 21, 1940 


HE opening session of the thirty- 

i fifth annual convention of the In- 

stitute of American Meat Packers, 
held at the Drake hotel, Chicago, from 
October 18 to 22, convened at 10:10 a.m., 
George A. Schmidt, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Institute, pre- 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: If you are 
all ready, the convention session will be- 
gin. Members of the Institute of Amer- 
ican Meat Packers and honored guests: 
I extend to all of you a hearty welcome 
to our thirty-fifth annual convention. I 
hope that you will enjoy an-interesting, 
profitable stay and that you will ac- 
quire fresh ideas and greater enthusi- 
asms which you can carry back to the 
organizations you represent. 

You have doubtless noticed that no 
afternoon session is scheduled for today. 
There are good reasons for this action. 
First, at the close of this session, the 
board of directors will meet; second, the 
afternoon is reserved for meetings of 
our several committees; third, many of 
you will want to spend the afternoon 
examining exhibits, consulting with 
members of the Institute staff, or doing 
numerous other things for which con- 
ventions seldom allow sufficient time. 

I urge all of you to see the exhibits 
this afternoon. In its entirety, this year’s 
exhibit is the largest and best in our 
history. It merits the careful considera- 
tion of every one of us and should be 
placed first on our list of immediate 
things to be done. 

I call your attention to the Institute’s 
exhibit that represents the work of the 
committee on casings and the sausage 
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at First Session 


committee. It is located inside the door 
of that exhibit room nearest the conven- 
tion hall. You will not only see wonder- 
ful examples of the sausage maker’s art, 
but you will also have an opportunity 
to display your practical knowledge of 
sausage by guessing the weight of a 
large piece of bologna sausage, and, 
what’s more, if you estimate the weight 
correctly, you’ll win an attractive port- 
able radio—that is, if I don’t win it 
first! 


See the Exhibits 


Visit as many displays as you can this 
afternoon—you will have the opportu- 
nity to see others tomorrow, before and 
after the convention sessions. 


These exhibits will reveal to you that 
your Institute has enjoyed a year of un- 
paralleled activity. In addition to main- 
taining its regular services, the Institute 
has ably launched the largest and most 
extensive advertising and merchandis- 
ing program ever undertaken by any 
food industry. This program, I am glad 
to say, has already received the support 
of a large number of our members. It 
is the most constructive and forward- 
looking move we have ever made and 
warrants the wholehearted backing of 
every member of the industry as well 
as those of the Institute. 


You will see a dramatic presentation 
of the campaign plans for the coming 
months at the session tomorrow morn- 
ing. You cannot afford to miss this 
vitally interesting show. 

This campaign has added a tremen- 
dous burden to our Institute staff but 
even so this group has continued to give 
us the many services to which we have 


“EARLY BIRD” 
GETS BADGED 


O. B. Joseph, president, 
James Henry Packing 
Co., Seattle, one of the 
first packers to register 
at the convention, re- 
ceives his convention 
badge from Miss Mar- 
garet Hurd of the Insti- 
tute office at Chicago. 
Miss Hurd was formerly 
at the Seattle office of 
the Institute. Mr. Jo- 
seph’s long trip to the 
convention did not pre- 
vent him from being 
among the earliest ar- 
rivals. 





DIDN’T NEED A GAVEL 


George A. Schmidt, chairman of the In- 

stitute’s board of directors, started the con- 

vention rolling as presiding chairman of 
the opening session. 


become accustomed through the years. 

The department of packinghouse prac- 
tice and research has continued its ex- 
cellent work in helping the industry with 
its operating problems. Many of us 


have received expert aid on individual 
plant problems from the department of ~ 


scientific research. A substantial en- 
largement of the department was ef- 
fected during the year, thus assuring us 
of even greater achievements in the 
vital field of scientific research. 

The purchasing problems of the In- 
stitute have received the usual expert 
consideration from the department of 
purchasing practice. The volume of 
business placed with vendors as a result 
of Institute trade arrangements was one 
of the largest in our history. 

The departments of accounting and 
marketing have continued to render 
valuable service, including studies of 
our operations and results, which have 
been most helpful to many of us. 

Another field in which great advances 
have been made is that of public rela- 
tions. Public understanding of our in- 
dustry, its efficient operation and its 
products have never been as widespread 
or as favorable as at present. 

In many spheres the Institute’s ac- 
tivities have been maintained at a high 
level to the benefit of the entire in- 
dustry. 

I take this occasion to pay tribute to 
the able leadership of President Wesley 
Hardenbergh. You will recall that he 
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assumed office suddenly and under the 
most trying circumstances. In the face 
of these handicaps, he and his staff not 
only kept the regular machinery oper- 
ating in high gear, but also successfully 
inaugurated a far-reaching advertising 
and merchandising campaign. All of 
this is a reflection of the fine executive 
ability of President Hardenbergh and 
the loyalty and efficiency of his staff. 

It is significant that during the past 
year the Institute received two awards 
in recognition of outstanding work. 

An award of merit from the Ameri- 
can Trade Association Executives was 
received for achievement in carrying 
out one of the oldest and most success- 
ful educational programs in the trade 
association field. The award was made 
for the work being carried on by the 
Institute of Meat Packing. 

As you know, the Institute of Meat 
Packing, conducted jointly at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by the university 
and the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, offers home study courses to 
employes in the meat packing industry 
who desire to enlarge and develop a 
greater knowledge of operating prob- 
lems of the industry. In making its 
award, the ATAE made a special note 
of the fact that during the past 18 
years, more than 6,000 persons have 
taken these home study courses. 


Institute Honored 


You are probably familiar with the 
fact that the ATAE made a similar 
award last year for the Institute’s out- 
standing work in conducting the “Fea- 
ture Meat” campaign in 1938. 

The other award is a certificate of 
recognition from the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the National Institute for Com- 
mercial and Trade Executives, issued 
in honor of the late John N. Van Der 
Vries. This award was in recognition 
of outstanding accomplishment in co- 
operative advertising in conducting the 
pork sausage links campaign last win- 
ter. 

Both of these awards are highly re- 
garded in trade association circles and 
we can well be proud of the Institute’s 
achievement in winning them. 

It is a pleasure to report that during 
the last year 33 new members, including 
five sausage members and nine asso- 
ciates, joined the Institute and that our 
membership now comprises 452 com- 
panies, including 74 sausage members 
and 65 associates. I welcome these men 
into our fellowship and I am happy to 
report that the Institute now boasts the 
largest registration in its history. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments during the last two or three 
years which has reached its crest during 
the past few months is the almost com- 
plete falling off of our export trade. 
The war has spread to virtually all 
countries in Europe and since Great 
Britain has established a licensing sys- 
tem, we have shipped very little meat 
to that country. On the whole, with our 
export markets almost completely wiped 
out, the American meat industry now 
1s operating on practically a domestic 
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JOHN MORRELL & CO. DELEGATION GATHERS EARLY 


The Morrell group, left to right: H. C. Morris, superintendent, Ottumwa; Ben F. Allen- 

der, sausage superintendent, Ottumwa; B. J. Libert, assistant sales manager, Sioux Falls; 

A. B. Collier, sales manager, Ottumwa; R. L. Veenker, sales representative, Sioux Falls; 

H. F. Veenker, general superintendent of all plants; R. T. Foster, assistant manager, 
Sioux Falls, and P. J. Larrabee, personnel manager, Sioux Falls. 


basis, and approximately all of the meat 
produced in this country is being con- 
sumed in this country. 

That means it is necessary for us to 
do everything in our power to increase 
demand at home for meat. Supplies 
have been increasing and more product 
is available, and, with our export mar- 
kets closed, almost all of our product 
must be consumed within the four bor- 
ders of the United States. 

Recently we have had a slight in- 
crease in consumer demand but, not- 
withstanding that increase, current 
wholesale prices of many of the prin- 
cipal cuts of meat now are substantially 
lower than six weeks ago. 

Following more plentiful marketings 
of hogs by farmers, wholesale prices of 
fresh pork loins are down about 25 per 





ARMOUR HEAD REGISTERS 


George Eastwood, Armour and Company 
president, in an informal moment follow- 
ing registration. 


cent as compared with those prevailing 
the first of September, and prices of 
other fresh pork cuts also are down 
somewhat. Prices of most smoked meat 
products have not changed greatly dur- 
ing this period, although hams are down 
from 5 to 10 per cent. Prices of hams, 
bacon and smoked picnics also are sub- 
stantially lower than a year ago. 


Wholesale prices of lamb have de- 
clined about 20 per cent during the last 
six weeks, and veal prices are down 
about 10 per cent. There also has been 
some decline in wholesale prices of most 
grades of beef, although declines have 
not been as great as in the case of 
other classes of meat. 


What is expected to occur during the 
next few months in this industry will 
be covered adequately by other speakers 
on the program. I am sure that what 
they have to say will be of extreme in- 
terest to all of us. 

The nominating committee for 1940 
will be made up of the following mem- 
bers: 

George M. Foster, chairman, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; Ed Auge, 
Ed. Auge Packing Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.; G. A. Billings, Cudahy Bros. Co., 
Cudahy, Wis.; Ralph Daigneau, Geo. A. 
Hormel and Co., Austin, Minn.; Paul 
Cornelius, Cornelius Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, Cal.; J. M. Devine, American 
Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah.; 
George A. Eastwood, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago; H. A. Elliott, Elliott and 
Co., Duluth, Minn.; C. E. Field, Field 
Packing Co., Owensboro, Ky.; Otto Fink- 
beiner, Little Rock Packing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark.; Carl Fischer, Henry Fischer 
Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Kenneth Graves, Northern Packing 
Co., Grand Forks, N. D.; David J. Har- 
rison, C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, 
N. Y.; E. D. Henneberry, The Hull & 
Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans.; 
D. R. Howland, Miller and Hart, Inc., 
Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, jr., Hunter 
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Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill.; Louis 
E. Kahn, The E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.; George King, King’s Pack- 
ing Co., East Nampa, Ida.; J. F. Krey, 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Harry 
Lavin, The Sugardale Provision Co., 
Canton, O.; D. G. Madden, East Ten- 
nessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Inc., Chicago; Robert Munnecke, P. 
Brennan Co., Chicago; Chester G. New- 
comb, The Lake Erie Provision Co., 
Cleveland, O.; H. L. Nebergall, D. E. 
Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore.; 
Della Nuckolls, The Nuckolls Packing 
Co., Pueblo, Colo.; H. H. Pfeil, The 
Waldock Packing Co., Sandusky, 0O.; 
R. R. Pinkney, Pinkney Packing Co., 
Amarillo, Tex.; J. W. Rath, The Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia.; W. E. Reine- 
man, Fried & Reineman Packing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Herbert Rumsey, jr., 
The Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J. 


James Sartwelle, Port City Packing 
Co., Houston, Tex.; W. F. Schluderberg, 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle 
Co., Baltimore, Md.; Walter Seiler, 
Karl Seiler and Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
H. M. Shulman, Hammond- Standish & 
Co., Detroit, Mich.; W. R. Sinclair, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank 
Stephens, E. W. Penley, Auburn, Me.; 
T. G. Strange, Carolina Packing Co., 
Orangeburg, S. C.; A. D. White, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; F. E. Wilhelm, The 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; Edward 
F. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

I congratulate all individuals and all 
committees and the members of the 
staff upon their outstanding achieve- 
ments in the successful year now 
brought to a close, and I invite all of 
you to enjoy the sessions of the con- 
vention which I now open. 

We are fortunate in having as our 
first speaker this morning a man who 
has for many years been connected with 
some phase of the livestock and meat 
industry. For over 30 years, he has 


played a prominent role in the field 
of animal husbandry. Many of his ideas 
in breeding have been used to improve 
cattle, not only from the standpoint of 
economy in production but also from 
the standpoint of consumer needs and 
desires. 


He is well qualified to address us on 
the important topic “Significant Trends 
in the Livestock and Meat Industry.” I 
present to you Dean H. P. Rusk of the 
College of Agriculture of the University 
of Illinois. 





Rusk Tells About 
Recent Livestock 
and Meat Trends 











EAN H. P. RUSK: Emphasis 

upon the influence of changing 
consumer demand has become a tradi- 
tional starting point for discussions of 
trends in the livestock and meat in- 
dustry. I shall depart from that tradi- 
tion, for I am sure that processors and 
merchandisers of meats know better 
than I how reduction in heavy manual 
labor by a highly mechanized industry 
has affected the demands for meat, 
especially fat meat. 

Every day you see the influence of 
the modern apartment with its dinette 
and its kitchenette, upon the size of 
meat orders. You cannot fail to recog- 
nize the influence of the automobile on 
sedentary habits and thus indirectly 
upon the trend in demand for meats. 
And you are just as familiar as I am 
with graphs showing the relation of 
employment to the demand for livestock 
products. I prefer, therefore, to deal 
with this subject from the standpoint 
of the producer and his problems. 

It may be well to recognize at the 
beginning of this discussion that a 





MUST BE A GOOD STORY! 


Sidney Rabinowitz (back to camera), president, Colonial Provision Co., Boston, spins an 
amusing yarn for a circle of listeners including (left to right) Lester Lyons, Harry Levi 
& Co., Chicago; Ben Rosenthal, president, Ben H. Rosenthal & Co., Dallas, Tex.; Louis 
E. Kahn, vice president, and Ray L. Treinen, sales manager, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cin- 


cinnati; E. A. Schenk, Schenk Provision Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Edgar Weil, E. Kahn’s 


Sons Co., and Louis W. Kahn, president of the Kahn organization. 
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CITES LIVESTOCK TRENDS 


H. P. Rusk, dean of the College of Agricul- 

ture, University of Illinois, analyzed im- 

portant developments taking place within 
the livestock industry. 


very large part of the agricultural pro- 
duction of this country reaches the mar- 
kets of the world through the avenue of 
livestock. Authoritative estimates in- 
dicate that approximately 70 per cent 
of the land used to produce harvested 
crops is devoted to the production of 
feed for livestock. Two or three decades 
ago a much larger proportion of these 
feeds was used for the maintenance of 
draft animals than is now needed for 
that purpose. Millions of acres of crop 
and pasture land have been diverted 
from that use because of replacement 
of horses and mules by tractors, trucks, 
and automobiles. 

While substitution of mechanical 
power for animal power will, in the 
long run, undoubtedly result in greater 
national economy, it has temporarily 
reduced the outlet for feed crops. Un- 
fortunately this reduction was most 
rapid at the time when world-wide 
market conditions were causing a piling 
up of burdensome surpluses of these 
crops. The untimeliness of the decline 
in horses and mules reminds me of the 
old darkey’s observation about the de- 
pression. “This here depression,” he 
said, “wouldn’t be so bad if it hadn’t 
come right in the middle of hard times.” 

The replacement of horses and mules 
by tractors and trucks continues, and 
still more land will be diverted to the 
production of feed for other classes of 
livestock. This probably means that we 
shall have more poultry and more dairy 
products, as well as ‘more and better 
finished beef, pork, and mutton, to com- 
pete for the consumer’s dollar. 

Other important factors influencing 
trends in livestock production are the 
various federal production control and 
land-use programs. These programs 
have changed and are changing the per- 
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centage of farm land in corn and in 
legumes and grasses, and hence the 
proportion of concentrates to roughages. 
More land has been seeded to grass dur- 
ing the last four or five years than 
ever before during a similar period in 
the history of our country. 

The urgent need for adjustments in 
the utilization of our agricultural lands 
is generally recognized, but it is not 
so clear how a national program is to 
be successfully applied to our millions 
of individual farms nor how even the 
most desirable national adjustments 
will affect the immediate incomes and 
living standards of a large portion of 
our farm operators and their families. 

Fortunately for agriculture, the prob- 
lem is recognized as one of importance 
as well as rural economy. And with 
respect to erosion control, public opinion 
holds that the economic system that ex- 
ploited the farmer shares with the 
farmer who exploited the land the re- 
sponsibility for the cost of repairing 
the damage. While there are sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding methods 
by which this joint responsibility may 
best be discharged, there seems to be 
no good reason for questioning the wis- 
dom of recognizing that it is a problem 
of society as a whole, rather than the 
responsibility of agriculture alone. 

On the other hand, unless both farm- 
ers and statesmen recognize that owner- 
ship of land implies an obligation to 
society for good stewardship, society 
may impose compulsory measures. Since 
rights of ownership have value only as 
they are bestowed and protected by 
society, it would seem an obvious corol- 
lary that acceptance of owership should 
constitute recognition of a compensa- 
tory obligation to society. The willful 
neglect of measures necessary for con- 
servation of the soil may be more harm- 
ful to society than would be widespread 
arson of homesteads on the same land. 


Soil Aid—Not Subsidy 


Sooner or later society will demand 
protection against both types of injury. 
The American taxpayer is about due to 
take a Yankee attitude toward value 
received for money spent; and the fact 
that public monies are being paid to 
farmers for the purpose of instituting 
erosion-control and soil conservation 
measures will not lessen the severity 
of public judgments on any tendency 
to accept these payments as a gratuity 
rather than as payment for honest serv- 
ice rendered to society. 

Regardless of minor differences which 
may exist between your and my basic 
philosophy of a national soil-conserva- 
tion program, we will agree that an 
effective program will result in still 
more land seeded to grass. Not only 
will more grass be grown as a means 
toward better erosion control, but better 
erosion control will result in more and 
better grass. With more of his farm 
in grass, the individual farmer is faced 
with the relatively greater importance 
of acre returns from his pasture and 
hay lands. This is one reason why we 
have already witnessed a marked in- 
crease of interest in agronomic prob- 
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TO CONVENTION VIA PLANE 


Among the packers who sped to the con- 

vention by airplane to reduce traveling 

time to a matter of hours were George J. 

Hertler (left), president and treasurer, 

Hertler & Co., Inc., New Haven, Conn., 

and Josef Weber, sausage foreman of the 
company. 


lems dealing with pasture and hay 
yields. 

Of great importance to the meat in- 
dustry is the fact that this increase in 
grass appears to be more pronounced 
in the high producing grain areas of 
the Corn Belt than in any other part of 
the country. In the past, shifts in the 
relationship between concentrates and 
roughages have brought about some 
change in the type or class of livestock 
produced. Therefore we should be in- 
terested in the way different classes of 





RELAX FOR A MOMENT 


D. S. Ralston, canned meats, Tobin Pack- 

ing Co., Fort Dodge, Ia., and Mrs. Ralston 

enjoy a quiet interlude in convention 
activities. 





livestock utilize roughage and concen- 
trates. While cattle use more of this 
country’s total production of grass than 
do our other livestock, sheep use more 
grass in relation to grain. Records kept 
by 600 cooperators in the Illinois Farm 
Bureau Farm Management Service dur- 
ing the two years 1938-1939 furnish 
the following data on acres of hay and 
pasture used with one acre of corn and 
silage by different classes of livestock: 


Acres of 
Hay and 
Pasture 
127 breeding flocks of sheep...............04 13.6 
48 breeding herds of beef cattle (calves 
SREGINGD 6 6 ntswssvgccascacccccousousves 4.6 
237 herds of dairy cattle.............cce00. 3.8 
83 droves of feeder lambs................. 1.5 
151 droves of feeder cattle..............0- 6 


474 herds of hogs 


These relationships are of course very 
important when livestock operations are 
being adjusted to a larger acreage of 
grass. In some sections of Illinois a 
marked increase has already occurred 
in small flocks of sheep. This appears 
to be a logical sequence to current shifts 
in grass and corn production. 

While different species of livestock 
differ markedly in their ability to utilize 
grass, and in the proportions in which 
they can utilize it in their rations, it 
probably is true that the cheapest nu- 
trients for all our livestock come from 
effectively utilized pastures. 

That our most progressive farmers 
are rapidly adjusting their livestock 
operations to changes in feed supplies 
is evident from analysis by our Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics of 
records of more than 1900 farm ac- 
counts for 1938 and 2520 such accounts 
for 1939. From the beginning to the 
end of each of these calendar years, the 
percentage changes in livestock on these 
accounting farms were as follows: 


Percentage 
Change 

in Numbers 
1938 1939 
PRE GN 5.0 -c atvieed ee inge Caweeee 0 +2 
EE ree eek +3 +21 
I I 65 osu nntiowme weawenes +7 +17 
RE eee Ane oy oe 0 +24 
NL adoeev sn eck eaNanaeyemees +21 +4 
PTOI ses caivcccecaskaveted —14 +38 
a eT ee ee —10 +23 
ee er re +23 +28 


It should also be recognized that a 
marked trend toward an increased pas- 
ture husbandry may have a marked 
effect on the quality of the finished 
product. So far as the dairy industry 
is concerned, a greater use of pastures 
and grass silage appears to improve the 
quality of the product. The transfer of 
the yellow pigment carotene, from the 
grass to butterfat, adds to its market 
value and nutritive value. But with 
beef production the results are different. 
Beef cattle finished for market on grass 
alone do not reach the high finish at- 
tained by grain-fed cattle, and the color 
of the carcass is less desirable, owing 
to the yellow coat of fat produced by 
the carotene of the feed. 

Cattle fed grain on grass also show 
this yellow color and usually sell con- 
siderably below cattle finished in drylot. 
Tests at the Illinois station show that 
lower prices paid by the packer because 
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of yellow tinge in fat can be justified 
only because of public prejudice. If con- 
sumers could be educated to see the 
analogy between yellow butterfat and 
yellow beef fat, there might be less 
objection to grass beef. 


Sheep, next to cattle in importance 
as users of grass in this country, may 
be finished for market at certain sea- 
sons of the year without the use of 
grain. Early spring lambs that have 
been finished on pasture with little or 
no grain frequently top the June mar- 
ket. Western lambs finished on the 
aftermath of small grain crops and fall 
pasture often reach a satisfactory fin- 
ish with a relatively small amount of 
grain. 

There is a growing tendency among 
Illinois farmers to buy western ewes 
with which to start farm flocks. They 
think that western ewes are hardier and 
more thrifty than native ewes pur- 
chased locally. Rams of the larger 
breeds, such as Hampshires and Ox- 
fords, are gaining in popularity, and 
this trend will increase unless slaugh- 
terers show a willingness to pay a pre- 
mium for the more compact mutton type 
represented by breeds like the South- 
down and Shropshire. 


Beef Cattle Improved 


There has been a marked improve- 
ment in the type of beef cattle, due to 
close culling during the drought years. 
Better bulls are being used, and for the 
most part better rations are being fed. 
Hence there is a distinct trend toward 
improvement of the quality of beef pro- 
duced and some trend toward lower feed 
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costs. However, there have not been 
as many economies effected in beef or 
sheep production as in hog production. 


During the five-year period, 1920- 
1924, Illinois account keepers fed 508 
lbs. of corn, oats, and wheat to obtain 
100 lbs. gain in weight on hogs; whereas 
during the 5-year period, 1934-1938, 
a total of only 434 lbs. of grain was 
required to produce 100 pounds gain. 
The proportion of protein concentrates 
fed increased markedly between 1920 
and 1938, and in this latter year hogs 
were allowed to run on pasture (mainly 
legume) nearly seven times as many 
days as they were 20 years before. 


It may be pointed out, however, that 
improvements in production of meat 
animals during the past 20 years have 
not kept pace with economies made in 
grain farming. The introduction of 
mechanical power and more efficient 
tillage machinery, the adoption of hy- 
brid corn and other improved strains of 
grain, along with better soil treatment, 
have greatly reduced the labor input 
per bushel of grain produced. Owing 
to these economies and the government 
support of prices through the ever- 
normal granary, the grain farmer ap- 
pears to have at present a distinct ad- 
vantage over the livestock farmer, who 
furnishes a market for the bulk of our 
agricultural products. This, of course, 
can not continue indefinitely. 


Right now we are hearing a great 
deal about the importance of the ever- 
normal granary in the preparedness 
program. Of course, any thoroughgoing 
preparedness program will include pro- 
vision for meeting future needs of the 


The 


HANDCLASPS AND HELLOS 


1.—R. M. Owthwaite (right), general man- 
ager of Topeka, Kans., plant of John Mor- 
rell & Co., and J. V. Snyder, plant super. 
intendent. 
2.—Two men from Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: John E. Groneck (left), pro- 
vision manager, and L. L. Duncan, general 
superintendent. 
3.—T. H. Hocker, purchasing agent, Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., and W. F. Calladay, 
Los Angeles manager for the company. 
4.—Dave Averch (left), owner of Capital 
Packing Co., Denver, with fellow Colo- 
radoan A. D. Curtis, owner of Pueblo 
Packing Co., Pueblo. 
5.—Arthur A. Dacey, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago, chats with J. L. Olson, beef depart- 
ment, Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
6.—W. J. Luer (left), Luer Bros. Packing 
& Ice Co., Alton, Ill., with G. William 
Birrell, secretary-treasurer, Ch. Kunsler 
Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


country for agricultural products. The 
needs for the immediate future can 
probably be more quickly and cheaply 
safeguarded by the storage of relatively 
non-perishable grains, but for the long 
pull or for a permanent program at 
least three methods of storage should be 
considered. 

1.—Storage and maintenance of avail- 
able plant food nutrients in our soils— 
a sort of deferred ever-normal granary. 

2.—Encouragement and maintenance 
of a great livestock industry—a sort of 
natural ever-normal granary so flexible 
that it will utilize surpluses in seasons 
of overabundant crops and respond to 
subnormal crop yields by sending more 
livestock to slaughter, thus adding di- 
rectly to the food supply in the form 
of meats and at the same time releasing 
a larger proportion of the short crops 
for direct human consumption. 

38.—The storage of surplus grain for 
future use as livestock feed or in an 
emergency for human consumption. 


A Granary Program 


Obviously these three ways of pro- 
viding for future needs would supple- 
ment each other. It also seems clear 
that an ever-normal granary in the 
form of soil fertility is of the greatest 
long-time importance and it is the only 
one of the three in which surpluses can 
never be a burden on our national econ- 
omy. Surpluses of either livestock or 
livestock feeds involve carrying charges, 
and large surpluses maintained over 
long periods of time tend to depress the 
market and upset national economy. 
However, surpluses divided between 
livestock and stored grains will be less 
disturbing than equivalent surpluses 
concentrated in either livestock or 
stored grains. It seems good strategy 
for nations as well as individuals not 
to carry all their eggs in one basket. 

The livestock and meat industry is 
not static. The «development of its 
varied phases has synchronized in a 
most remarkable way with changes in 
land use and with each step in the 
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growth of our whole economic system. 
To understand and anticipate future 
trends of this industry we must recog- 
nize that it is such a vital and sensitive 
part of our economic system that poli- 
cies which in any way affect the habits 
of our people, their industries, or the 
land they farm, or the way they farm 
it, will very soon be reflected in changes 
in livestock and meat production. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Dean Rusk, for your informative and 
instructive talk on significant trends in 
agriculture and in the livestock and 
meat industry. 


One of the most serious problems 
facing meat packers—and this is going 
to be new to a great many of us—is 
the lard problem. As you all know, 
prices at wholesale have been for sev- 
eral years unusually low. About a year 
ago the Institute recommended to this 
industry that tentative studies be 
adopted experimentally. The Institute’s 
lard committee, provisions committee, 
and the sub-committee on shortening 
agents have worked aggressively on 
this problem. 


Harry J. Williams, a member of the 
lard committee, is here to tell us about 
the committee’s program and what it 
means to the meat packing industry. I 
am happy to present Harry J. Williams, 
vice president of Wilson & Co., Inc., in 
charge of plant operations. 





Institute’s Lard 
Program Analyzed 
by Harry Williams 











ARRY J. WILLIAMS: Of the hun- 
dreds of products which are proc- 
essed and merchandised by this great 
industry, I believe it is safe to say that 
for the year 1941, lard constitutes the 
number one problem. The lard problem 
has been very much in the foreground 
for the past two years. 

Not only has it had more attention 
than ever before by the meat packing 
industry, but it also has been recognized 
as a major problem by livestock pro- 
ducers and farm organizations through- 
out the Corn Belt, the colleges of 
agriculture, and the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 

Despite all the discussions and the 
many forward steps in behalf of lard 
that have taken place in the last two 
years, the lard problem is still with us. 
Activity up to the present time may 
be likened to a preliminary skirmish 
before the battle. However, a lot of 
valuable ground has been covered. We 
have acquired much new knowledge 
about lard from the standpoint of nu- 
tritive value, proper production meth- 
ods, and merchandising. 





CHART I—HOG AND LARD PRICES AT CHICAGO 
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EXPLAINS LARD PROGRAM 


Harry J. Williams, vice president, Wilson 

& Co., told what the Institute’s lard pro- 

gram consists of and what it means to the 
industry. 


We feel sure we know what the prob- 
lem is, and what brought it about, and 
we believe we know what it will take 
to recapture what we have lost. We 
are now at the stage where the essential 
task is to enlist volunteers to fight 
shoulder to shoulder during the years 
ahead in this great battle in behalf 
of lard. 


I fully appreciate that most of you 
in this audience are thoroughly familiar 
with lard and the problems that are 
associated with it, but in order to have 
a common background in discussing this 
subject, let’s take a few minutes to 
discuss the present economic position 
of lard. 

Lard represents from 30 to 35 lbs. 
per hog, or approximately 17 to 20 
per cent of dressed weight. The weight 
of lard obtained from a hog is almost 
equal to the weight of the hams. There- 
fore, when lard prices fall below hog 
prices, as indicated in this chart, it is 
obvious that lard is having a very defi- 
nite depressing influence on the price 
of hogs. 

You will note on the chart which 
begins with the year 1921, that lard 
prices remained well above hog prices 
consistently throughout this period 
until 1938. On the righthand side of 
the chart, which shows these prices by 
months during the years 1938-39-40, 
it will be observed that lard prices re- 
mained below hog prices every month 
from Sepetmber, 1938, to August, 1939. 

Due largely to the speculative inter- 
est in lard following the outbreak of 
the war, lard prices were higher than 
hog prices during most of the period 
from September, 1939, to July, 1940, 
but in recent months lard prices again 
have fallen below hog prices, creating 
the most unfavorable price spread for 
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CHART II—HOG SLAUGHTER AND LARD PRODUCTION, 1927-1940 
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lard in the entire 20-year period. 

The trends of hog slaughter and lard 
production in recent years are shown in 
Chart 2. It may be observed during 
the period from 1927 to 1933, when our 
federally inspected hog slaughter aver- 
aged about 46 million head, federally 
inspected lard production averaged 
about 1,600,000,000 Ibs. Following this 


period, a sharp decline in production 
occurred, resulting from the govern- 
ment production control program and 
the 1934 and 1936 droughts. The low 
point was reached in 1935 when in- 
spected lard production amounted to 
only 662 million lbs. 

With the return of more favorable 
weather and normal corn crops, hog 


CHART III—LARD EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES, 1927-1940 
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slaughter, and, consequently, lard pro- 
duction, has increased sharply since 
1937. Lard production this year has 
been at normal levels for the first time 
since 1933, but because of the reduc- 


tion in demand for lard that has 
occurred both at home and abroad, we 
now find ourselves with a real lard 
surplus problem. 

The loss of our export markets is 
indicated in Chart 3, which shows ex- 
ports to Germany, United Kingdom, 
Cuba, and to all countries since 1927. 
You will observe that exports to all 
countries declined from 848 million lbs. 
in 1929 to the low point of 97 million 
lbs. in 1935. In spite of the very sharp 
increase in production that has occurred 
since 1935, exports in 1940 will amount 
to only about 200 million lbs. This rep- 
resents a tremendous loss, especially 
when we consider that exports in the 
late twenties, amounting to 700 to 800 
million Ibs., represented nearly half of 
our federally inspected lard production 
in this country. 

You will observe that exports to Ger- 
many have declined from around 200 
million lbs. in 1929 to none in 1940. 
Exports to the United Kingdom, nor- 
mally our largest foreign outlet, also 
have declined sharply and are almost 
insignificant this year. Shipments to 
Cuba have increased very gradually in 
recent years, but are still very small. 


Increased Competition 

How did Europe fill their needs for 
fat that were formerly supplied by lard 
from this country? We need not dwell 
on this question except to call attention 
to the fact that improved methods of 
processing have played a great part. 

A good many of you will remember 
the terrible looking whale oil that was 
brought in for soapers, that has now 
been changed by rendering the whale 
immediately in the whaling boats, 
within a few hours after the catch, 
making a beautiful oil, which, when 
further processed, makes a _ product 
which is an effective substitute for 
export lard. 

The improved method of handling 
soybean and other vegetable oils also 
has played an important part. 


Competition at Home 


Our increased competition has not 
been confined to our foreign markets. 
Keen competition has occurred right 
here at home. The most outstanding 
example is the rapid development of 
the soybean industry. Ten years ago, 
soybean oil was an insignificant factor 
in the domestic oil picture. In 1930, 
only 14 million lbs. of soybean oil were 
produced in this country, whereas in 
1940-41, the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that possibly 700 million lbs. 
will be produced, which is equivalent to 
half of our federally inspected lard pro- 
duction. This does not tell the whole 
story either. A decade ago, soybean oil 
was used principally in paints and var- 
nishes. Today, 80 to 85 per cent of the 
oil is used for food. 

While it might seem to some that this 
increased competition in our markets 
for lard, both at home and abroad, is 
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an adequate explanation of the un- 
favorable price picture shown in Chart 
1, I think we should very frankly admit 
that we have not done our utmost to 
help lard retain its rightful place in 
the consumer market. 

We have not been up on our toes, 
fighting with all our might to retain 
the consumer acceptance for lard that 
it once enjoyed. Much good work has 
been done during the past two years 
but there is still much more to do. 

We welcome competition in this in- 
dustry. We believe in it. Competition 
is what has made meat packing the 
great industry that it is today and no 
more romantic story can be found in 
American industry anywhere than that 
which relates the progress, through 
keen competition, that we, as an in- 
dustry, have recorded. Our steadily im- 
proved and efficient use of by-products 
is a fine example of this progress. This 
same effort, and this same progress, are 
what is needed for lard. 

I want to speak in behalf of the re- 
search group. I don’t feel that this lack 
of progress is due to research. If re- 
search is to be blamed, it is because 
they have not been good salesmen. Our 
research group has for years been scold- 
ing the operating and sales people for 
being satisfied with the lack of interest 
that has been shown in lard. There was 
a feeling among packers that each one 
made good lard. 


Scientists Ready to Help 


One packer would feature his open 
kettle lard, another packer would fea- 
ture another kind of lard, but there was 
a feeling that the lard was good enough. 
Not enough attention was being given 
to what the consumer wanted. I do not 
believe that the compound that was 
made ten years ago was particularly 
creditable; it was not until the com- 
pound people ran up against the new 
competition, such as that of Spry and 
Crisco, developed by research, that 
shortening was greatly improved. How- 
ever, since the operating and sales de- 
partments did not ask the research 
workers to develop lard, because they 
were not called upon, having felt that 
our lard was good enough, the research 
people had to find out how to make a 
shortening product as good as that of 
our competitors. 

To illustrate what our research peo- 
ple can do when called upon, I have a 
little exhibit to show you. We have here 
several display tubes of crude cotton- 
seed oil. When this oil is allowed to 
settle, the foots and other residue go 
to the bottom. This is really a terrible 
looking raw material; yet, through 
scientific research and engineering de- 
velopment, our research people have 
been able to make a beautiful white 
product. Now if our research workers 
can do this, what can’t they do with 
lard? 

Some of you might say that lard is 
dependent upon world markets and that 
there is nothing we can do about it. 
For the last two years, whenever the 
subject of lard comes up, all we heard 
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ACTIVE AT CONVENTION 


Not only was Harry Williams, vice presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co., an early registrant, 
but his talk on lard was one of the con- 
vention highlights. He is registering with 
Miss Betty Walsh of the Institute. 


is that, “Lard is in the dog house.” We 
will never put lard in its rightful place 
until we put romance into lard. 

Let’s all agree to stop saying that, 
“Lard is in the dog house,” and let’s 
all search for ways to solve the lard 
problem. I want to be very frank and 
say that I do not pretend to know the 
answer, but I am willing to play on 
the lard team to find out what the 
best answer is, and I have much con- 
fidence in our very able research men 
in this industry—men like Dr. Lewis, 
Dr. Vibrans, Dr. Newton, Dr. Tolman, 
Dr. Vollertson, Dr. Gross, Dr. Rupp, 
and Dr. Nelson. We have a great corps 
and I could mention many others who 
are not on the scientific committee but 
have done fine work on this problem. 


I want to tell you a little bit about 


HITS LINE 
FOR 50 YEARS 


William E. Atherton, 
Swift & Company, a 
beef grader for more 
than 46 years, shown 
with Miss Elouise Let- 
son of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, 
shortly after receiving his 
gold Institute award for 
half a century of service 
in the meat packing in- 
dustry. The football 
sausage held by Mr. 
Atherton and Miss Let- 
son was a feature of the 
exhibit of sausage in 
natural casings, which 
attracted much attention 
and favorable comment 
among packers attend- 
ing the convention. 








what our company has done, although 
we haven’t scratched the surface. A 
few years ago, when the lard problem 
became acute, we invited Dr. Vibrans 
of the Institute research laboratories, 
to come out and tell us where to start. 
Dr. Vibrans met with our practical 
operating folks, our research people, 
our provision men, and our sales group. 
Dr. Vibrans very:clearly, through slides 
and other methods, explained all the 
research work that had been done on 
lard and showed us the place to start 
improving it. 

He had Miss Schwartz of the Insti- 
tute research staff discuss the subject 
with us also. Miss Schwartz is very 
capable and has done much to stimulate 
interest in lard, because she thoroughly 
believes in the value of lard for the 
housewife. By putting the Institute’s 
recommendations into practice, we 
found it was easy to make good lard. 
We thoroughly believe in the Institute’s 
program for good lard making. 


Treat Your Fats Kindly 


There is no product in the packing 
house that will cooperate better with 
you in making a wonderful finished 
product than the fats. If you handle 
the fats cleanly and promptly, and do 
not abuse them, you have gone a long 
way toward improving your lard. 

First of all, let’s take an inventory 
of ourselves on how we are handling 
our fats. Trimming room fats are too 
frequently allowed to pile up, are held 
in trucks, are held in warm rooms, and 
often held in the tank rooms: over night. 
In the case of our sweet pickle trim- 
mings, almost every cellar foreman 
seems to like to accumulate sweet pickle 
fats until he has a worth while lot to 
send to the tank house. Handling fats 
the Vibrans way or the Institute way 
is to handle them carefully and it has 
been very surprising and pleasing to 
see that if fats are handled kindly and 
quickly, they will respond and make 
good lard. Fats actually cry out and 
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say, “If you treat me right, I will make 
you good lard!” 

The industry has seen a tremendous 
change in the handling of hams—sweet 
pickle fats are now produced from short- 
cured hams instead of from old long- 
cured hams which were often back- 
packed and then held in the cellar. If 
these short-cured hams are fatted 
promptly, and the fats handled quickly, 
the fats will make a beautiful lard, 
which is in every way superior to the 
lard produced from fats from the old 
long-cured hams. 


Handling S. P. Fats 


It must be remembered, however, that 
fats deteriorate through enzymic action 
and oxidation and it is essential that 
sweet pickle fats, even those from im- 
proved hams, be handled promptly to 
the rendering tank. Dr. Vibrans can 
tell you how to improve sweet pickle 
fats by caustic refining or the addition 
of activated carbon to the rendering 
tank and thereby refine the sweet 
pickle fats, which by mixing, will make 
a good product. 

I think there is a feeling among some 
packers that only the larger packers 
who have hydrogenating and deodoriz- 
ing plants can take the sweet pickle 
fats, hydrogenate and deodorize them 
and thereby make a good lard. It is 
true that some of the packers are so 
equipped at some of their plants but only 
at a few. 

I understand that the larger packers 
who have many units over the country 
are only so equipped at three or four 
plants. We are only equipped at two 
of our plants in a limited way and we 
have the same problem at our outlying 
plants as the smaller packers have, so 
we have a common problem. 

Now after you have made your good 
lard, what is your next enemy? Pipe 
lines. Yes, pipe lines are enemies. Are 
you going to spoil all your previous 
good work by pumping good lard into 
one end of your pipe system and draw- 
ing off poor lard at the other end? 
They tell us that in the old days, they 
used to pump lard in pipe lines a mile 
long. We still do quite a bit of pumping 


through pipe lines. If each one of you 
will examine your pipe lines, I dare say 
you will be shocked. I have here an 
actual example. 

There are probably reasons for this 
complex arrangement. It is probably 
the result of expansion in the plant. 
Additional tanks were put in and con- 
nections from the main lines were 
hooked up following the lines of least 
resistance. 

Then we have sagging pipe lines, 
pockets in joints, loose fittings and 
leaky threads, sharp bends and dead 
ends. These are hard to clean and this 
is where lard settles and becomes rancid 
and rancid lard is the starter for more 
rancid lard. It is not expensive or diffi- 
cult to fix this. 


Watch Your Lines 


Make the pipe lines from the tank 
house to the refinery the shortest pos- 
sible distance. When adding or replac- 
ing, have all pipe lines welded and 
pitched for complete drainage. Brass 
valves, bronze cocks, other brass fittings 
and particularly brass and bronze pump 
parts, such as seats, rods, valves, liners, 
etc. are ali injurious to lard. Contact 
with brass, bronze or copper greatly 
decreases the stability of lard to oxida- 
tion. 


Lard which has been in contact with 
these metals becomes rancid much 
faster than lard which has not. The re- 
search men tell us that brass, bronze, 
and copper act as pro-oxidants, that is, 
they increase the tendency of the lard to 
absorb oxygen and thus become rancid. 
Therefore, when replacements are made, 
all brass cocks, valves, and fittings 
should be replaced with all iron fittings. 
Ask Dr. Vibrans to help you criticize 
your lard equipment and I will promise 
you that he will be of real help. He was 
a real help to us and this service is avail- 
able to all members for the asking. I 
hope that the demand will be so great 
that we will need two, three or four ad- 
ditional men like Dr. Vibrans. 

I think at this point we should say a 
word about the new lard definitions that 
have been issued by the U. S. Dept of 
Agriculture and which will become effec- 
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ENEMY OF 
GOOD LARD 


A lard line with sagging 
pipes, brass connectors 
and cocks, loose fittings, 
dead ends and leaky 
threads may ruin good 
lard which starts 
through it. Lard settles 
at these points and be- 
comes rancid—to be- 
come the starter for 
rancidity in other lard. 
The chart was shown 
by Mr. Williams as an 
example of poor piping 
layout. 
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tive on November 1. On this date, the 
industry is required to segregate its 
fats into two groups. The first group of 
fats will be used for the production of 
lard and the second group for the pro- 
duction of rendered pork fats. 


The Institute has had frequent con- 
tacts with the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture with respect to these defini- 
tions. A special Institute committee 
went to Washington on three occasions. 
This committee was appointed by the 
Institute lard committee, of which 
Ralph Daigneau was chairman. This 
lard committee had joint meetings with 
the provision committee and the insti- 
tute sub-committee on shortening 
agents. Many tests were made and 
much work was done. This special In- 
stitute committee has done an excellent 
job in presenting the viewpoint and 
recommendations of the industry to the 
department officials. 


The Institute committee has told the 
Department of Agriculture officials re- 
peatedly that the industry is sym- 
pathetic with the department’s objec- 
tive of improving the quality of lard, 
but that the proper selection of fats is 
only one of the many requirements for 
achieving this objective. 


Finished Lard Quality 


The committee’s platform has been 
that the measuring stick of good lard 
is the quality of the finished product, 
and that the processors should be given 
as much flexibility as is consistent with 
good practice in its efforts to produce 
high quality and uniform lard for the 
consumer. 


The new definitions deny us the priv- 
ilege of further processing sweet pickle 
and other so-called rendered pork fats 
and using them in the production of lard. 
We realize the lard situation is unfavor- 
able and that the Department of Agri- 
culture feels that it must take some ac- 
tion to improve the situation but the 
industry’s committee sincerely believes 
that the restrictions placed on the use 
of rendered pork fats that are further 
processed into high quality fat are more 
harmful than beneficial in solving the 
lard problem, and the committee has 
asked the government for an oppor- 
tunity to present once more its views on 
this matter. 


The government’s new lard definitions 
at this stage are experimental and we 
will, of course, continue to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
putting them into effect. We are con- 
fident that, as time goes on, the errors 
and weaknesses in the definitions will 
be corrected. Certainly, the Institute’s 
committee will continue to work with 
this viewpoint. 

We should not let this development 
retard in the slightest the Institute’s 
lard program. The government’s defini- 
tions apply only to federally inspected 
plants. The Institute’s program for bet- 
ter lard making and selling includes all 
plants, regardless of whether they are 
federally inspected or not. A success- 
ful program for improving lard must 
go far beyond the proper selection of 
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fats. The department officials agree with 
us on this point. 

Now, just what is the industry’s lard 
program, and, what must we do to make 
it click? 

A little more than a year ago, stand- 
ards for lards were recommended by the 
Institute to members of the meat pack- 
ing industry. These standards were de- 
veloped by the Institute’s committee on 
scientific research and had the approval 
of the other committees which deal 
with various phases of lard production 
and merchandising. These recommenda- 
tions specified that the standards were 
tentative and were to be tried out ex- 
perimentally for a year. At the expira- 
tion of this time, consideration would 
be given to their permanent adoption. 

One hundred and eighty-five com- 
panies of this industry accepted this 
recommendation and tried these stand- 
ards out experimentally. Members were 
given valuable assistance in this trial by 
the Institute’s research laboratory under 
the direction of Dr. Lewis. Hundreds 
of samples of lard were analyzed free 
of charge by the laboratory for the 
companies cooperating in the project. 

When the analysis showed that the 
lard was not up to standard, Dr. Vibrans 
gave assistance and suggestions to such 
companies in overcoming the problems 
which were being encountered. Let’s 
welcome, in fact, let’s ask for construc- 
tive comments from the Institute labora- 
tory. 


Standards Made Permanent 


In recent months, the appropriate 
committees of the Institute have re- 
viewed the practicability of the lard 
standards in the light of our back- 
ground of experience over the past year. 
After carefully appraising the results, 
each of these committees has approved 
by an overwhelming vote a resolution 
providing that the Industry’s lard stand- 
ards be made permanent on November 
1, 1940. 

This recommendation has been trans- 
mitted to the board of directors of the 
Institute and a substantial majority of 
the board approves the recommendation 
and now commends it to each member 
of the industry that makes lard. 


So we say that the next important 
step is, for each and every member of 
the industry to adopt these standards 
and to take such steps as are necessary 
to be sure that all the lard he produces 
is at or above these Institute’s stand- 
ards of quality. 


We should recognize that these are 
minimum standards. I am sure that 
each of you, without great expense, can 
actually make lard well above. these 
standards and it should be our goal to 
go as far above them as we possibly 
can under our own individual cases. 

What we must do is make a uniformly 
good lard. This is not a one-packer 
proposition. It is the industry’s prob- 
lem. It is a mutual problem and the 
Institute’s lard standardization program 
of making a uniform lard gives us an 
excellent starting point. 








HERE AND THERE 


1.—Paul I. Aldrich, editor emeritus, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, welcomes 
to the convention Arthur D. White, direc- 
tor of public relations, Swift & Company. 
2.—Fred Krey (left), president, Krey Pack- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo., with son, J. F. Krey, 
first vice president of the company. 


I hope that all lard will prove to be 
so uniform that the advertising plan- 
ning committee of the Institute will see 
fit to enlarge the appropriation for ad- 
vertising lard. Perhaps we can develop 
a seal of approval or some means of 
identifying this good lard for advertis- 
ing purposes. I believe this can be ac- 
complished in the very near future if it 
has the wholehearted support of the in- 
dustry. 

I am sure we are all proud that these 
progressive steps which are being taken 
in behalf of lard are being conducted on 
a strictly voluntary basis and we heart- 
ily endorse keeping it on a voluntary 
basis for the future. 

It is not enough merely to make good 
lard. There is a real challenge to our 
sales people to do a better job of mer- 
chandising lard. It is up to them to 
capitalize fully on the improvement in 





10 GOOD REASONS 
FOR USING LARD 
Beiny Presented to 130 Million Con- 
sumers by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board 
1—Lard is an ECONOMICAL 
Shortening. 
2.—Lard has high NUTRITIVE 
VALUE. 
3.—Lard is 97 per cent DIGEST- 
IBLE. 
4.—Lard is rich in ENERGY. 
5.—Lard for TENDER, FLAKY pie 
crust. 
6.—Lard makes EXCELLENT 
cakes. 
7.—Lard for FINE biscuits and 
light breads. 
8.—Lard is a GOOD fat for frying. 
9.—Lard imparts FLAVOR to other 
foods. 
10.—Lard is an ALL-ROUND cook- 
ing fat. 
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quality and the uniformity that is 
brought about by the program for bet- 
ter lard making. 

I hope the day will come in the very 
near future when the sales representa- 
tives of the entire industry will sell 
lard on the basis of the same standards 
of quality. This will require a common 
understanding and conviction of the cor- 
rect standards for measuring quality in 
lard and talking only in these terms in 
selling. I hope we will soon see lard sold 
in terms of quality and its nutritive 
value rather than solely in terms of 
price, as is too frequently the case today. 

I hope we will discontinue abusing 
our lard by over-stocking our dealers. 
We must encourage dealers to order 
frequently and turn the product over 
rapidly. We must impress upon our 
dealers that lard, like butter, is best 
while fresh, and the product should not 
be abused by holding too long or keep- 
ing at improper temperatures. All 
these things, together with good lard 
making, will regain the confidence in 
lard that is so greatly needed. 


Meat Board Help 


We have a lot of valuable help in 
doing this industry job of selling lard. 
We have R. C. Pollock of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in this meet- 
ing today. I know he stands ready to 
continue to help tell consumers and 
home economics people throughout the 
country of the many virtues of lard. I 
am sure we have all seen Mr. Pollock’s 
attractive poster which shows ten good 
reasons for using lard. 


The agricultural colleges, the swine 
producers and the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture are all greatly interested in this 
program and will give it great support. 

There are many opportunities open 
to us for improving the sale of lard 
which haven’t been mentioned and time 
does not permit a full discussion here. 
There is the package problem. When 
we all make a uniformly good lard, it 
will be entitled to a much better con- 
tainer than the ones in common use 
today. 

Improved packaging plays an impor- 
tant part in improved merchandising 
today—we have all noticed the new pa- 
per milk containers, which is a good ex- 
ample. We have made progress during 
the last year or two in developing better 
lard containers but we must go further. 


Some Progress Made 


I do not wish to-leave the impression 
that we have not seen real progress al- 
ready in improving lard. Many com- 
panies have made valuable contributions 
to this cause. To name a few, Morrell 
deserves credit for its drip-process, 
“Prido”; this firm has always been en- 
thusiastic about lard. Likewise, Cud- 
ahy developed “Clix,” and Swift recently 
developed its new “Bland Lard.” We 
include our firm in this group for having 
developed the new “Certified Lard” a 
year and a half ago. There are many 
other lard enthusiasts in the industry, 
including Kahn, Kingan, Meyer, and 
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Sucher, and Hormel has been active in 
promoting lard, and has _ supported 
Lard Week in Austin, an event which 
has received wide publicity. 

It may be that none of these efforts 
represents the real answer to the lard 
problem, but they do represent the kind 
of effort that will give us the answer 
eventually. We must keep open minds 
and seek constantly for new and better 
methods. For example, one outstanding 
man in the meat industry recently sug- 
gested that one good way to solve the 
lard problem was to introduce a brand 
new name for lard. Perhaps there is 
virtue in this suggestion. 

The lard problem, as I have outlined 
it here today, is a real challenge. It isa 
challenge to a great industry. We are 
every bit as good in this industry as 
DuPont, General Motors, Ford, Good- 
year and other industrial leaders I 
could mention. If we will all pitch in 
and support the Institute’s lard pro- 
gram with the sweat of our brows, we 
ean lick this lard problem just as we 
have many others. 

It is through the successful execu- 
tion of this program that we will lay 
the firm foundation for producing lard 
of the uniformly good quality which is 
so essential to a successful merchandis- 
ing and advertising program. By put- 
ting this program over, through per- 
sistent and determined efforts, we will 
regain the housewife’s preference and 
put lard back in its rightful place in the 
sun as the all purpose shortening of 
America. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Mr. Williams. I am sure everyone here 
feels privileged to have been able to 
hear from one who is so qualified in 
speaking on this important subject—a 
member of an important organization 
in our industry which has done a great 
deal of pioneering in lard. 

All of us are acquainted with the 
marvelous work of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and fully appre- 
ciate the magnificent job it has done to 
help educate consumers on the merits, 
uses, and facts of meat. The Board has 
recently completed a sound motion pic- 
ture film entitled “Meat and Romance.” 
The film is to be presented to us by the 
man behind the Board’s work—the gen- 
eral manager of that organization. I 
am glad to introduce to you R. C. Pol- 
lock. 





Pollock Displays 
Board’s New Meat 
Promotional Film 











R. R. C. POLLOCK: Members of 

the Institute: My remarks con- 
cerning this film will be very brief, I 
can assure you, but I do wish to express, 
on behalf of the directors of the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, their 
sincere appreciation for the fine coop- 
eration of the Institute and the individ- 
ual packers in supporting the Board’s 
program. 


Concerning this picture, it will have 
to talk for itself. There is nothing much 
I can say about it. I might apologize to 
Mr. Hardenbergh at this time for the 
—well, you might say we have been 
pests to the Institute in getting out 
this picture. It has taken a lot of work 
and we have had to go to the Institute 
for help and assistance. 


Just a word concerning the picture. 
We feel it will reach all classes from 17 
years of age on up. When we started 
the production of this picture, or the 
first suggestion came from Albert Mit- 
chell that we should have such a picture, 
we planned to make one primarily for 
the high schools, the colleges and the 
universities. As we analyze this pic- 
ture, however, we find that anything 
along the meat line good for a girl or 
boy 17 years of age, is just as good for 
the man or woman 87 years old because 
they usually do not know much more 
about it than the boys or girls of 17. 


Selection Sequence 


The picture as you will see it is di- 
vided into four sequences. The first 
deals with the selection of meat. You 
are all familiar with the fact that 85 
per cent of the demand in beef is for 
15 per cent of the carcass; as a result, 
some particular pieces of meat are 
higher in price, and a large number of 
cuts go begging on the market. We 
attempt to bring that out. 


The second sequence deals with the 
cooking of the meat. There are only 
two methods of cooking—by dry heat 
and by moist heat. When you cook by 
dry heat you do not add water—exam- 


LARD’S PLACE 
IN THE SUN 


Lard’s_ re-establishment 
as the all-purpose short- 
ening of America de- 
pends on a number of 
factors. There must be 
a foundation of correct 
operating procedure and 
research upon which to 
base a lard of uniform 
quality before merchan- 
dising and advertising 
can be fully effective, 
according to Harry J. 





Williams. 
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A REAL MEAT BOOSTER 


R. C. Pollock, general manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, reviews the 
filming of ‘Meat and Romance,” new 
sound motion picture recently completed 
under the auspices of the Meat Board. 


ples are roasting, broiling and pan broil- 
ing. The other method is by braising 
or cooking in water. 

The second phase of the sequence 
shows the necessity of and the value in 
cooking meats by low temperature 
rather than high temperature. How- 
ever, 75 per cent of all meats are 
cooked by high temperature. 


The third sequence deals with carv- 
ing, which should be of particular in- 
terest to the men. 

The fourth sequence deals with the 
nutrition story on meat. It is a rather 
hard subject to handle because there 
is so much to say in such a short time. 
After this copy had been prepared, we 
again called upon the Institute of 
American Meat Packers for its coopera- 
tion. 


Script Analyzed Carefully 


After the copy was first written the 
Institute invited in the men and women 
of its advertising committee, the nutri- 
tion committee, the chemistry committee 
and the home economics committee. This 
copy was read over carefully and then 
prepared in the shooting script form, 
something unusual in the preparation 
and making of a film. 

This same committee went over this 
copy the second time, after about 20 
changes had been made in the first 
draft. Of course, the main thing we had 
in mind was that if we could get the 
approval of all these members of the 
Institute’s committees, then we would 
not be sticking our own neck out. So, 
we have the approval. 


There is a strong nutrition story in 
there, and this copy has been approved 
by the Bureau of Home Economics of 
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the Department of Agriculture, the 
American Medical Association, Dr. L. 
Vaham of the University of Wisconsin, 
Dr. Burr of the University of Minne- 
sota, and several other people who are 
authorities on nutrition. 

The final sequence in this picture is 
in technicolor. It shows the uncooked 
and cooked meat dishes. 

I want to say to you that I have 
not seen the picture in its finished form. 
The picture was finished last Friday 
and is being shown here for the first 
time. No one from the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board or anyone 
else has seen it but those who pro- 
duced it. 

It is to be used in high schools, col- 
leges and universities, before Rotary 
Clubs, Kiwanis Clubs, service clubs, 
women’s organizations, packers, and 
packers’ salesmen. We hope to have 
150 prints ready for distribution within 
the next few weeks. It is up to you to 
decide how it can be used to the greatest 
advantage. So, we will now have the 
picture—“Meat and Romance.” 

The sound motion picture was shown. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Mr. Pollock. I have found that 
packers all over the country are al- 
ways interested in hearing from you, 
and this morning is no exception to the 
rule. I think most packers have heard 
that there was some romance in the 
packing business, but they have been 
so busy trying to make both ends meet 
that they have not been able to find 
it. This morning they got a little touch 
of it. 

I have a telegram here in which you 
will be interested. It is from the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, to Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president, Institute of American 
Meat Packers: 


“TO YOU AND THE MEMBERS 
OF THE INSTITUTE OF AMERI- 
CAN MEAT PACKERS ON THE 
OCCASION OF THE THIRTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, I WISH 
TO EXTEND THE CORDIAL 
GREETINGS OF THE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. I HAVE NO DOUBT THAT 
IN YOUR CONSIDERATION OF 
OUR PRESSING NATIONAL PROB- 
LEMS EMPHASIS WILL BE GIVEN 
TO THE WHOLE-HEARTED CoO- 
OPERATION BEING GIVEN BY 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY TO 
THE DEFENSE PROGRAM. I AM 
SURE ALSO THAT FULL CONSID- 
ERATION WILL BE GIVEN TO 
THE EFFECT UPON A FREE 
AMERICA OF PROFLIGACY IN 
THE EXPENDITURE OF THE RE- 
SOURCES OF THE PEOPLE AND 
THE RESULTING IMPOSITION OF 
A MOUNTING MORTGAGE ON 
EVERY CITIZEN, EVERY BUILD- 
ING, EVERY BUSINESS. WE WISH 
YOU A MOST SUCCESSFUL 
MEETING. JAMES S. KEMPER, 
PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF THE UNITED STATES.” 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: The next 


FROM “MEAT 
AND ROMANCE” 


This attractive arrange- 
ment of uncooked #? 
meats, vegetables and 
fruits is from the new *4 
Meat Board film which 
was shown for the first 
time at the convention 
of the Institute of 
American Meat Pack- 
ers. The second se- 
quence of the film deals 
with the cooking of 
meat; here are two typ- 
ical scenes from the 
picture. One of them 





shows the roast going 
into the oven and, since 
meat cooking tempera- 
ture is emphasized, the 
meat thermometer oc- 
cupies a prominent po- 
sition. The film is to be 
used in high schools, 
colleges and universi- 
ties, before Rotary, Ki- 
wanis and other service 
clubs, women’s organi- 
zations, packers and 
packer salesmen. About 
150 prints of the film 
will be ready for distri- 
bution within the next 
few weeks. 


Tan 


SELECTING THE CUT IN THE RETAIL STORE 


One sequence of “Meat and Romance,” new Meat Board film, deals with meat selection 
and brings out the fact that many desirable cuts are available at relatively low prices. 


order on our program is one which 
carries with it a sentiment dear to the 
heart of every packer—the award of 
gold and silver buttons to those having 
served the industry for 50 and 25 years, 
respectively. We are privileged to have 
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with us a former president of the 
Institute’s predecessor, the American 
Meat Packers Association, who is going 
to make the awards. Renew your ac- 
quaintance with Albert T. Rohe. 

(See next page.) 
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50-Year Veterans 
of Industry Given 
Their Gold Badges 











LBERT T. ROHE: As I glance 

over the audience and see some of 

my dear old friends, I am really de- 

lighted. I came here unexpectedly— 

just ran in, and these boys corralled 

me. They said, “You have to do this 
little thing.” 

I think that anyone who has ever 
been connected with the industry, if 
they stay long enough to be a veteran, 
cannot help but feel as I do just now. 
They welcomed me, they made me feel 
so at home, as though I were still in 
the business. I thank you all. 

We have thirty 50-year men. I under- 
stand there are just a few of them 
here. 

F. A. Wolf, American Packing and 
Provision Co., Ogden, Utah, plant su- 
perintendent. ‘ 

Joseph Jackson, Heil Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

John Scheu, K & B Packing & Pro- 
vision Co., Denver, Colo. 

Frank Kohrs, president of the Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., a member 
of the board of directors of the Insti- 
tute. 

Michael 


Reitmann, H. H. Meyer 


Packing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Peter J. Brackin, in charge of the 
cold storage cellars of Miller and Hart, 
Chicago. 


Edward O. Cline, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 

Emery W. Stater, foreman of the 
pork cutting department, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

John J. Eyerman, J. Fred Schmidt 
Packing Co., Columbus, O. 

T. Jefferson Webb, founder of the 
Webb Packing Co., Salisbury, Md. His 
son is receiving the button for Mr. 
Webb. 

Vincent J. Huber, Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

James O’Brien, 
pany, Chicago. 

William C. Malone, Armour and 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. 

Dan Creeden, Armour and Company, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Richard Beggs, Armour and Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kans. 

Al Godel, Armour and Company, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

Ralph Hufford, Armour and Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Kans. 

G. Burkhardt, Henry Burkhardt 
Packing Co., Dayton, O. 

Fritz Schubert, Houston Packing 
Co., Houston, Tex. 

Fred G. Stumpp, Lima Packing Co., 
Lima, O. 

Oscar M. Weindel, Luer Bros. Pack- 
ing & Ice Co., Alton, Ill. 

Dana Wayne Dunton, John Morrell 
& Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

Frank Spier, Peyton Packing Co., 
Inc., El Paso, Tex. 

M. H. Fallon, Wm. Schluderberg— 
T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Conrad Valentine, The Wm. Schluder- 


Armour and Com- 





COMPLETE FIFTY YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE INDUSTRY 


Taking their place in the meat packing industry’s hall of fame for yeoman services, these 
nine men were given a rousing ovation as they were presented with their 50-year gold 
buttons by the Institute. Twenty-one other men, unable to attend the convention, 
will receive their 50-year buttons by mail. FRONT ROW (left to right): John J. Eyer- 
man, J. Fred Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, O.; John Scheu, K & B Packing & 
Provision Co., Denver, Colo.; Edward O. Cline, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia.; 
Michael Reitmann, H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O., and Emery W. Stater, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. BACK ROW (left to right): F. A. Wolf, American 
Packing & Provision Co., Ogden, Utah; Peter J. Bracken, Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago; 
Joseph Jackson, Heil Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Frank Kohrs, president, Kohrs 
Packing Co., Davenport, Ia. 
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PAYS TRIBUTE TO VETERANS 


To Albert T. Rohe, a past president of 

the American Meat Packers’ Association, 

went the honor of awarding the Institute’s 

gold service buttons to men who have com- 

pleted 50 years of work in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 


berg—T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Fred Yoerk, Sacramento Valley Meat 
Dealers Ass’n, Sacramento, Calif. 

J. Frank Bowen, John P. Squire Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 

William E. Atherton, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Steve Stocosky, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

Frank Trcka, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
Chicago. 

I do not think there is anything else 
to say, but just look at all the young 
fellows here. See what a satisfaction 
it is to arrive at that point. It is an 
industry which has worked into al- 
most every phase of life. We have, all 
told, approximately 950 veterans who 
will receive silver buttons for 25 years 
of service. That makes a total of almost 
a thousand workers of the industry. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Now, if 
you boys will take a seat over here and 
remain until after this session, we 
would like to get a picture of you later 
to keep for posterity, and to put into 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER—the con- 
vention number. I think we can say 
with the famous American poet, “If 
there is any old fellow who got mixed 
with the boys, please take him out 
without making a noise.” 

It is our good fortune to have on this 
morning’s program an old friend of 
ours—a man who has made many 
notable contributions to our Institute 
conventions in the past. We welcome 
back to our convention platform Mr. 
C. L. Harlan of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, who will talk to us on 
the significant topic, “Prospective Sup- 
plies of Livestock.” 
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Harlan Sees Less 
Meat During 194I; 
Demand May Rise 














L. HARLAN: Four years ago I 
» attended the annual meeting of 
the Institute and talked on the outlook 
for livestock supplies as it appeared at 
that time. Before starting the prepara- 
tion of this paper I thought it might 
be well to check up on the statements 
made four years ago to see how well 
the forecasts made then were substan- 
tiated by later developments. 


I would recommend similar proce- 
dure to all persons who undertake to 
make forecasts as to the future, near 
or more distant, of matters physical, 
economic, political or sportive. 

Four years ago I summarized “the 
livestock situation for the next few 
years” as follows: “For packers, a 
relatively small physical volume and, 
in 1937, a rather poor average quality, 
an increasingly large dollar turnover; 
rather keen competition. For producers, 
a year of high costs but increasing 
prices, with good prices for several 
years, a period more advantageous to 
cattle producers than to hog producers, 
producers east of the Mississippi get- 
ting a larger than usual proportion of 
packers’ payments for livestock. For 
consumers, smaller supplies of meat, 
higher prices and large total payments 
for meat, also higher total consumer 
incomes.” 


Supplies Judged Correctly 


A check on these statements shows 
that in general what was said about 
supplies and the relative advantages 
of different classes of producers and 
as to poor quality in 1937 was substan- 
tially correct. What was said as to 
prices was substantially correct for 
1937 and 1938, but not so good since. 
What was said as to increasing dollar 





LOOKS INTO THE FUTURE 


Making a return appearance at the Insti- 

tute’s convention, C. L. Harlan, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, gave the pack- 

ers a preview of what to expect in live- 
stock supplies during 1941. 


volume and increasing consumers’ ex- 
penditures for meats did not check out, 
although the indicated ‘trend of incomes 
on which forecasts were based was not 
bad. 


My conclusion from this check on 
my “batting average” of four years 
ago is that forecasts of physical facts, 
such as volume, when the supporting 
evidence is good, and of economic facts, 
such as prices, for periods when the 
physical aspects are the dominating 
factor, can be made with much more 
assurance than can forecasts based up- 
on assumptions that economic relation- 
ships which have existed in the past will 
continue largely unchanged in the 
future. 


























































LAUDED FOR THEIR MANY YEARS OF SERVICE 


Representing 450 years of active association with the meat packing industry, the nine 


men in the background are being awarded their gold buttons by Albert T. Rohe. 
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Thus, on the strength of this con- 
clusion, I will confine my statements 
which are in the nature of forecasts 
to the realm of the physical, which in 
this case is the prospective volume of 
livestock supplies. However, I may de- 
vote a little time to certain economic 
relationships that may be of as much 
interest to you as they are to me. 


What About the War? 


The dominating subjects of thought, 
of conversation and of publicity today 
are war and national defense and it 
is a very unresourceful speaker or 
writer who cannot by some hook or 
crook tie up his subject to national de- 
fense. 

I am thus confronted with possible 
alternatives of either attempting to be 
unique by avoiding any reference to 
the war or national defense, however 
pertinent, or of plunging head first 
into the stream of current discussion 
to demonstrate that the successful out- 
come of the national effort depends in 
part upon the patriotic activities of 
stockmen and packers. 

A comparison of the livestock and 
meat situations during the years of 
the first World War and at the present 
time, is considered of some significance. 
Consequently, I have brought along a 
chart showing the total live weight of 
livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection, by species, by years from 
1915 to 1940, and the total live weight 
of estimated total slaughter for the 
same period. A rough estimate of prob- 
able inspected slaughter for 1941 is 
indicated. (See page 86.) 

This chart, you will note, shows both 
the total live weight of inspected 
slaughter in 1940 and the estimated live 
weight of slaughter in 1941 as larger 
than in any year from 1915 to 1919. In 
fact, the total in 1940, with the last 
three months estimated, is larger than 
in any other year, except 1923 and 1924. 
It might actually exceed the total of 
either of these years if hog slaughter 
should be larger in November and De- 
cember than now estimated. Likewise, 
the estimate I have made for 1941, 
although smaller than for 1940, is larger 
than the total in any year of the World 
War period. 


1916-17 and 1940 


Comparing the production situations 
of the different species at the present 
time with what they were in 1916 and 
1917, we find considerable similarity. 
Cattle numbers then, as now, were on 
the upward phase of the cycle. The 
earlier cycle started upward in 1912 
and reached its high point in 1918; the 
present cycle started up in 1938 and 
present numbers are about the same as 
in 1917. 


There is, however, considerable dif- 
ference in the make-up or “consist” 
as we say, of the national cattle herd 
now from what it was 25 years ago. 
It now includes a much larger propor- 
tion of milk cows and of young milk 
stock, which is reflected in the greatly 
increased slaughter of calves at the 
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present time compared with the 1914- 
18 period. The present herd of beef 
cattle also includes a larger proportion 
of cows and a much smaller proportion 
of steers, particularly steers over two 
years old. 


The trend of hog production was also 
upward from 1914 to 1918, stimulated 
by the rapidly advancing war-time 
prices. It has also been upward the 
last three years from the low level 
reached following the drought years 
of 1934 and 1936. Although the number 
of hogs on farms on January 1, 1941, 
will not be greatly different from what 
it was in 1917, there is now a much 
larger proportion of the hogs in the 
commercial production region of the 
Corn Belt. Although inspected hog 
slaughter in 1941 will be smaller than 
in 1940, it will probably be larger than 
in any year before 1922. 


1941 Kill Smaller 


Sheep numbers, sheep and lamb 
slaughter and wool production were at 
a materially lower level during the 
1914 to 1918 period than they are at 
the present time. Likewise, the per- 
centage of lamb and mutton in the total 
of all meat, although still small, is 
relatively much larger at the present 
time. 

As already indicated total inspected 
slaughter in 1941 is now expected to be 
somewhat smaller than in 1940. The de- 
crease will be a result of the smaller 
supplies of hogs, with little change 
now indicated for other classes. The 
spring pig crop of 1940 was 8 per cent 
smaller than that of 1939, according 
to the June pig crop report. The de- 
crease in the Corn Belt states, however, 
was only 5 per cent. 


The number of sows to farrow in the 
fall season of 1939 was indicated as 
about 12 per cent smaller. Again the 
decrease in the Corn Belt was only 7 
per cent—much smaller than in other 
areas. In fact, the most pronounced 
drop in hog production this year was 
in the southern states, where hog pro- 
duction has been on a relatively high 
level for some years, largely as a re- 
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sult of the high level of hog prices 
during the years when Corn Belt pro- 
duction was low. 

This decrease in the pig crop will 
be reflected in a reduction in hog 
slaughter during the marketing year, 
October 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941. 
It now looks as if inspected slaughter 
during that period might be between 
43 and 44 million head, compared with 
47,700,000 head during the marketing 
year ended last September 30. Such a 
slaughter, however, would be consider- 
ably larger than in any other marketing 
year since 1933-34. 


Seasonal Marketings 


As to how this total will be dis- 
tributed seasonally over the year is 
somewhat uncertain. A hog-corn ratio 
now lower than a year ago and below 
average, and the relatively weak market 
and low hog prices during the late 
winter of the 1939-40 season, are rea- 
sons for expecting that farmers may 
tend to market a larger than average 
proportion of their spring pigs during 
October through December. 





On the other hand, the knowledge of 
the smaller supply of hogs, the gener- 
ally anticipated improvement in the 
demand for meat, and the ample sup- 
plies of feed grains are factors which 
may encourage farmers to hold their 
hogs. 


In most past years when there has 
been a relatively heavy early marketing 
of hogs (which were years when 
slaughter during the first quarter ma- 
terially exceeded that of the second 
quarter) not only has the hog-corn 
ratio been low, but actual supplies of 
corn and feed grains have been short. 
This year there is no shortage of feed 
grains. My own conclusion is that 
marketings during the first quarter will 
not be greatly different from the second 
quarter, which will mean that the de- 
crease from last year will be about 
the same in both quarters. 


It is perhaps noteworthy that the 
distribution of slaughter over the year, 
during the last three marketing years, 
has followed very closely the normal 
pattern of the years 1920 to 1929. And 
this despite the fact that there has 
been a rather marked increase in the 
proportion of the slaughter supply 
coming from the eastern Corn Belt 
and decrease in the proportion from the 
western Corn Belt, mostly west of the 
Missouri river. There is a marked dif- 
ference between these areas in produc- 
tion practices and in resulting seasonal 
distribution of marketings. But these 
differences have not brought any change 
in the seasonal distribution of the total. 


It now seems likely that the decrease 
in the fall pig crop this year will be 
relatively somewhat greater than that 
of the spring pig crop. Hence, it is to 
be expected that the decrease in 
slaughter during the second half of the 
1940-41 year will be relatively more 
than in the first half. 


There is little evidence at present 
on which to base an opinion as to 
whether or not the 1941 pig crop will 
be smaller than that of 1940; and if 
so, how much. The December pig re- 
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port on breeding intentions for the 1941 
spring season will give us the first 
definite clue. The course taken by hog 
prices during the next two months will 
undoubtedly be a material factor in 
influencing farmers’ decisions as _ to 
breeding. 

These prices will largely determine 
the hog-corn ratio, since the rate of 
the corn loan will tend to establish 
the minimum level of corn prices. With 
the loan rate a little higher than a year 
earlier, and with corn production 
smaller this year than last, corn prices 
will probably be higher. 

If, as a result of smaller hog supplies, 
better consumer demand and improved 
storage demand, hog prices should make 
little seasonal decline from present 
levels there might be little change in 
Corn Belt production next year, but the 
present relatively low level of hog 
prices may cause further reduction in 
the South. However, there has been 
this new factor of an artificially high 
corn price—meaning by this a price con- 
siderably higher than if there was no 
corn loan—injected into the situation 
which makes deductions based upon 
past experience of questionable validity. 


An Unusual Situation 


In the past, a low hog-corn price ratio 
from October through December has 
usually occurred in years when hog 
prices were low, because of large sup- 
plies, or corn prices were high as a re- 
sult of a short crop, and sometimes a 
conjunction of both. At the present 
time, we have an anomalous situation 
of hog prices, low relative to prices of 
other livestock and also to prospective 
supplies, and the level of consumer in- 
comes and corn prices high relative to 
total corn supplies and also to prices of 
other feed grains. 

Whether Corn Belt farmers with fair- 
ly large corn supplies in sight and hog 
numbers below the pre-drought average 
will react as usual to an unfavorable 
hog-corn ratio, and reduce next year’s 
spring farrowings below those of 1940, 
is yet to be determined. If they do so 
react, a reduction of 5 per cent or more 
in 1941 spring pigs is not unlikely. 

Probable cattle and calf slaughter can 
be predicted a year in advance with 
much less confidence than can hog 
slaughter, even though the trends in 
production can be foreseen fairly ac- 
curately. Cattle are not produced and 
slaughtered within a fixed period as are 
hogs. Slaughter in any year may be 
materially above or below additions to 
numbers from births and imports. 

Hence when I estimate that the live 
weight of cattle and calves slaughtered 
in 1941 will be about the same as in 
1940, this is only a judgment based 
upon such facts as the present position 
of the cattle cycle, present cattle num- 
bers in different regions, feed supplies, 
cattle and calf prices, and other factors. 

Cattle feeding may be on a some- 
what smaller scale in 1941 than in 1940, 
since only a minor proportion of the 
fed cattle marketed in 1940 showed 
much of a profit and for most feeders 
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INSTITUTE DIRECTORS AT ANNUAL LUNCHEON 


The annual luncheon for the directors of Institute brought together some of the leading 
figures in the meat packing industry. From this panoramic view, they all seem to be in 
a jovial mood while waiting for the main course—meat. 


it was a rather unprofitable year. How- 
ever, despite this and the prospects for 
higher corn prices in 1941 than in 1940, 
more feeder cattle moved into the Corn 
Belt states during the three months, 
July through September this year, and 
at higher prices, than during the cor- 
responding period in 1939. This indi- 
cates that Corn Belt feeders have rather 
optimistic expectations as to fat cattle 
prices next year. So, unless the move- 
ment of feeder cattle in October and 
November is considerably smaller this 
year than last, the Corn Belt may feed 
as many this season as last. 


The seasonal distribution of the fed 
cattle supply next year, however, may 
be somewhat different from what it was 
this year. There is some tendency 
among cattle feeders to plan their oper- 
ations and marketings in light of mar- 
ket conditions in the previous year, that 
is to have cattle ready for the period 





when prices were favorable and avoid 
those when conditions were unfavorable. 


This year prices of fed cattle im- 
proved from January through April, 
but dropped off rather sharply in May 
and reached the low point of the year 
about the middle of June. Prices began 
to show distinct improvement in July 
and by the middle of August were back 
to the late April levels and last week 
reached the high point of the year to 
date. Hence, there may be some ten- 
dency this season to feed for the early 
spring and late summer and fall mar- 
kets and to avoid the winter and late 
spring and early summer markets. 
Cattle and calf slaughter under fed- 
eral inspection is expected to be larger 
this year than last and to increase again 
moderately next year. At the same 
time cattle numbers are expected to in- 
crease again this year and also next 
year and it will be 1942 or 1943 before 
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slaughter will increase sufficiently to 
prevent any increase in numbers, unless 
we should have another severe drought 
year that would force a sharp reduction 
in cattle numbers. Whatever increase in 
cattle slaughter there is in 1941 will 
probably be in cows and heifers and the 
average weight of cattle slaughtered 
in 1941 may be enough below this year 
largely to offset the increased number 
slaughtered. Slaughter of calves next 
year is expected to be little different 
from this, any change probably being 
an increase. 

Sheep production in this country has 
been much more stable during the last 
ten years than either cattle or hog pro- 
duction. The number of breeding ewes 
has not changed greatly, and changes in 
the lamb crop have been largely deter- 
mined by feed and weather conditions 
which affect the percentage lamb crop. 
This year’s lamb crop was estimated to 
be 3 per cent larger than that of last 
year and the largest on record. 

The increase this year over last was 
largely a result of the record crop in 
Texas, which was over 20 per cent 
larger than that of last year. Since only 
a small proportion of the Texas lambs 
are slaughtered in the year when 
dropped, these increased numbers will 
affect slaughter in 1941 more than in 
1940. 


Whether slaughter during the current 
lamb marketing year, May 1, 1940 to 
April 30, 1941, will be larger than last, 
will depend largely upon the relative 
proportions of Texas lambs that are fed 
out and marketed before May 1, 1941, 
and that are held over and shorn and 
marketed as grass fed yearling lambs 
after May 1. 


Lamb Feeding Uncertain 


It is too early yet to have any clear 
picture of the lamb feeding situation 
this year. Present indications are that 
there will be no great change in the 
total fed, but some shift among feeding 
areas—probably fewer in Colorado, 
Scottsbluff and Wyoming, more in Mon- 
tana, and the Dakotas; a possible sharp 
increase on wheat pastures in Kansas 
and Oklahoma and some increase in 
Texas, not much change in the Corn 
Belt proper or west of the continental 
divide. 

Good late rains over most of the dry 
areas of the Great Plains states and of 
the inter-mountain region have materi- 
ally improved range feed prospects, and 
breeding flocks in all the western sheep 
states should go into the winter in good 
condition. With fairly favorable weather 
at lambing time, the 1941 lamb crop in 
these states should be little different 
from that of this year. The 1941 native 
lamb crop may be somewhat larger if 
there is not a repetition of the unfavor- 
able weather of last winter and spring 
in some areas. Although sheep and 
lamb slaughter may be a little larger 
in 1941 than in 1940 any increase is 
expected to be moderate. 


On the basis of the above analysis I 
have roughly estimated that the total 
live weight of animals to be slaughtered 
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Executives at the Convention 


1.—W. F. Schluderberg, president, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, and 
Walter Seiler, president, Karl Seiler & Sons, Philadelphia. 

2.—Edward F. Wilson, president, and Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the board, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., Chicago. 


3.—Charles Trunz, vice president and treasurer, Trunz Pork Stores, Brooklyn, with 

R. S. Schoelkoff, secretary. 

4.—Paul C. Smith, vice president, Swift & Company, and John Holmes, Swift president. 

5.—Trio of vice presidents: James D. Cooney, Wilson & Co., Inc., S. W. Lund, Swift & 

Company, and William S. Clithero, Armour and Company. 

6.—T. Henry Foster, president, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 

7.—Jay C. Hormel, president, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 

8.—V. D. Skipworth, president, Skipworth Packing Co., Springfield, O., with Frank A. 

Hunter, president, Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

9.—W. R. Sinclair (right), president, and Howard C. Greer, vice president, Kingan & 

Company, Indianapolis. 

10.—T. O. Jones, vice president, G. M. Peet Packing Co., Chesaning, Mich., and 

Frank J. Stevens, treasurer. 

11.—George Eastwood, Armour and Company president. 

12.—Geo. A. Hormel & Co. executive group, composed of (left to right) Ralph Daigneau, 

vice president, T. H. Hocker, purchasing agent and member of the board of directors, 

J. L. Olson, manager, beef division, Bob Gray, manager, packing division, and H. H. 

Corey, vice president. 

13.—James S. Scala, president, Scala Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 

14.—Charles H. Swift, chairman of the board, Swift & Company, Chicago, in a serious 

mood. 

15.—Ray R. Pinkney, president, Pinkney Packing Co., Amarillo, Tex., a director of the 

Texas Independent Meat Packers’ Association. 

16.—W. L. Balentine (center), president, Balentine Packing Co., Greenville, S. C., 

B. B. Balentine (right), vice president and treasurer, and J. D. Gilreath, superintendent. 

17.—Bostonians Sidney Rabinowitz (right), president, Colonial Provision Co., and Max 

Chernis, president, Boston Sausage & Provision Co., exchange smiles. 

18.—R. J. Gunderson, vice president, Roberts & Oake, Chicago, and J. Seeley, provision 

manager of the company. 

19.—A. F. Hunt, vice president, Swift & Company, Chicago. 

20.—Ira Loewenstein, president, Superior Packing Co., St. Paul, Minn., and Max 

Rothschild, M. Rothschild & Sons, Chicago. 

21.—L. E. Griffin, P. G. Gray Co., Boston, and Fred Duffield, general manager, Jacob 

E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia. 

22.—Frank Kohrs, president, Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Ia., a 50-year industry 

veteran. 

23.—A. E. Nelson, president, Adolf Gobel, Inc., New York City. 

24.—George C. Hofmann (right), vice president and general manager, North Side 

Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and Robert A. Hofmann, secretary-treasurer. 

25.—F. G. Haeussermann, secretary-treasurer, Laclede Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 

R. S. Young, general superintendent. 

26.—Paul W. Trier, president and general manager, Arnold Bros., Inc., Chicago. 

27.—C. A. Luer, general manager, Luer Bros. Packing Co., Alton, Ill. (left), with W. J. 

Luer (right), secretary-treasurer of the company and A. T. Luer (center), secretary- 
treasurer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles. 











under federal inspection for meat pur- 
poses in 1941 will be about 21% billion 
pounds, compared with 22% billion 
pounds this year. The live weight of 
hogs is down, cattle up a little, and 
calves and sheep and lambs little 
changed. Such a total, although below 
this year, would be larger than in any 
other year since 1924. Because of the 
continued small exports of pork ex- 
pected in 1941, the amount of meat 
from this slaughter for domestic con- 
sumption would be the second largest on 
record, that is next largest after this 
year. 

If this estimate is reasonably accurate 
—say within a half billion pounds too 
high or too low—it indicates an ade- 
quate commercial supply of livestock 
and meat for next year measured in 








terms of total or per capita supply of 
the last decade. But, of course, it will 
not result in nearly as high a meat pro- 
duction per capita as in the early 1920’s, 
as population has increased considerably 
in the past 20 years. It is wholly prob- 
able that the demand for meats, conse- 
quently the packer demand for live- 
stock, will expand during the next year. 
This improved demand, however, will be 
reflected in higher prices for a smaller 
quantity and higher total payments for 
meats and livestock and not in increased 
slaughter. 


Although there may be some shift in 
the areas of meat consumption in 1941 
as a result of the concentration of large 
numbers of men for military training, 
and even though the per capita con- 
sumption of these ‘men may be larger 
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than it would have been in civilian life, no shortage for the rest of the popula- 
the probable supply of livestock for tion. 
slaughter indicates that there will be Hence, there seems now no reason 


CATTLE SLAUGHTER AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL, AND CATTLE 
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to anticipate that we will have a repeti- 
tion of the “meatless” meals and “meat- 
less” days of 1917 and 1918; and I think 
it can be truly said that both live- 
stock producers and packers hope that 
there will be no such repetition. 

Before concluding this talk, however, 
I should like to devote a little time to 
those other aspects of the livestock situ- 
ation, earlier referred to, which have to 
do with economic relationships, in some 
of which supply is also a factor. These 
remarks will be centered around the 
other charts I have here. 

Two of these charts show for cattle 
and hogs, separately, the relationships 
between the proportions of the live 
weight of each in the total live weight 
of all livestock slaughtered under Fed- 
eral inspection and the proportion of 
packer payments for all livestock going 
to each species respectively. In my talk 
of four years ago, I pointed out that for 
the period 1921 to 1933, there had been 
an inverse relationship between the 
changes in the proportions of live weight 
and changes in the proportion of packer 
payments, for both hogs and cattle; also 
that a change in direction of either pro- 
portion with one species was accom- 
panied by an inverse change in the pro- 
portion of the other, since combined 
they usually make up over 85 per cent 
of the total. 


Same Relationship in '34 


The same relationships also prevailed 
in 1934, if the processing taxes on hogs 
were added to the packer costs. In 
1934, excluding the processing tax, and 
in 1935, either including or excluding 
the tax, there was the unusual situa- 
tion of the cattle proportions both in- 
creasing and the hog proportions both 
decreasing. In 1936 the opposite situa- 
tion developed, with the cattle propor- 
tions both decreasing, and hogs in- 
creasing. 


In 1937, as a result of the relatively 
sharp increase in calf and_ sheep 
slaughter, the proportions of cattle and 
hogs in the total live weight both de- 
clined a little, but with the proportion 
of payments for cattle going up and for 
hogs down. In 1939 and in 1940, the 
pre-drought relationships of direction 
of change again prevailed, but there 
was a marked difference between the 
proportion of live weight and the pro- 
portion of payments for each species 
compared with the pre-drought period. 

The proportions of live weights were 
back to about the average of that 
period, but the proportion of payments 
going to cattle was much higher and 
that going to hogs was much lower. 
In fact, as the chart plainly shows, 
there has been a downward trend in 
the proportion of payments going to 
hogs since about 1926, and an upward 
trend in the proportion going to cattle. 

Up until now I have said little about 
prices and I intend to venture no fore- 
casts as to what prices may do. How- 
ever, I should like to show you a few 
charts that may \point to what might 
be expected as to prices in 1941. As 
you all know there was for a good many 
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years a rather close relationship be- 
tween non-agricultural income—call it 
consumers’ income—and the total 
amount of money paid for meat; these 
consumers’ expenditures were reflected 
in what packers received for the meat 
they sold, and in the prices they paid 
for livestock. 

These relationships are shown in 
terms of index numbers in one of these 
charts. You will note, however, that 
this relationship has not been so good 
during the last two years, and that the 
spread between the index of consumer 
incomes and the indices of consumers’ 
payments, wholesale value of meat sold, 
and payments for livestock have tended 
to widen. Since 1936 when this spread 
tended to approach the pre-depression 
relationship, the index of incomes rose 
from about 86 to 99 in 1940 while the 
other indices dropped from about 80 
to 75. 

When the packer payments are sep- 
arated among the different species of 
livestock and indices for each are com- 
puted, it is plain that the abnormal 
relationship between payments and in- 
come during the last few years has 
been caused by hogs. 


The chart of the movement of these 
various indices shows that the pay- 
ments for cattle, calves and sheep and 
lambs in 1940 would each be approach- 
ing the average of 1924 to 1929, as 
would also non-agricultural income, but 
that payments for hogs were only about 
55 per cent of the base average. 


Moreover, the live weight of cattle, 
calves and sheep and lambs in 1940 
are all above the base average, but hogs 
are only about back to that average. 
A number of reasons have been given 
to account for this disparity in prices 
between hogs and other livestock. 


However, can we assume that during 
the coming year, as a result of the 
large increases in non-agricultural in- 
comes which are now being predicted, 
that the expenditures for meat and pay- 
ments for livestock will continue at 
about the levels of the last few years, 
with the average price per pound of 





WHO’S NEXT? 


Miss Margaret Hurd of the Institute was 
one of the corps of girls on registration. 


all livestock bought up in 1941 only 
enough to offset the smaller supply in 
sight? 

In other words, if the index of in- 
comes jumps up from around 99 for 
1940 to 110 to 115 for 1941, will these 
other indices stay down around 75? 
Personally, I do not think they will; but 
I do not rate myself as one having 
authority as a forecaster of what prices 
may do. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Mr. Harlan. 


All America today is anxiously try- 
ing to read the signs to determine the 
possibilities of price inflation. There is 
no more vital or timely subject to every 
man in this hall. Our next speaker is 
as well qualified as anyone in the United 
States to discuss this important prob- 
lem. You will recognize him as one of 
the highlights on our convention pro- 
gram three years ago. I present to you 
the president of the Brookings Institute 
—Dr. Harold G. Moulton. 


PACKER PAYMENTS FOR LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTERED UNDER 
FEDERAL INSPECTION, 1921-40 
INDEX NUMBERS (1924-29=100 ) 
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Moulton Sees No 
Speedy Inflation 
As in First War 











AROLD G. MOULTON: It is now 

lunch time and I. am going to 
cooperate with you by making my re- 
marks just as condensed and brief as 
possible. I will discard the manuscript 
and speak extemporaneously with that 
end in view. 

Let me begin by recalling to you 
simply that all great wars have been 
marked by very great inflation in prices. 
The Napoleonic Wars, the Civil War 
and the World War all showed price 
advances of at least 200 per cent. In 
every case they were followed by cata- 
clysmic declines in prices, either very 
quickly or in the course of a few years. 
These great declines produced very seri- 
ous problems of economic and financial 
readjustment. 

It is obviously of the utmost impor- 
tance that the rise in prices be kept 
within the narrowest possible limits. 
Rising prices give paper profits for a 
time, which are likely to be taken away, 
of course, in the form of taxes, but they 
also leave an aftermath of deflation 
which wipes out the gains previously 
made and produces years of serious 
disturbance. 


Why Prices Rose 


Let me begin by pointing out the 
forces which were responsible for price 
rises in the World War, because unless 
we see the sources of disturbance 
clearly, we are not in a very good posi- 
tion to judge what is likely to happen 
this time. Very briefly, then, the first 
source of disturbance, which began long 
before we entered the war, was the very 
great volume of European buying of 
American foodstuffs and raw materials, 
and also munitions and supplies. 

This buying was not coordinated pur- 
chasing, but was highly competitive 
purchasing engaged in by purchasing 
agents of the leading belligerents on 
both sides. Intense competition in the 
placing of orders here, which some of 
you remember, led to a rapid advance 
in prices in the second year of the 
World War. 

After the United States entered into 
the war, the same kind of competitive 
buying was engaged in within the 
United States. The War and Navy De- 
partments, instead of working in a 
coordinated way, went into the market 
and competed for a limited supply of 
goods on a pure price basis, thus sky- 
rocketing prices. It did not lead to 
larger quantities of supplies and mate- 
rials. It merely meant, in this case, 
that the Navy got there first. 

Third, as soon as we had had this 
very rapid expansion in the prices of 
foodstuffs and many other ordinary liv- 
ing commodities, the demand for wage 
increases became very great. It was 
said that wages must be advanced in 
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order to compensate for the higher costs 
of living. Thus wage adjustment boards 
adopted the principle of advancing 
wages, and even where there were no 
wage adjustment boards, the processes 
of competition for labor led to sharp 
advances in wage rates. 

Then, finally, a great source of diffi- 
culty during the World War period was 
what I will call general credit inflation 
for want of a more specific term. 

Instead of financing the war largely 
on the basis of taxation plus loans made 
by individuals and paid for out of the 
current income of those individuals, the 
World War was financed to a very con- 
siderable degree on the basis of a 
planned extension of credit. 

Governments sold their bonds in very 
great volume directly to the banks; 
even when they sold them to the public, 
they asked the public to borrow the 
money from the banks to pay for their 
Liberty bonds, instead of taking that 
money out of current consumption. 

Now that meant that the people had 
the usual volume of money for con- 
sumer goods and for spending in the 
ordinary consumer markets; at the 
same time, this added money was added 
to the total purchasing power of the 
nation. As a result, the total quantity 
of money for expenditure in the mar- 
kets increased much more rapidly than 
the volume of goods available. That 
was a pervasive, fundamental, under- 
lying influence, and the World War 
could not have been financed by more 
unsound methods than those actually 
employed. 

Spiral Hard to Stop 

It involves also banking policy. The 
Federal Reserve authorities were in- 
clined to exert a restraining influence 
with a view to preventing the expan- 
sion of bank loans to businessman A, 
when all it meant for businessman A 
was that he might bid away from busi- 
nessman B his labor supply or his sup- 
plies of raw materials). When we 
reached the stage where all labor was 
employed, and all our plant capacity 
was in use, then all our expansion of 
credit meant intensification in compe- 
tition and an increase in wages and in 
prices. 

When the Federal Reserve sought to 
exert some restraining influence, it was 


SPOKE ON PRICE INFLATION 


Speaking before a large audience, Dr. 

Harold G. Moulton, the Brooking Insti- 

tution, warned packers of the dangers in 
war-time inflation. 


sharply opposed by the treasury offi- 
cials, who worked in antagonism to the 
Federal Reserve authorities rather than 
in cooperation with them. 


Now those four fundamental factors 
were what started us forward on price 
advances; once we had momentum, we 
had this vicious spiral of rising costs, 
rising prices, still further increases in 
costs and still further increases in 
prices. When, in the spring of 1918 
after we had been in the war for a full 
year, price control machinery was 
established under the War Industries 
Board, it was impossible to do more 
than arrest the rate of advance. 


No criticism, I think, can fairly be 
made of the efforts then put forth, but 
since they were not attacking this prob- 
lem at the source, and could not, after 
it had gone on for a period of two or 
three years, the best that they could 
do was to restrain somewhat the rate 
of further advance in price. 


EDITORIAL- 
ADVERTISING 


J. B. Gray, editor of 
THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, and 
A. W. B. Laffey, vice 
president and sales man- 
ager, in the magazine’s 
booth in the convention 
exhibit section. They 
represent sound edito- 
rial content and adver- 
tising, the twin founda- 
tion stones upon which 
the publication’s service 
to the industry is built. 


My next point is: What are the dif- 
ferences between the situation now and 
that which existed from 1915 to ’18? 
Well, in the first place, there has been 
a much closer coordination of foreign 
buying in this country. The French and 
the British worked out joint programs. 
Second, there has been more careful at- 
tention to the costs involved, and in gen- 
eral a sound buying policy has been 
developed and pursued by those on the 
other side. 


Belligerents Buy Elsewhere 


There has also been, as you know, 
a greater tendency on the part of the 
European belligerents to buy elsewhere. 
They have to buy certain types of 
things here because there is no other 
place to get them. However, insofar as 
they have been able to secure food sup- 
plies and raw materials from other 
parts of the world, for political if not 
for economic reasons, there has been a 
tendency to broaden such purchasing. 
Thus, the impact of the European de- 
mand upon the American economy, by 
and large, has not been great, and at 
the present time there is an embargo 
against American purchases on all of 
the continent of Europe which is en- 
forced by Great Britain. Only time will 
tell whether that situation will con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The second important difference be- 
tween the present and 1915-18 is that 
great surpluses now exist. These con- 
trast with shortages which prevailed 
at the time we entered the earlier Euro- 
pean struggle. Even in 1914-15, at the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, the 
phenomena of excess supplies of com- 
modities was not nearly as prevalent as 
it is now. 

We not only have, in most commodi- 
ties, surpluses and surplus-producing 
capacity, but taking the national 
economy as a whole, we are far from 
utilizing our productive resources at 
maximum capacity. Thus, at present, 
we have a very substantial slack to be 
taken up; so long as this slack remains, 
the shortages which are so largely re- 
sponsible for price advances will not 
appear. 


Present War Different 


I will say a word more about that in 
a moment, but I want to refer next to 
the concentrated character of the pres- 
ent war, and also to its magnitude. The 
present war is different in fundamental 
character in that it requires a vastly 
larger amount of certain types of in- 
dustrial equipment per man. That 
means our production for war pur- 
poses has to be concentrated funda- 
mentally in a few selected lines. 


Taking the United States defense 
program as it is outlined, it is naval 
construction, it is airplane construc- 
tion, and it is the construction of cer- 
tain types of munitions—tanks, ete. 
But first and foremost it is the naval 
construction program and the airplane 
construction program which dominate 
everything. I think we may also con- 
clude that the rate at which American 
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expenditures occur is going to be de- 
termined primarily by production prob- 
lems in the fields of naval construction 
and airplane construction. 


Now those production problems are 
of a highly technical character, particu- 
larly on the airplane side, and in the 
very nature of the case they are time- 
consuming. We have new types of 
bottlenecks now which were never 
thought of in the last war. The bottle- 
necks of that day were in transporta- 
tion and in certain general lines of pro- 
duction; now it is in machine tools. 
Bottlenecks there, in the very nature 
of the case, will restrain the rate at 
which we can develop production in 
those lines. 


Long-Time Program 


Now the significance of this situa- 
tion is that the vast appropriations 
which have been made will not come to 
the point of actual expenditure and 
bring forth actual production as fast 
as most people have assumed. I should 
say that the program now outlined will 
take from three to five years to carry 
through. It takes longer, of course, on 
the naval side; we will reach a peak of 
production in airplanes somewhat 
earlier. 

It means, as I see it, that our federal 
expenditures for the war program 
proper are likely to run in the neighbor- 
hood of 5 or 6 billion dollars a year, 
rather than in the neighborhood of the 
15, 20, 40, 50 and what not, that some 
people talk about. As far as I can see, 
the limitations imposed by the produc- 
tion program itself are going to keep 
the scale of expenditures in the neigh- 
borhood of 5 billions rather than in the 
neighborhood of 10 or 15. 


If that is the case, how does such an 
actual program compare with the gen- 
eral degree of slack—of lack of utiliza- 
tion of our capacity? Well, of course, 
there is no slack in the shipyards and 
airplane factories. You have shortages 
already, and of course we will have to 
tap other resources in order to expand 
these hard-pressed facilities rapidly. 


By and large, we are now producing 
at the rate of about 70 billion dollars 
worth of goods and services annually. 
We could produce, if we operated at 
full capacity all along the line, 85 bil- 
lions and perhaps 90. I should say we 
could produce 90 under draft. With 85 
billions or 90 billions of production 
capacity, we have a slack of 15 to 20 
billions. 


Present Production 


The trouble is that we are not just 
spreading the war effort uniformly 
over all of this capacity. If that were 
all that was involved, the problem 
would be easy. It would give us bigger 
volume, everybody would have a bigger 
output, and everybody would make a 
better return, and the economy would 
cng a more stable basis than hereto- 
ore. 


_Unfortunately, as I have already in- 
dicated, the needs are highly concen- 





PACKERS, PACKERS EVERYWHERE 


1.—E. D. Henneberry (right), president, Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pittsburg, Kans., 
and Lewgene Skinner, grandson of Hull & Dillon founder. 


2.—G. Loeffler (left), chief engineer, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City, and Otto 


Eschenheimer, general superintendent. 


3.—Al Wallmo (left) and G. A. (“Eddie”) Althaus, provision managers for Oscar 
Mayer & Co. at Madison, Wis., and Chicago, respectively. 


4.—M. W. Stultz, sales supervisor, and George C. McLean, purchasing agent, Agar 
Packing & Provision Co., Chicago, pause at NATIONAL PROVISIONER desk to renew 
their subscriptions. 


trated. Even so I believe it is quite 
possible to carry through the defense 
program now outlined, involving some- 
thing like two million men under arms, 
in contrast to four or five million in the 
World War, involving intensive effort in 
certain special lines—it is possible to 
carry that program through without 
any serious derangement of our 
economy, provided we use proper meth- 
ods in doing so. 


Shortages Perilous 


Now, let me come back to the prob- 
lem of prices in relation to this. It is 
perfectly clear that the price problem is 
comparatively easy as long as we have 
these great surpluses. It is only when 
shortages begin to develop that we 
reach the acute stage of the problem 
necessitating some kind of control. 
But I think we can point to some things 
which are definitely better now than 
they were in the World War period. 
We will not have the competition be- 
tween the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments at present. 


We do not have a theory, widely 
held during the World War, that prices 
should be allowed to rise high enough 
to cover the cost of the most costly 
unit that might possibly be required for 
the war purposes. It is much better to 
work it out on a direct contract basis 
rather than to let the whole price struc- 
ture be distorted. I think we can count 
upon a sound contract system from the 
defense commission. 
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However, when we come to the ques- 
tion of wages, I do not think the out- 
look is so favorable. A principle has 
already been adopted in connection with 
aviation, not formally but by implica- 
tion and in practice, to pay time and a 
half for overtime beyond the 40-hour 
basis. That means, paying on a 52- 
hour basis for 48 hours. If efficiency in- 
creases, or is maintained, such a scale 
could be more or less absorbed. How- 
ever, unless there is a stepping up of 
efficiency, or at least a maintenance of 
efficiency on the 48-hour level equal to 
that on the 40, we are going to have 
rising costs from the wage side. 


I am informed that there is already 
some tendency to compete on a wage 
basis for certain kinds of labor, and I 
fear that, proceeding from the wage 
side, we will have a substantial pressure 
for higher prices in the course of the 
next year or so. If higher wages come 
in the field of aviation, construction and 
shipping, of course there will be a 
tendency for demands for wage ad- 
vances to increase in other lines. 


Compete for Labor 


I hold up my hand at that point with 
a big question mark. I do not know the 
answer, but I am fearful of trends 
which would come in the second and 
third stages when we get acute short- 
ages. 

Finally, I have no evidence to show 
that the fiscal policies of the govern- 
ment will be worked out on a sound 
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basis at this time. There have been no 
pronouncements with respect to fiscal 
policy. But on the other hand, I see 
no evidence to show that the ad- 
ministrators are disposed to handle that 
problem on a different basis than was 
the case last time. 


It is my conclusion that it should be 
possible to finance the defense program 
without increasing the magnitude of 
current fiscal deficits. That is to say, 
without running any bigger deficits 
than we run at the present time. That 
is because I foresee inevitably an ex- 
pansion of national income from about 
70 billions at the present time to at 
least 80 billions within the course of 
the next year or so, and an expansion 
of income from 70 to 80 billions means 
a very great increase in the potential 
revenue. 


Revenue Should Rise 

This rise in national income, ac- 
companied by increases in taxes, some 
of which have already been levied, 
should lead to a very marked increase 
in federal revenue. At the same time, 
the process will be accompanied by a 
very material reduction in the volume 
of unemployment. The amount of relief 
and kindred expenditures, as well as 
numerous other types of expenditures, 
may and should be reduced in the in- 
terest of the most effective waging of 
the war. 


More full utilization of our national 
resources which the war program in- 
volves makes it possible to maintain 
fiscal stability. The outcome will de- 
pend primarily upon the degree of de- 
termination manifested by the fiscal 
authorities, Congressional and other- 
wise, to maintain financial equilibrium. 

I have made no prediction with ref- 
erence to future prices, because many 
of the factors involved are not pre- 
dictable—certainly not by an economist. 
It would take a political seer, perhaps, 
to give an answer to the question. 


CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Thank you, 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton. You have added 
a great deal to our thinking this morn- 
ing, and to our enjoyment of this ses- 
sion. 


I wish to thank all of you for the 
reception given the speakers this morn- 
ing. I remind you that there is no gen- 
eral session scheduled for this after- 
noon; that purposely we have left the 
afternoon free for committee meetings, 
the inspection of exhibits, and personal 
interviews and contacts. We will re- 
convene at 9:45 tomorrow morning in 
this room. I am sure that all of you will 
enjoy witnessing the dramatic presenta- 
tion of the meat industry’s advertising 
and merchandising plans for 1941. I 
now declare this general session ad- 
journed. 

The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p.m. 

No regular convention session was 
held Monday afternoon, as in other 
years. The time was devoted to com- 
mittee meetings, visiting and viewing 
exhibits of supplies and equipment, or 
doing other things for which conven- 
tions seldom allow time enough. 
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1.—Mr. J. H. Bryan, Bryan Bros., West 
Point, Miss., with Mrs. Bryan. 

2.—Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lavin. Mr. Lavin 
is treasurer, Sugardale Provision Co., Can- 
ton, O. 

3.—David G. Madden, president, East 
Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn., 
with Mrs. Madden. 

4.—Dave D. Pollack, representative, Trans- 
parent Package Co., Chicago, and Mrs. 
Pollack. 

5.—Mr. and Mrs. Hubert M. Schaefer. 
Mr. Schaefer is sausage department super- 
intendent, Hygrade Food Products Co., 
Detroit. 

6.—Mrs. Chas. W. Sucher; Mrs. Louis A. 
Sucher; Louis A. Sucher, vice president, 
Chas. Sucher Packing Co., Dayton, O.; 
daughter Frances; Chas. W. Sucher, assis- 
tant secretary. 

7.—President and Mrs. D. C. Neel, Seitz 
Packing Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

8.—John Fischer, president, Purity Sau- 
sage Co., Mankato, Minn., and Mrs. 
Fischer. 

9.—W. R. Kinnaird of the Institute staff 
with Mrs. Kinnaird. 

10.—Mrs. R. G. Haynie; R. G. Haynie, 
beef department, Wilson & Company; 
Mrs. W. Kaspar; Bill Kaspar, Wilson 
canned meat department, Chicago. 
11.—(Left to right) Fred J. Mangler, 
Davidson Meat Co., Chicago; Roy Norris, 
D. J. Gallagher, Inc., Chicago; Mrs. Mang- 
ler; Mrs. Norris; Mrs. Gallagher and D. J. 
Gallagher. 

12.—Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Butcher, Butcher 
Packing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


13.—President and Mrs. O. B. Joseph, 
James Henry Packing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


14.—President and Thomas G. Strange, 
Carolina Packing Co., Orangeburg, So. 
Carolina. 

15.—Mr. and Mrs. T. T. Morrow, enter- 
tain guests at Club Tee-Pak; Mr. Morrow 
is advertising manager for Transparent 
Package Co., Chicago. 

16.—Mr. and Mrs. Walter J. Best, Best & 
Donovan, Chicago. 

17.—S. Dillon Foss, Nichols-Foss Packing 
Co, Bay City, Mich., and Mrs. Foss, who 
celebrated her birthday at the convention. 
18.—President and Mrs. Geo. A. Schmidt, 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc. Mr. Schmidt is chairman 
of the board of the Institute. 


Husbands and Wives 








19.—Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. Flynn. Mr, 
Flynn is general manager, Ham Boiler 
Corp., Port Chester, N. Y. 

20.—J. C. Mellon, representative, French 
Oil Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, O. and 
Mrs. Mellon. 

21.—Vice president and Mrs. L. H. Moel- 
lering, Lohrey Packing Co., Cincinnati. 
22.—Steve Haering, sausage superintend- 
ent, Frank Schaff Co., Milwaukee, with 
Mrs. Haering. 

23.—Mr. and Mrs. William Michel and 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bartlow, Bartlow 
Packing Co., Rushville, Ill. 

24.—Mr. and Mrs. T. Edward Webb. Mr. 
Webb is president of Webb Packing Co., 
Salisbury, Md. 

25.—Mr. and Mrs. John G. Canzone, Su- 
perior Meat Products, Gary, Ind. 
26.—Mr. and Mrs. Al Kreuer. Mr. Kreuer 
is eastern representative, John J. Dupps Co. 
27.—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Jackson and Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Meyer, Heil Packing Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. Mrs. Meyer is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Jackson. 

28.—Mr. and Mrs. Paul Roberts, A. C. 
Roberts, Kimberton, Pa. Mr. Roberts is as- 
sistant to his father, the firm’s president. 


29.—(Seated) Mrs. Ben Miller; Mrs. 
Charles Logue; Mrs. Anton Rieder. (Stand- 
ing) Ben Miller, Miller Packing Co., Oak- 
land, Calif.; Anton Rieder, Coast Packing 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
30.—C. T. Longaker, Liquid Carbonic Co., 
and Mrs. Longaker. 
31.—Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Sparks, H. L. 
Sparks & Co., livestock buyers, National 
Stock Yards, Iil. 
32.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard Rath and Mr. 
and Mrs. John W. Rath. Howard Rath is 
treasurer and John W. Rath, president, 
Rath Packing Co. 
33.—S. Georgi, general manager, Peschke 
Packing Co., Detroit, with his wife. 
34.—Mr. and Mrs. Lacy Lee and Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Lee, Lacy Lee, Inc., Chicago. 
35.—W. G. Winkler, manager beef cuts 
department, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, with Mrs. Winkler. 
36.—Mr. and Mrs. Fred Glaser, Mr. Glaser 
is owner of Glaser’s Provisions, Omaha, 
Neb. and Sioux City, Ia. 
37.—Mr. and Mrs. Herman Rommel and 
Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Wetzel, Stark Wetzel 
& Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





CONVENTION NOTES 


Rol Staley, manager of the soya flour 
division of A. E, Staley Mfg. Co., could 
spend only a little time at the conven- 
tion, so he flew to Chicago in his new 
Fairchild plane on Monday morning. He 
has become a very enthusiastic flyer 
and uses this means of getting about the 
country contacting his various men. 
Mr. Staley is in charge of the com- 
munity chest fund at Decatur this year, 
and from all reports is doing a very 
good job. 

R. R. Klauke, sales manager, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was able to 
be present on Friday only, a speaking 


engagement before the retail meat deal- 
ers of Scranton, Pa., necessitating his 
departure from Chicago on Friday 
night. In addition to his duties with 
Krey, Mr. Klauke is an instructor in 
sales management at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. 


On Monday H. McKay of Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co. put in his 
appearance to say “hello” to the many 
friends and acquaintances that he has | 
made in the industry during the years © 


he has been calling on them. He also © 


assisted as a host at the cocktail party ~ 
given by the Westinghouse Tenderay — 
group. : 
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Onward March of Meat is 


Viewed at Second Session 


October 22, 1940 


HE meeting convened at 10:30 

I a.m., George A. Schmidt presiding. 

CHAIRMAN SCHMIDT: Our 
first speaker this morning certainly 
needs no introduction from me. He is 
the man who, more than anyone else 
in the industry, has nurtured, nursed 
and mothered the advertising campaign 
which is now in full swing. And he has 
brought it now to fruition. 

He is chairman of the Institute’s com- 
mittee on public relations, and vice 
chairman of one of the largest units in 
the packing industry. It is always a 
pleasure for me to introduce to you, or 
rather, to present to you, G. F. Swift. 


US F. SWIFT: The Institute cam- 

paign of advertising is off to a 
good start. I wish to say, however, that 
the task and the opportunities are far 
beyond anything that I imagined on the 
subject. 

The opportunities unfold themselves 
daily and are vast. They are the re- 
tailers, the producers, the home econo- 
mists of colleges, schools, newspapers, 
and magazines and others. 

We have already contacted over 80 
associations, industries, and individual 
companies, including Railroads, Na- 
tional Restaurant Association, Na- 
tional Food Distributors Association, 
Millers National Federation, American 
Institute of Food Distribution, Interna- 
tional Apple Association, Canners Asso- 
ciations, American Home Economics As- 
sociation, the electrical industry, the 
automobile industry, and I could go on 
and name 80 of such similar contacts. 


To our producer friends who have the 
feeling that they have not been called 
upon for definite help, which they are 
so anxious to give, I would like to say 
that we are very definitely working out 
plans and details so they may have 
opportunities to work and cooperate on 
this campaign with us. 


Producer Meeting 


I do wish to mention one definite 
thing which has been done in regard 
to producer cooperation, namely, a most 
successful meeting presided over by 
Thomas E. Wilson, chairman of the com- 
mittee to confer with livestock pro- 
ducers. This was a joint meeting of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the Institute, and was attended by 
the deans and some of their faculty 
from the following midwest colleges: 
Kansas State College, University of 
Missouri, Iowa State College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Purdue University, 
University of Minnesota, Ohio State 
University, University of Wisconsin, 
University of Illinois, Michigan State 
College, Oklahoma Agricultural & 
Mech. College, South Dakota College. 
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SWIFT TELLS OF MEAT DRIVE 


G. F. Swift, chairman of the Institute 
committee on public relations, presiding 
at Tuesday morning session, when vivid 
presentation of Institute meat advertising 
campaign stirred high enthusiasm. 


There was about an equal number of 
midwestern producers present at that 
meeting; I should think 100 to 125, 
maybe 150 altogether. This group heard 
presentations of the Meat Board and 
the Institute program by Mr. Pollock 
and Mr. Heath and they were told of 
our future plans. Our story was most 
enthusiastically received and their de- 
sire to cooperate to the full extent was 
very evident. 

As a result of this meeting, “Producer 
Days” will be held in the near future 
at these colleges, at which time the 
entire day will be devoted to discussion 
and plans of the Institute and the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board in 
reference to the meat problem. 


Plenty for All to Do 


This is merely an example of our 
approach to producers, and we are going 
to follow it up through all producer con- 
tacts—associations, national and state, 
and individuals—to do a thorough job 
and to take full advantage of their 
enthusiastic desire to help. We are 
going to give them lots to do, and 
when we once get started it will be a 
continuous program. They will be able 
to help on a great many angles as they 
develop, and they will be continually 
developing. 

I wish to emphasize the valuable 
counsel and cooperation and suggestions 
and recommendations we have had from 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
through Mr. Pollock and his staff. This 
guidance and help has been exceedingly 
constructive. We appreciate it and want 
it to continue. 


I wish to emphasize the grand work 


that the planning committee has done 
and is doing, and how fortunate we are 
that we have the committee that we 
have. They think—they plan—they 
work— including nights and holidays— 
coordinating into the problem the com- 
mittee on distribution, the beef commit- 
tee, the pork committee, the scientific 
committee, or any other committee nec- 
essary, when passing on subject matter 
or copy and all other details. And I 
can say as much for the staff of the 
Institute. Their work has been tre- 
mendous and they have done a wonder- 
ful job. 


Field Work Important 


We appreciate the work done by our 
members as individuals as well as by 
those in their official capacities of chair- 
men in the regional districts, as well 
as local chairmen, but we wish to notify 
you that in this great problem we are 
going to call on you more and more as 
things progress. We cannot do justice 
to the job without your help in the field, 
coordinating your field work with the 
contacts that will be established with 
the various industries and associations 
I have mentioned, and with our head- 
quarters organization here in Chicago. 

I further wish to emphasize that the 
work done through these various con- 
tacts is of a broad, general nature. We 
have enthusiastic commitments from 
practically all of them. Our job now 
is to define and let them know the defi- 
nite things that they can do to help, 
and we are going to ask much of them— 
not, however, more than we feel they 
will willingly and enthusiastically give. 
They are reaching out to help. They 
are sincerely behind us in this program 
and are willing and anxious to work 
for it, because they believe in it, and 
in a good many cases they believe it is 
a definite help to them. 

I also wish to emphasize that the 
effect of this advertising, which is the 
effect of all advertising, is that the in- 
dustry, the Institute, the packer will 
get out of it only what we all put into 
it, and much of what is put into it must 
be done by you in the field. 

I believe the field work which you do 
is more important than headquarters 
work. The merchandising, the planning, 
the contacting, the following through 
on plans, the coordinating and executing 
of the plans with retailers and others— 
you must do the major part of this. 


Report on Participation 


I am happy to report that the money 
for the campaign and the assessments 
for the same are being paid promptly 
end we have sufficient money to see our 
way through. Our budget is worked out 
up to and including October 31, 1941, 
and the money is practically in to carry 
us to that date. 

We have made reasonably satisfac- 
tory progress in signing up members 
and getting a large percentage of them 
to participate in-the financing of this 
program. In most cases we find per- 
sonal contacts with the individual, 
through our regional chairmen, mem- 
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bers of the board of directors, and the 
staff, in which the matter can be talked 
over and the advantages thoroughly ex- 
plained, producing the best results. We 
will appreciate the cooperation of all in 
following this up, as we are extremely 
anxious to have a very high percentage 
of members definitely participating, and 
wish to urge and, if necessary, to plead 
with those who have not signed up yet, 
that as many as can possibly see their 
way clear to signing up, do so. 

I have stated, as I believe you are 
aware, that from a broad economic 
standpoint your money will more than 
come back to you, and the further I 
get into the problem, the more I am 
convinced of this. It is an inspiration 
to improve merchandising. 


Long-Time Effect 


It has far-reaching possibilities that, 
in time, can have important influences 
in leveling out the extremes of extra 
large livestock receipts over a period 
of one or two years, followed by extra 
small receipts. It would work out even- 
tually, I believe, to more reasonable but 
good receipts of livestock from year 
to year. This will take some time, of 
course, but I truly believe it is the 
final outcome. Of course, I have argued 
many other angles, for I believe the 
money will come back to us all, but 
I believe these two are all that are 
needed to justify my point of view: 

1.—Inspiration to merchandising. 

2.—Avoidance of permanent high per 
ewt. expense which cannot be elimi- 
nated relative to small receipts. 


I might add that it would be a big 
boost and inspiration for those of the 
planning committee, the staff, and all 
who are working so hard and efficiently 
on this problem, if a large percentage 
of the members who have not signed 
up as yet would do so. We solicit your 
whole-hearted support. 

We are setting up a very definite, 
permanent organization for contact with 
the retailers of all descriptions. It is 
one of our big problems—perhaps the 
most important at the moment. Mr. 
Rath will detail this somewhat more 
for you. It is a very important step 
in our organization, but is only one of 
the many things to be done. 

I now take great pleasure in turning 
the meeting over to Rueben Rath, chair- 
man of the planning committee. 





SOME INDUSTRY VETERANS 


1—T. Henry Foster (center), president, 
John Morrell & Co., congratulates Morrell 
veterans Edward Cline (left) and Emery 
Stater, both of pork cutting floor. 
2.—George L. Schmidt, president, J. Fred 
Schmidt Packing Co., Columbus, Ohio 
(left), with John Eyerman, shipping de- 
Partment, 50-year industry veteran. 
3.—Robert Mair, retired head of the for- 
eign department of Swift & Company. 
4.—A. T. Rohe, past president, American 
Meat Packers’ Association. 

5.—E. S. Waterbury, retired general man- 
ager of Armour’s Omaha plant. 





R. A. Rath Tells 
How Committee Set 
Up Meat Campaign 
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A. RATH: In making this re- 

e port to you I am sure that Mr. 

Swift and Mr. Hardenbergh join with 

me in the desire that these remarks 

acquaint you as fully as possible with 

the functions and the activities of the 
advertising planning committee. 

Almost six months have elapsed since 
the first meeting of this committee in 
May and I want to emphasize that 
whatever accomplishment the commit- 
tee has made has been due to the fact 
that all the members have cooperated 
to the fullest extent. Don Smith, vice 
chairman of the committee and the 
other members have gathered numerous 
times from all parts of the country and 
have devoted hours and days of their 
time in carrying out the wishes of your 
board of directors. 

The personnel of the advertising 
planning committee is with me on the 
platform today and this report should 
stand as a report of the entire com- 
mittee’s activities and not as a report 
of the chairman. I want to introduce 
these men to you: 


Committee Personnel 


Don Smith, vice chairman, advertis- 
ing manager, Wilson & Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Walter Seiler, president, Karl Seiler 
& Sons, Philadelphia. 

J. E. Weber, advertising manager, 
Armour and Company, Chicago. 

H. W. Jameson, general manager, 
David Davies, Columbus, O. 

Henry Coffin, president, Gibson Pack- 
ing Co., Yakima, Wash. 

H. H. Corey, vice president in charge 
of advertising, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn. 











OUTLINES ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN 


R. A. Rath, chairman of the Institute ad- 

vertising planning committee, explained 

the sound basis on which the meat cam- 

paign is built and what the promotion hopes 
to accomplish. 


M. F. O’Shea, advertising manager, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago. 

Carl G. Mayer, vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago. 

Louis E. Kahn, second vice president, 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, O. 

George Morrell, director of publicity 
and treasurer, John Morrell & Co., 
Ottumwa, Ia. 


V. D. Beatty, advertising manager, 
Swift & Company, Chicago. 

Edward P. Harrison, advertising 
manager, Rochester Packing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

George A. Schmidt, jr., Stahl-Meyer, 
Inc., New York City. 

Emmett V. Graham, advertising man- 
ager, Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Winston G. Moody, sales manager, 
Houston Packing Co., Houston, Tex. 


A great number of the busiest execu- 
tives in the industry have responded 
freely with their time and enthusiasm 
in attending meetings here in the in- 
terests of the campaign. From every 
part of the industry and from every 
direction we have had wonderful co- 
operation of this sort. 


The planning committee has been 
working under this general procedure— 
that is, the planning committee reports 
its recommendations to the chairman of 
the policy committee and with him to 
the board of directors. of the Institute. 

When the responsibility for planning 
this campaign was assigned to us, it 
was apparent that the work had to be 
divided and some strong committees 
formed. 

One of our first jobs was to recom- 
mend an advertising agency and a sub- 
committee on agencies was appointed 
under the chairmanship of Don Smith, 
the membership consisting of Messrs. 
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Corey, Beatty, Harrison, Kahn, Norton, 
Weber, and Morrell. These men spent 
several entire days hearing the presen- 
tations of fourteen different agencies. 

The deliberations of the committee 
finally resulted in the selection of the 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. as our ad- 
vertising agency. We believe the adver- 
tising you have seen in the magazines 
and the newspapers to date, and the 
report that this agency Will make on 
today’s program will make it quite ap- 
parent that this sub-committee made a 
wise selection. 

At this time I want to state on behalf 
of the whole committee that we have 
been very much impressed with the ex- 
cellent cooperation that we have had 
from this company, the unstinted time 
from their entire personnel, and their 
willingness to cooperate fully with us. 

The Leo Burnett organization has 
spent a great deal of time formulating 
a general plan which was in turn pre- 
sented to the planning committee and 
later to other Institute committees, 
such as the committees on distribution 
methods, provisions, beef, sausage, etc. 
In a general way, the campaign has 
been planned upon a three or four 
months’ basis and in each case the prod- 
uct committees have been very helpful 
in counselling with us as to what prod- 
ucts to advertise during each season. 


Presented to 2,000 


As a great many of you know, the 
plan of the campaign was presented 
in various parts of the country in a 
total of 37 meetings to approximately 
2,000 packinghouse executives. In ad- 
dition, numerous meetings were held 
with salesmen and retailers. 

It was decided at an early stage in 
our deliberations that it would be de- 
sirable to advertise in medical and 
health journals. In order that our ap- 
proach to professional advertising 
might be correct and effective, Mr. 
Mayer was appointed chairman of the 
sub-committee to handle this problem 
along with Mr. Weber and Mr. White. 
After hearing several presentations, the 
sub-committee selected the Maison 
Agency to handle the details of our 
medical and health advertising. The 
work done by this agency to date indi- 
cates the wisdom of this choice. 

It was likewise apparent, early in our 
meetings, that without the proper 
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KEY MEN OF 
THE CAMPAIGN 


The photographer 
catches an _ informal 
conference participated 
in by (left to right) R. 
A. Rath, chairman of 
the Institute advertising- 
planning committee, 
Don Smith, vice chair- 
man, and G. F. Swift, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee on public rela- 
tions, who are playing 
a leading role in the 
nation-wide meat adver- 
tising campaign. 


foundation in the way of research, we 
might not get the utmost results for our 
advertising money. Although the ad- 
vertising agency had done a substantial 
amount of preliminary research, in 
order to find the most effective points 
to emphasize in the campaign, it 
stressed the fact, as did our committee, 
that further research work should be 
done. A sub-committee was appointed 
with Mr. Norton as chairman, along 
with Mr. Mayer and Mr. Corey. 


This committee spent a great deal of 


time in interviewing five or six of the 
leading research organizations and 
checking with other organizations as to 
the kind of work that they had done. 
The committee finally recommended 
that Mr. Elmo Roper be engaged to 
conduct a nation-wide survey to guide 
us in our advertising program. Mr. 
Roper is known widely for the surveys 
he has conducted for Fortune magazine, 
for the Tea Bureau, and for other 
organizations. You will hear more about 
this from Mr. Roper, himself, a little 
later on the program. 

A very important problem facing our 
industry is that of bringing accurate, 
sound information about our product to 
the attention of the schools. This work 
will be carried on through a committee 
under the chairmanship of Walter 
Seiler, assisted by Mr. Corey, Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Schmidt. 

A great deal of good along this line 
has already been done by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board and, as in 
the case of other activities, anything 
we do will be coordinated carefully with 
the activities of this Board. 

As we got further into our problem, 
the importance of effective cooperation 
from hotels and restaurants became 





Families and Their Friends 


1.—Roger Rath, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., 
Chicago, with the wife and daughter of 
Ben Miller, president, Miller Packing Co., 
Oakland, Calif., and J. O. Strigle, H. J. 
Mayer & Sons Co. (Left to right) Mr. 
Rath, Mrs. Charles A. Logue, Mrs. Ben 
Miller and Mr. Strigle. 


2.—The Schaefer delegation (left to right) 
Willibald Schaefer, Schaefer Company, St. 
Louis, his daughter Evelyn and Mrs. 
Schaefer; Mrs. Hubert M. Schaefer, and 
Hubert M. Schaefer, superintendent, sau- 
sage department, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Detroit. 


3.—R. D. Denton, Griffith Laboratories, 
Chicago, with wife and daughter-in-law. 


4.—(Left to right) Edward Oppenheimer, 
Oppenheimer Casing Co., New York; Sey- 
mour Oppenheimer, Oppenheimer Casing 
Co., Chicago. 


5.—Sieloff Packing Co., representation 
from St. Louis: John Hess, sausage super- 
intendent; Henry Hess, loaf specialty man; 
Erwin Lanzet, smoked meat department 
foreman; and John Hess, curing depart- 
ment foreman. 


6.—Mrs. C. E. Swenke; C. A. Wood, west 
coast representative and W. E. Anderson, 
southern representative, Griffith Labora- 
tories, Inc.; C. E. Swenke, president, S. & 
J. Meat Co., Portland, Ore. 


7.—W. F. Price, well-known industry vet- 
eran, Mrs. Price and nephew, George H. 
Page. 

8.—John H. Payton, president, Great 
Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Chicago; Mrs. 
Payton; daughters, Betty Mae and Myra 
Lou. 


9.—J. A. De Spain, Los Angeles Casing 
Co., Los Angeles, with Mrs. De Spain and 
daughter, Jean. 


10.—Al Kreuer, eastern representative, 


John J. Dupps Co., Cincinnati; W. M. 
Yeager, president, Henry Lohrey Co., 
Pittsburgh; Con Yeager, Con Yeager Sales 
Corp., Pittsburgh. 

11.—M. L. Hofman, southern sales man- 
ager, Transparent Package Co., Memphis, 
with Mrs. Hofman and son, Dr. Lester 
Hofman, a convention guest. 


12.—(Front row) Ferd. Meyer, manager, 
sausage dept., Schmidt Provision Co., 
Toledo; Mrs. William Hameister; Mrs. 
Ferd. Meyer; Mrs. Emil Schnetzler; Her- 
bert Hameister, plant manager, Kent Pack- 
ing Co., Kent, O.; (Back row) William 
Hameister, supt., sausage dept., Nichols- 
Foss Packing Co., Bay City, Mich.; Emil 
Schnetzler, cutting and smoking dept. fore- 
man, Schmidt Provision Co.; H. H. Pohl, 
Salzman Casings Co., Chicago. 


13.—(Left to right) William and Greg 
Rose, Rose Packing Co., Chicago; E. A. 
Laier, Arbogast & Bastian, Allentown, Pa.; 
Frank Ewers, Swift & Company, Chicago. 


14.—Max Chernis, president, Boston Sau- 
sage & Prov. Co., Boston with his family: 
Mrs. Miller (daughter), Mrs. Chernis and 
Barnett Miller, superintendent (son-in-law). 
15.—Mrs. J. Driscoll; Jim Driscoll, presi- 
dent, Colorado Packing Co., La Junta, 
Colo.; Mrs. R. P. Lewis, La Junta, Colo. 
16.—Mr. and Mrs. Morris Rifkin and son, 
Herschel, Morris Rifkin & Son, St. Paul. 
17.—T. W. Koch, director of sales develop- 
ment, Shellmar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, with his sister, Mrs. G. L. Carroll 
and his two nephews, Paul and John. 

18.—Charles M. McKelvey, vice president, 
and J. W. McKelvey, president, South 
Western Packing Co., Harlingen, Tex. 

19.—T. L. Allen, Wm. J. Stange Co. 
Chicago; H. E. Allen, president, Fearn 

Laboratories, Inc., Chicago. 
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most evident. Activities along these 
lines will be handled through a com- 
mittee headed by Mr. Weber, consisting 
of Messrs. Jameson, Kahn, Harrison 
and Morrell. 

Other general and important phases 
of the campaign have been handled by 
the committee as a whole, particularly 
with reference to the budgeting of all 
expense items. 


Earned Much Publicity 


A tremendous amount of publicity on 
meat and on the campaign has been the 
result of our advertising program to 
date, due in great part to the efficient 
work of the Institute staff. Tie-ins with 
other industries, such as the excellent 
cooperation from the condiment manu- 
facturers, fruit and vegetable groups, 
baking companies, public utilities, and 
many others, have been arranged under 
the direction of the advertising agency 
and your committee. 

The consideration of each advertise- 
ment and of the specific advertising pro- 
gram for each quarter of the campaign 
has demanded and will continue to de- 
mand a great amount of time from the 
membership of your committee. We feel 
that the committee, which represents 
various geographic divisions of the 
country and various sizes of packers, 
should be able to give a balanced direc- 
tion to the various activities. 


The selection of products for special 
promotion during the campaign requires 
not only the active consideration of 
your committee but the whole-hearted 
help of other important Institute com- 
mittees. We were fortunate in having 
had the experience of the pork sausage 
and liver sausage campaigns of last 
spring. Incidentally the cost of these 
campaigns has been defrayed from the 
current advertising fund. 


The sausage industry generally, we 
believe, is benefiting greatly from this 
entire campaign and already is showing 
concrete results from the promotion. 
The product promotion on pork sausage 
going on at the present time is stimu- 
lating the American appetite for that 
important and seasonable item. 


Lard Advertising 


Your planning committee has had 
many expressions of interest in the mat- 
ter of lard advertising. We can assure 
you that this has had a great deal of 
attention on the part of the committee 
and we have had the counsel of the 
Institute lard committee, scientific com- 
mittee, and the provisions committee. 


The committee has been in accord 
that the first part of the advertising 
should deal with the advantages of meat 
in a general way. 


We also were agreed that the highest 
standard of lard possible should be set 
up before advertising. As you no doubt 
know, the board of directors has re- 
cently approved the matter of making 
the tentative lard standard a permanent 
standard as of November 1. Your com- 
mittee is mindful of the urge on the 
part of many interests to promote lard 
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Cogs in a Great Industry 


1—J. D. Pepper (left), sales manager, 
Pepper Packing Co., Denver, Colo., talks 
with J. J. Driscoll, president, Colorado 
Packing Co., La Junta, Colo., and Andrew 
Schnell, southwestern representative, Pre- 
servaline Mfg. Co. 


2.—R. L. Jackson, general manager, 
Springfield Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., 
and Herbert W. Strauss, Independent Cas- 
ing Co., Chicago. 

3.—A moment of fellowship shared by 
(left to right) Ralph Ettlinger, Ralph Ett- 
linger & Co., Kansas City, Mo., Mike Baker, 
Berth. Levi & Co., and Harry Reitz, secre- 
tary, Reitz Meat Products Co., Kansas City. 
4.—The proper price of a beef ham set 
may be the topic among Al Sampson, Su- 
perb Packing Co., Chicago, Peter Golas, 
president of the company, and Harry K. 
Lax, F. C. Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia. 
5.—W. E. Kicker, sales manager, Fearn 
Laboratories, Chicago, and William H. 
Allison of the same firm with George King 
of the King Packing Co., Nampa, Idaho 
(right). 

6.—A. B. Collier, John Morrell & Co.; 
W. E. Oliver, C. A. Durr Packing Co.; 
Jerry Akin, sales manager, Sylvania In- 
dustrial Corp., and H. M. Shulman, Ham- 
mond Standish & Co., offer a quartet 
of convention smiles. 

7.—Admiring the natural casings exhibit 
are (left to right) George Hilgemeier, jr., 
vice president, and G. Quateck, chief en- 
gineer, Hilgemeier & Bro., Indianapolis; 
Wilbur Turner, Heekin Can Co.; Al Screes, 
Hilgemeier sausage foreman, and G. A. 
Hilgemeier, president of the company. It 
was the latter’s first convention. 

8.—Leo Brand (left), Brand Bros., Inc., 
New York City, compares notes with 
Stanley F. Gleason, Packers’ Equipment 
Corp., Harold W. Townsend, manager 
casing department, Cudahy Packing Co., 
and L. R. Stupnick, Jess V. Lake, Inc., 
New York City. 

9.—Crist Welter (left), president, Schoene 
Sausage Co., Racine, Wis., paired off with 
Charles Skulan, manufacturers’ agent for 
supplies and equipment, Milwaukee. 
10.—C. A. Rolfer (left) and J. G. Cahill, 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, with B. G. 
Etheridge, sales manager, Howard K. 
Bothwell, cost accountant, and W. H. 
Schroth, director, all of J. & F. Schroth 
Packing Co., Cincinnati. 

11.—G. William Birrell, secretary-treasurer, 
Ch. Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa., appears 
to agree with F. Wiltshire (center), but- 
chers’ supplies, Dayton, O., and Geo. L. 
Schmidt, President, J. Fred Schmidt Pack- 
ing Co., Columbus, O. 


12.—H. S. Addison (left), sales manager, 
H. J. Mayer & Sons Co, is greeted by 
R. G. De Ford, sausage superintendent of 
Major Bros. Packing Co., Mishawaka, Ind, 
13.—Josef Weber (left center), sausage 
foreman of Hertler & Co., Inc., New 
Haven, Conn., and George J. Hertler 
(right center), president and treasurer, 
describe their air trip to the convention to 
Jack Sabean (left), eastern representative, 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co., and L. E. 
Lambert, Allbright-Nell Co., New York. 
14.—Barney Kohn, Guggenheim Bros., 
Chicago, and A. Pick, Canada Casing Co, 
15.—Paul J. Heath (left), superintendent, 
L. S. Briggs, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
discuss curing with S. E. Strahan, Griffith 
Laboratories, Chicago. 

16.—E. A. Laier (left), superintendent, 
Arbogast & Bastian, Allentown, Pa., 
arouses a chuckle from Irving Zeiler, 
eastern representative, Wm. J. Stange Co. 


17.—Carl F. Albrecht (left), provision 
department, and A. C. Voss, refining de- 
partment, Cudahy Packing Co., line up 
with J. C. Wood and J. K. McKemrich of 
J. C. Wood & Co., Chicago. 

18.—H. C. Feagan (left), Skipper Meat 
Co., Cleveland, enjoys a laugh with K. M, 
Georgi, Sayer & Co., Inc., and M. Wein- 
stein, Warsaw Sausage Co., Cleveland. 


19.—Conversational trio composed of D. 
A. Heyne, Transparent Package Co. (left), 
P. J. Heath, superintendent, L. S. Briggs, 
Inc., Washington, D. C., and Jim Baker, 
manager, meat packers’ division, Milprint, 
Inc., Milwaukee. 

20.—E. N. Grueskin (left), livestock order 
buyer of Sioux City, Ia., discussing the 
meat animal outlook with Alfred H. Schaff- 
ner, vice president, Schaffner Bros. Co., 
Erie, Pa. 

21.—The smiling countenances are C. H. 
Romeiser, Wilson & Co., and D. J. Gal- 
lagher, D. J. Gallagher, Inc., Chicago. 
22.—Henry R. Streckert, pork superin- 
tendent, H. C. Bohack Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
flanked by Allbright-Nell men, E. E. Bright 
(left) and N. A. Anderson, both of New 
York. 

23.—The conversation between Fred 
Knoerr (left), superintendent, A. F. 
Schwahn & Sons, Eau Claire, Wis. and 
I. Heymanson, president, Atmos Corp. 
Chicago, is probably on air-conditioned | 
smokehouses. i 
24.—Arthur Luft (left) Oppenheimer 
Casing Co., New York City, and J. W. = 
Crawford, purchasing manager, Wm. ~ 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Baltimore, 
visit a bit. 





in the minds of the consumer and we 
are hopeful that a part of this year’s 
budget can be spent in this direction. 

A recent important decision of your 
committee has been to extend the cam- 
paign within the present budget to cover 
the fiscal year ending October 13, 1941 
—a logical choice because it makes the 
campaign year coincide with the pack- 
ing year. 

Also, I wish to take this opportunity 


to state on behalf of the committee, that 
the Institute staff has done a tre- 
mendous amount of work in connection 
with the inauguration of this campaign. ~ 
The staff members have worked night ~ 


and day and those of us on the commit- | 


tee, who are familiar with the amount | 
of work necessary to merchandise this ~ 
program to the many packers and thou- ~ 
sands of retailers, want to give special © 
credit to Wesley Hardenbergh, and ~ 
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those members of his staff who have 
been identified with this work. 

We appreciate the work that Homer 
Davison, vice president of the Institute, 
has done in connection with showing the 
initial presentation in many cities over 
the country and the excellent work that 
he has done in explaining the program 
to various packers and to other inter- 
ests. A tremendous amount of favorable 
publicity has been secured for the meat 
industry by the Institute publicity staff, 
headed by Norman Draper. 

The Institute has had a real job in 
handling the details of the work with 
the advertising agency in the purchase 
of store material and many other activi- 
ties of the program. William Kinnaird, 
who has headed up the Institute de- 
partment to work out this program with 
the agency, has done a real job. You 
can appreciate the work in connection 
with the buying of store material and 
the organization necessary to get it out 
to the hundreds of retailer meetings. 


Special credit should be given also to 
John Moninger, Roy Stone, George 
Lewis, and others of the Instityte staff 
who have worked continuously to make 
this program a success. 


Staff Enlarged 


In view of the greatly increased work 
of the staff in trying to merchandise 
this advertising program to the retail- 
ers, many of you have probably won- 
dered if additional personnel would not 
have to be set up to take care of the 
increased responsibility. We believed it 
essential that a definite personnel be 
assigned to this work in order to see 
that retailer meetings are properly 
scheduled to avoid conflicting dates with 
other activities in the various cities and 
sufficient organization to carry out this 
work ahead of the advertising so that 
we will get the utmost results from it. 

To this end the planning committee 
has recommended that we set up this 
responsibility under Frank Mahan who 
has been loaned to us by This Week 
magazine. For some time he has been 
connected with the merchandising of 
advertising with various types of re- 
tailers and meetings. 


The plan is to have six capable field 
men in different sections of the country 
working under Mr. Mahan. These men 
will dovetail in with the retailer with 
the aim of enabling the retailer to co- 
operate with us to the fullest extent in 
an endeavor that will work to our 
mutual advantage in the increased con- 
sumption of meat. 

The committee feels sure that the 
various participants in this program 
over the country will appreciate the 
work of this additional personnel in the 
months to come. 

Your committee has felt from the 
start that it has a highly important 
job to do. We feel that the industry is 
somewhat “on the spot” in this first 
year of cooperative advertising, and the 
magnitude of the job impresses each 
one of us with the obligation that the 
industry has placed on our shoulders 
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COVERING THE SUBJECT 


1.—D. J. Harrison, secretary-treasurer, and 
W. E. Oliver, general manager, C. A. Durr 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 
2.—William Parrot (left) and Harry Am- 
stutz, foreman, Parrot Packing Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 
3.—Don Smith (right), advertising and 
sales promotion manager, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, with Tony Whan, Los Angeles 
advertising manager for Wilson. 
4.—F. J. Herman (right), president, Fred 
Herman’s Sausage Co., Tampa, Fla., and 
Paul A. Tarnow, sales manager of the 
company. 


to do our job ably and to spend your 
money to best advantage. We know 
that each member of the committee, 
individually, feels that obligation and 
we believe we are spending your money 
wisely and effectively; that after seeing 
the further presentations of our plans 
to be given on this program, you will 
agree with us. 

As the next step in this program to 
acquaint you with what has been accom- 
plished and our plans for the next four 
months, January through April, I am 
going to introduce Richard N. Heath, 
executive vice president of the Leo Bur- 
nett Advertising Agency. 








Heath is Director 
In Presentation of 
“Meat Marches On” 











ICHARD N. HEATH: Before we 
get started into this next section 
of our program, I would like to take 
just a minute to introduce to you some 
of the other members of our organiza- 
tion who may not be as well known to 
you as some of us fellows who have 
been carrying the message to Garcia 
from coast to coast. I would like to 
start by introducing Leo Burnett, the 
president of our organization. Will you 
stand up, Mr. Burnett, please? 

Next, Frank Smith, vice president. 
Next, E. Ross Campbell, vice president. 
Next, DeWitt O’Keefe, vice president 
in charge of our creative department. 
Next, John Olson, our art director, and 
incidentally, a livestock producer in his 
own right. Next, Paul Harper. Next, 
Norman LaValle. Then some members 
of our field organization, with whom 
many of you are acquainted. Robert 
Morris. Don Prince. Champ Reese. 
Orville Bailey. Last, but not least, one 
of our charming girls, Margaret 
Stevens. 

You have come here today to hear a 
presentation of the Institute’s advertis- 
ing program from January through 
April, 1941. Many of you have come 
for other reasons than that. Many of 
you, who are already participating in 
the Institute’s program, have come to 
see what has happened since the pro- 
gram was introduced and started. You 
are here today because you are inter- 
ested in the early accomplishments and 
results. 

Mr. Swift and Mr. Rath have made 
reference to some of those early ac- 
complishments and results. Those of 
you who are not participants in the 
program have come to see the program 
as a whole, perhaps to hear the story 
for the first time and to see just how 
this program is shaping up. So we have 
a many-sided job here this morning to 
answer all the questions and to satis- 
fy all of you. 


Exhibits on Campaign 


We are going to try to do it by means 
of a number of exhibits which we have 
placed around the room at various 
points. We are going to let the ex- 
hibits take the place of a lot of con- 
versation, in contrast to our original 
presentation which many of you saw on 
its coast-to-coast trip. We are going to 
let the exhibits speak for a good part 
of the program. 

There is a good deal of material to 
present and expose to you in order that 
you leave with a complete picture of 
what is being done, and we have tried 
to make the best use of the limited 
space in this room. 


It might be well for me to take just 
a minute and tell you exactly what we 
propose to do from this point on in the 
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program. For those of you who have not 
heard any part of our presentation in 
the past, we are going to spend a few 
minutes in review. We have said that 
“Meat is on the March,” and we are 
going to take you into the picture be- 
hind that. We are going to show you 
quickly what you are marching against. 

Then we are going to give a report 
of the accomplishments and results to 
date. 


Future Activities 


After we have covered the accom- 
plishments and results to date, we are 
going to be ready to look to the future 
—that is, to see what we are going to 
do in January, and through to April. 
But before we get to that advertising, 
we are going to hear from Mr. Roper, 
who is going to cover the scope of his 
research job for the Institute and some 
of his early findings; after Mr. Roper 
gets through, because of the importance 
of the housewife in your picture and 
your business, we are going to hear 
from Miss Willson of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and from editors 
of three of the great women’s maga- 
zines of the day. 

Following these discussions, which 
will be related to the advertising which 
you will see, we propose to show you 
the advertising. We will then turn the 
meeting over to Mr. Hardenbergh, 
president of the Institute. 

Now, let’s go to the review of the 
causes which have led to the decision 
of the meat industry to do an advertis- 
ing job to take its story to the public. 
In other words, let’s see what you are 
marching against. 


Breakfast in 1903 


Eaters of meat were the makers of 
our country. One hundred years ago, 
we ate meat, potatoes, and bread at 
every meal. Even about 40 years ago we 
were still going strong for meat, pota- 
toes and bread, as this breakfast menu 
from the February, 1903 issue of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine indicates. I will 
read it to you: “Baked apples with 
cream, hamburg steak, baked potatoes, 
doughnuts and coffee.” Boy! what a 
breakfast in 1903. 


But the picture changes. Today meat 
is served on the average American 
table one and one-third times a day. 
Meat consumption is down 20 per cent 
in 31 years. Per capita consumption of 
meat was 163 lbs. in 1908; 131 lbs. in 
1939. Meat is not alone, however. Per 
capita consumption of potatoes and 
grain have slumped, too. Potatoes, for 
example, are down from 178 lbs. to 156 
Ibs. per capita. Flour is down from 195 
Ibs. to about 156 Ibs. These losses have 
occurred in the last 20 years. 

Well, now, if the public is not eating 
meat, potatoes, and bread, which was 
once our main diet, what is the public 
eating? Well, milk is one food the pub- 
lic is using more of. Consumption of 
milk has increased from 315 lbs. per 
capita in 1920 to 328 lbs. in 1937, the 
last available figure. But I am told that 





the average is now up around 340 lbs. 
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IT ALL GOES BACK TO LIVESTOCK 


1.—L. H. McMurray (left), livestock order buyer at Indianapolis, and J. M. Keating, 


his associate. 


2.—Reese Van Vranken, former president, Michigan Cattle Feeders’ Association, talks 
over the livestock situation with J. C. Petersen, president, lowa Lamb Feeders’ Association. 
3.—Members of the Kennett-Murray livestock buying service turned out in force. Left to 
right are Albert R. Hostetter, Dayton, O.; Harry J. Hennessy, Bloomington; T. L. 
Murray, Shenandoah; R. J. Colina, Omaha, and C. J. Renard, Indianapolis. 


Fresh vegetables have had a phe- 
nomenal rise. Consumption of fresh 
vegetables shot up 23 per cent since 
1920, from 134 lbs. in 1920 to 164 lbs. 
per capita in 1939. It is interesting to 
note that the gain in per capita con- 
sumption of fresh vegetables, 30 lbs., 
is just about equal to the loss in per 
capita consumption of meat. I would not 
say that the vegetable people got your 
business, but there are some indications 
they might have gotten some of it. 


There is evidence of outstanding 
gains in the vegetable field. Carrots 
have increased 144 per cent in the last 
20 years. Lettuce is up 80 per cent. 
Celery has gained 63 per cent. Cauli- 
flower has doubled. Only one vegetable 
in this whole picture has lost ground— 
spinach. Science has found that spinach 
isn’t what she used to be. Popeye, we 
hear, has gone to carrots. 


People are also eating more fruit. 
Per capita consumption of fruit has in- 
creased from 185 lbs. in 1920 to 195 lbs. 
in 1937. Substantial gains have been 
made by both oranges and grapefruit 
during that period. Twenty years ago 
the average person consumed 13 oranges 
a year. Now he eats 39. Twenty years 
ago he averaged less than four grape- 
fruit a year. Now he eats 18. Grape- 
fruit juice sales have skyrocketed, from 
247,000 cases in 1931 to nearly 9,000,000 
cases in 1937—a 3600 per cent gain in 
six years. 





Why these marked shifts in our 
dietary habits? How did they start? 
The first World War brought the first 
emphasis on diet. The per capita con- 
sumption of meat five years prior to the 
World War was 142 lbs. This compares 
with the average for the last five years 
of 125 lbs. 


The food conservation program dur- 
ing the World War helped meat down 
the hill. The old slogan, “Save the 
Meat; Save the Wheat,” was really 
pounded home. The Smith-Reefer Act 
of 1914 was also a factor. As many of 
you know, this made the Extension 
Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture permanent. 


It brought with it county demonstra- 
tion agents in every state. Home 
economics courses came into schools and 
caught on like prairie fire. Enrollment 
increased from 30,799 in 1918 to over 
625,000 in 1938, and this was in the fed- 
erally-aided schools only. It is con- 
servatively estimated that we are 
grinding them out of our schools and 
colleges today at the rate of about a 
million a year, trained in cooking and 
home economics, and much of this 
teaching over the last 20 years has done 
meat no good. 

For example, here is a book, “Food 
Products” by Dr. Sherman. This book is 
said to have been the basis for more 
textbooks in the field of nutrition than 
any other single book in the field. Here 
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is just one of the statements this book 
makes on meat: 

“Milk is a much less costly source of 
protein than meat, and has, in addition, 
the vitamins and calcium essential for 
growth and well being. People who 
spend too much money for meat can- 
not buy other needed foods.” You can 
quickly conclude or add up to the effect 
of this type of teaching over a period 
of 20 years on your business. 


Meat Diet Criticized 


Dr. Sherman is not alone. Other 
authorities back him up. In “Nutrition 
and Diet in Health and Disease,” Dr. 
McLester, one of our real leaders, says, 
“Meat is expensive and therefore is not 
an economical source of protein. Before 
the World War, Americans consumed 
twice as much meat per capita as con- 
tinental Europeans, and one and a half 
times as much as the English. Sherman 
thinks that Americans with advantage 
could reduce the national meat ration to 
about half of its present amount.” 

While nutritional knowledge was 
spreading through our schools, adver- 
tising of foods was also gaining. For 
the 1920-1939 period, food advertisers 
in 14 principal classifications spent 189 
million dollars. That is for magazine 
advertising only. It doesn’t include any 
of the newspaper and radio advertising 
that has been done, and only 9 per cent 
of this advertised meat. As a result of 
all of this emphasis on food in schools 
and advertising, the public’s attitude 
toward meat has been affected. We un- 
covered many of these attitudes in our 
preliminary study among consumers 
from coast to coast when we were build- 
ing our first story to take to your sub- 
committee on agency selection. 

Here are some of the attitudes of 
these consumers as we found them: 
“People Eat too much Meat.” Fifty- 
five per cent of the housewives thought 
people often eat more meat than is 
good for their health. One out of five of 
these same housewives said their own 
families were eating too much meat. 
“Meat is Harmful,” they said, “because 
it causes Bright’s disease, high blood 
pressure, arthritis,” and a long list of 
other ailments. 


What Meat Must Fight 


“Meat Once a Day is Enough.” 
“Other Foods are More Nourishing than 
Meat.” Housewives ranked meat fourth 
as a nourishing food, and a poor fourth 
at that—far behind milk, eggs, and 
fresh vegetables. “Meat is Hard to 
Digest,” and housewives said they 
ranked meat with cheese and pie and 
cake as a food hard to digest. “People 
have little knowledge of vitamins in 
meat.” “Meat is High-Priced.” You 
have heard this one before. 


But even in the face of all this re- 
sistance, you have sold a lot of meat. 
Population increases have offset per 
capita losses. Now population is level- 
ing off. As you look at this chart here, 
which is based on the preliminary 
census returns for 1940, you can see 
that we only had a 7 per cent gain in 
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North, East, South and West 


1.—Latest ideas in efficient meat plant 
operation are exchanged by (left to right) 
H. Rumsey, jr., vice president and general 
manager, Henry Muhs Co., Passaic, N. J.; 
C. E. Rumsey, sales manager of the com- 
pany; D. D. MacKenzie, vice president 
and general manager, Estherville Packing 
Co., Estherville, Ia.; G. E. Pfaltzgraf, 
plant superintendent, Rochester Packing 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. and H. K. Gillman, 
chief engineer, Tobin Packing Co., Ft. 
Dodge, Ia. 

2.—H. McCaw, provision department, 
Swift & Company, Chicago, listens atten- 
tively as another meat industry executive 
expounds a few opinions. 

3.—Stalwart group of conventioneers from 
Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. (Left to 
right): Harry Venzlaff, beef department; 
John Krey Stephens; F. J. Copeland, ac- 
counting department; John E. Groneck, 
provision department, and John E. Ste- 
phens, vice president, father of John Krey 
Stephens. 

4.—F. A. Wolf (left), retiring superin- 
tendent of American Packing & Provision 
Co., Ogden, Utah, and a 50-year veteran 
in the meat industry, with colleagues E. W. 
Fallentine, general manager, and J. M. 
De Vine, vice president. 


5.—Sidney Rabinowitz (left), president of 
Colonial Provision Co., Boston, pauses 
with B. S. Stearn, Boston provision broker, 
J. Hark, Liberty Beef Co., Boston, and 
Eugene Rothmund, president and treasurer, 
Eugene Rothmund, Inc., Somerville, Mass. 
6.—Peter Golas (left), president, Superb 
Packing Co., Chicago, finds plenty to talk 
about with J. Schmidt, Kansas City Dressed 
Beef Co., Kansas City, Mo., Herschel Rif- 
kin, Morris Rifkin & Sons, So. St. Paul, 
Minn., and N. J. Cisarsky, Crown Meat 
& Provision Co., Minneapolis. 

7.—A. Smith, superintendent of John J. 
Felin & Co., Inc., takes time out with J. J. 
McLaughlin, Waldock Packing Co., San- 
dusky, O., a fellow superintendent, and 
D. S. Ralston, canned meats department, 
Tobin Packing Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia. 

8—W. A. Zweigle (left), president, 
Zweigle Bros., Rochester, N. Y., exchanges 
views with Eddie Beck, president, Beck 
Ham Co., also of Rochester. 

9.—White Packing Co., Salisbury, N. C., 
was represented by W. N. Dixon (left), 
Mrs. Dixon and Ben B. White, superin- 
tendent. 

10.—Trio from Harris Meat & Produce, 
Oklahoma City. (Left to right): Jim Birk, 
H. J. Flood and Roy C. Harris, jr. The 
Sooner state was well represented at this 
year’s convention. 

11.—From the M. & M. Packing Co., 
Iola, Kans., came (left to right) Bill 
Thomasson, G. C. Menzer and C. I. 


Hixon. 


12.—R C. Banfield, president Banfield 
Bros. Packing Co., Tulsa, Okla., and other 
cities, with S. R. Davidson, secretary- 
treasurer, and B. Paul Thompson, mana- 
ger of Tulsa plant. 


13.—Paul Grant (left), manager, Wilson 
& Co., Oakdale branch, and C. A. Olsen, 
district manager, Chicago. 

14.—This group from Home Packing & 
Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., includes 
Robert S. Scott (left), vice president; W. G. 
Rockwood, sales department; Mrs. Scott; 
Miss Helen Froelke, and William Lexier, 
superintendent. 

15.—Modern sales techniques are probed 
by W. D. Denyes, Wilson & Co., Detroit; 
George Englund, Agar Packing & Pro. 
vision Co., Chicago; Earl Veneman, sales 
manager, and Karl Symons, sales director, 
both of Agar. 

16.—Among those from Milner Provision 
Co., Frankfort, Ind., were (left to right) 
Kenneth Liebert, sales manager, E. O. 
White, president and general manager, 
E. E. Plunkett, superintendent, and B. H. 
White. 

17.—Ben Rosenthal (center), president, 
Ben H. Rosenthal, Inc., Dallas, Tex., with 
Rosenthal men Roy Reed (left) and Dick 
Rooney. 

18.—From “way out west in Kansas” came 
this group from Hull & Dillon Packing 
Co., Pittsburg. (Left to right): F. Palmer, 
Victor Gerivert, and Lewgene Skinner, 
grandson of the company’s founder. 


19.—A Northwestern packer and sausage 
manufacturer get together at convention. 
O. B. Joseph (left), president, James Henry 
Packing Co., and Max Rind, partner, 
Milwaukee Sausage Co., both of Seattle, 
Wash. 

20.—A foursome of Glen T. Smith (left), 
vice president, H. W. Kohler, chief en- 
gineer, C. M. Baum, president, Baum Pack- 
ing Co., Danville, Ill., and Carl Valentine, 
president, Valentine Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

21.—Obliging the camera man (left to 
right) John Roberts, Miller & Harte, Inc., 
Chicago, and Jack Griffith and William 
Knierim of Spencer, Inc., Detroit. 


22.—Oscar Emge (center), president, Emge 
& Sons, Ft. Branch, Ind., conversing with 
Emge men M. E. Wilme (left), assistant 
superintendent, and A. E. Moss, sausage 
foreman. 

23.—Three conventioneers from Hunter 
Packing Co., East St. Louis, Ill; F. S. 
Keeser, chief engineer, S. W. Raphael, 
superintendent, and Joseph Nebel, vice 
president and treasurer. 

24.—Quality sausage production may be 
the topic of Henry Janssen (left), Phila- 
delphia sausage expert, and D. W. Rogers, 

general manager, Detroit Packing Co. 





the last decade, or we gained only one- 
third as rapidly as we did from 1900 to 
1910. So no longer can we look to large 
population increases in this country to 
take up the sag in meat and loss of per 
capita consumption. 

So much for one side of your picture 


—the competition from other foods, the 
results of the growth and spread of 
nutritional knowledge in our schools 
and colleges, the results of increased 
advertising of food. Here is the other 
side of the picture: 


Thirty years ago, four cents of the 
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consumer’s dollar went for transporta- 
tion. Today it is 11 cents. Recreation, 
health, and personal appearance are 
all getting a bigger share of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Food gets less—14% 
cents today; 29 cents in 1909. Pressed 
on the one side by competition from 
other foods, pressed on the other side 
by growing competition for the public 
dollar, meat is truly in the middle in 
this picture. 


Faced with this problem, your board 
of directors decided to go ahead with a 
$2,000,000 advertising program to cor- 
rect this picture and restore meat to a 


ad in 253 newspapers in 171 cities from 
coast to coast. A 1500-line advertise- 
ment was used to announce the pro- 
gram in the newspapers in those 171 
cities. 

However, long before this campaign 
started in either magazines or news- 
papers, we were advertising to the 
medical profession with professional ad- 
vertising. This campaign to the medi- 
cal profession started less than four 
weeks after your boari of directors 
decided to go ahead on this program. 

Our first ad, “Meat in the Dietary,” 
appeared in the Journal of the Ameri- 





CALIFORNIA, HERE WE COME! 


The state of movie stars and perpetual sunshine was well represented at the convention, 
as this photograph attests. The ladies in the group are Mrs. Ben Miller, Mrs. Charles 


Logue and Mrs. Anton Rieder. 


Standing are (left to right) S. C. Kramer, Kramer 


Supreme Meat Products Co., Los Angeles; H. Schlesinger, seasonings, Los Angeles; A. 

Holly, Pureta Sausage Co., Sacramento; Roger Rath, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Oakland; 

Frank Liuggi, Pureta; R. E. Johnston, Wilson & Co., Los Angeles; Ben Miller, Miller 

Packing Co., Oakland; Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, and William F. 
Mueller, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., Los Angeles. 


position of prestige on the American 
table. 


Now, once the decision was reached 
to go ahead with this campaign, your 
board of directors wanted very much to 
get started as quickly as possible. The 
agency had put in six months of pre- 
liminary research in the field, had a 
number of pieces of advertising pre- 
pared, and was ready to shoot as soon as 
the word was given. 

The campaign broke in Life magazine 
of September 30, out on the newsstands 
September 27, with this two-page ad- 
vertisement in color. Many of you are 
familiar with it—‘‘Meat on the Table” 
by Edgar A. Guest. 


A voice offstage recited the following 
stanza of the poem “Meat on the 
Table”: 


“I sing this glorious land of ours, 
Its motor cars and shows, 
Its little gardens, gay with flowers, 
Its phones and radios. 
Here your ambitious boy may be 
Our President if he’s able, 
But what spells U. S. A. to me 
Is ‘‘meat upon the table.’’ 


R. N. HEATH: Now, the day this 
campaign broke in Life, that same day 
we broke with a “Meat on the Table” 
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can Medical Association for July 20. 
It was thought that the medical journal 
naturally would be first. It paved the 
way with the doctor, for it was obvious 
from the beginning that our copy would 
take a strong health slant, and we knew 
that as soon as it commenced to run 
in the magazines and newspapers, that 
many people would go directly to their 
doctor, perhaps with the ads, and say, 
“Doc, what about this? They tell me 
that meat doesn’t cause high blood pres- 
sure and arthritis. Is that right?” 


Telling the Doctors 


This campaign had to pave the way 
to take the newer knowledge of meat 
to thousands of doctors throughout the 
country and to bring them up to the 
level of the big city physician. 


Now, that keys the program for you 
as to the time it started. It got under 
way September 27, three months to a 
day from the time your board of direc- 
tors decided to go ahead. Now many 
of you have come here this morning 
wanting to know exactly what was ac- 
complished during that three months’ 
period, and we propose to give you the 
picture. 


We could cover it, we could paint it 


The 


in words with thousands of words, but 
we think that you can add up the re- 
sult of 25,000 miles of travel that went 
into the pre-launching of this program 
during this three months’ period. 

To give you a picture of how this 
was carried on: The Institute felt that 
we should take the original agency 
presentation to every member of the 
Institute from coast to coast. Accord- 
ingly, the agency bought a truck. 


A Travelling Show 


The presentation was loaded on that 
truck and started around the country. 
We left Chicago and came to Fort 
Worth, Tex., for our first meeting on 
July 22. Then we went to Dallas. From 
Dallas to Houston; from Houston to 
San Antonio; from San Antonio to 
Phoenix; from Phoenix to Los Angeles; 
from Los Angeles to San Francisco; 
then Portland; then Seattle; then Spo- 
kane; then Boise; then Salt Lake City; 
then Denver; then Kansas City; then 
Des Moines; then St. Louis; Cincinnati; 
Louisville; Rochester, New York; Bos- 
ton; New York; Philadelphia; Balti- 
more; Pittsburgh; Cleveland; Detroit; 
Indianapolis; Omaha; Chicago; Nash- 
ville; Atlanta; Birmingham; and finally, 
New Orleans and back to Chicago. 

These were meetings with executives 
of the meat packing industry. Thirty- 
seven such presentations of three hours 
each were held in these cities through- 
out the country. There was a total 
attendance of over 2,000 at these meet- 
ings to hear this complete story. Fol- 
lowing behind the crew making the 
executive presentations was another In- 
stitute crew holding mass meetings of 
meat packer salesmen. 


Twenty-seven such presentations were 
held using the slide film. Our total 
attendance at these meetings was over 
5,000. 


In addition to these meetings with 
meat salesmen and executives, 272 meet- 
ings of retailers featuring the slide 
sound film, “Meat on the March,” were 
held in more than 260 cities during the 
three months. The total attendance at 
these meetings was over 55,000 retail- 
ers. At least 80 of these meetings were 
addressed by speakers furnished by the 
Institute, members of the Institute staff 
or members of various publishing com- 
panies cooperating in this program. 

In addition to meetings outlined on 
the summary, participating companies 
have utilized a total of 899 copies of 
the slide sound film “Meat on the 
March,” within. their own organizations 
and with retail groups. Over 22,000 re- 
tailers have attended these meetings to 
date. According to records, 77,000 re- 
tailers have heard this story. It is 
little wonder, then, that both Mr. Rath 
and Mr. Swift paid tribute to the In- 
stitute organization for the job it has 
done in launching this program. 

Now, we could go into endless detail 
about these meetings, but you just 
know, your common sense tells you, 
that we could not do that job, the In- 
stitute could not hold those meetings 
in a three-month period, without scurry- 
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ing up plenty of activity, and without 
getting this campaign off to a genuine 
start. 

Now we want to show the usual 
things which have come in to indicate 
that this program is really rolling. To 
begin with, we have letters. Back here 
in the wings later, you will see bushel- 
baskets which have come to the Insti- 
tute already. They came from gover- 
nors, senators, retailers, heads of col- 
leges, housewives—all talking about 
this program. 


If you had 77,000 retailers in meet- 
ings in a three-month period, you would 
naturally expect something to happen 
in retail advertising as the program 
got under way. It did! You will find 
an exhibit of just a few of the retail 
tie-ins so far. 


As you come up and see this exhibit 
later on, you will find a retailer in 
Texas taking the Dr. C. A. Elvehjem 
pork chop story bodily from one of our 
ads and building it right into his—same 
cut, all the facts. You will find the 
Safeway organization on the coast re- 
producing in its own ad two of the 
Stanzas of Edgar Guest’s poem. You 
will find all the way through the dealer 
ads an abundant use of the meat ad- 


maker with the retail tie-in cuts we 
furnish. 


You would naturally expect evidence 
in the way of publicity if the campaign 


FATHERS AND SONS 


1.—Max J. Salzman, president, Salzman 
Casings Corp., Chicago, and son, Herbert 
A. Salzman. 

2.—Philip O. Hantover, president, Philip 
O. Hantover, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., and 
son, Leonard, vice president. 


3.—Charles S. Hughes, president, Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., and 
son, George E. Hughes. 


4.—James Sirbu, general manager, Sirbu 
& Co., Youngstown, O., with father, Ironim 
Sirbu, owner, and brothers, John and Peter, 
who handle production for their father. 


5.—Charles G. Buchy, owner and general 
manager, Charles Buchy Packing Co., 
Greenville, O., and son, Gerhardt Buchy. 
6.—George H. Stroebel, secretary and treas- 
urer, Chas. Hess Sausage & Provision Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and his two sons, James 
and William. 


is under way. Here is an exhibit of 
publicity, general news and health col- 
umns, and here is one of solid clippings 
from the food pages of newspapers. 
You might say, “Why, they are 
always running food dishes on the food 
pages of newspapers,” but the differ- 
ence between those food pages and these 
clippings is simply this: That the pic- 
tures here, in these food stories from 
the newspapers, are exactly the same 
pictures which are being featured in 
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7.—Leon Weil, general manager, Weil 
Packing Co., Evansville, Ind., and his fa- 
ther, Theodore Weil, president. 
8.—Otto Finkbeiner, president, Little Rock 
Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., and son, 
Oscar Finkbeiner. 


9.—H. Homer, jr., sales representative for 
Philadelphia territory, Sylvania Industrial 
Corp., and father, H. Homer, sr., superin-- 
tendent, A. Szelagowski & Son, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


10.—Harry Lavin, president, Sugardale 
Provision Co., Canton, O., and son, Ar- 
thur, treasurer of the firm. 

11.—Samuel Slotkin, president, Hygrade 
Food Products Co., New York City, and 
son, Hugo, vice president. 

12.—Bernard Rothschild, Chicago Beef 
Co., Chicago, and his three sons, Carl M., 

Max and Phil. 


your advertising. It is a definite, sub- 
stantial hook-up with the program. 

Now, you have seen just a quick in- 
dication of how we have started: The 
tremendous activity in the meetings; 
the early results in the form of retail 
tie-up; enthusiastic letters from people 
who count; lots of publicity in the food 
pages and health and news columns of 
newspapers. But I do not think that 
quite tells the story. 

Our program is not long enough for 
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you to hear the retailers we could bring 
in to tell you what they think of this 
effort to sell meat for them. To speak 
for these retailers, we have arranged 
a telephone hook-up with a few of their 
association people in the independent 
field; we have also been fortunate 
enough to get two important chain store 
executives—Paul Mooney, vice president 
of the Kroger Grocery and Baking Co., 
Cincinnati, and Tom Connors, Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Chicago, 
who is in charge of the firm’s meat 
endeavors. They will talk to you briefly 
on the telephone because we think that 
will point up for you what the retailer 
thinks about your program. 

H. F. Koerble will speak first. Mr. 
Koerble, as you know, is president of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers. You are going to hear his 
voice through the loud speakers. 











Retailers Speak 





H. F. KOERBLE: Greetings to the 
meat packers, in convention assembled 
in Chicago. You ask me what I think 
about this new campaign. I think we 
should have had it 20 years ago. It 
is something we know we need, and 
we have known it for a long time. But 
we retailers couldn’t do it by ourselves. 
It takes the united effort of everyone 
concerned in the meat industry to put a 
great thing like this across, and now 
at last we are doing it. Goodbye. 


MR. HEATH: John A. Kotal, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Meat Dealers, will now 
speak. 


JOHN A. KOTAL: Hello, meat con- 
vention. I am certainly glad to have 
this opportunity to tell you what I think 
about this program. When your presi- 
dent, Wesley Hardenbergh, told us about 
your plans at our convention in St. Paul 
last summer, it certainly rang the bell. 
As you know, we put our stamp of 
approval on it with a resolution whole- 
heartedly endorsing it to our member- 
ship. 

I listened to the presentation for two 
hours at the stockyards one hot day last 
July, and I have been in the meat busi- 
ness for many years, but when Heath 
got through, I knew a lot more about 
the problems of meat and the opportu- 
nities in meat than I ever knew before. 

All I can say is—when the great 
American public learns that story, 
things are really going to happen. 
Every wide-awake retailer will be back 
of it 100 per cent. He knows what it 
is going to do for him. Goodbye. 

MR. HEATH: E. E. Seeck, president 
of the Cook County Food Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 

E. E. SEECK: This is E. E. Seeck 
speaking. This may be old stuff to you, 
but it spells profit to the retail grocer. 
When you get a housewife for the meat, 
you get her for the meal. I don’t know 
anything that builds more traffic for 
the store, brings customers from 
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CONFIDENTIALLY— 


1.—C. P. Eckrich (left), president, Peter 
Eckrich & Sons, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and E. J. Baker, auditor of the company. 
2.—John R. Ruel (left) and E. C. Klenk, 
sales representatives of Charles Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

3.—William T. Johnson (right), vice pres- 
ident, and A. S. Mathison, general man- 
ager, Standard Sausage Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

4.—R. H. Harrison (left), pork superin- 
tendent, Wilson & Co., and W. W. Bowers, 


general superintendent’s office. 


farther away or brings them back 
oftener than a good meat department. 

That ought to tell you why retail 
grocers are in this campaign with both 
feet. I don’t want to sign off here with- 
out mentioning that retail ad-maker. 
I think it is one of the smartest ideas 
which has hit the food business in many 
a day. The point-of-sale material is 
excellent, particularly those color pic- 
tures of meat. That is what the re- 
tailer needs to dress up his market, 
and he has never had them before. They 
are really great. Goodbye. 


MR. HEATH: Paul Mooney, director 
of public relations and personnel, Kro- 
ger Grocery & Baking Co. 


PAUL MOONEY: Greetings to the 
meat packers in convention in Chicago. 
Here at Kroger’s, as many of you know, 
meat has occupied an important place 
in our merchandising program for eight 
years. Consequently, we are greatly in- 
terested in this campaign. We also are 
very much impressed with the thorough 
manner in which you are tackling this 
job. It shows you recognize that it 
takes time to change the public’s atti- 
tude. 

You have made quite a beginning. 
The basic facts about the vitamins, pro- 
teins, and minerals, at least, plus the 
seal of approval of the American Medi- 
cal Association, make your story very 
convincing. May I say, too, that the 
splendid spirit of cooperation with 
which you have launched this program 
should insure its suceess. Goodbye, gen- 
tlemen, and thank you. 

MR. HEATH: Tom Connors, direc- 
tor of the national meat department, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 

TOM CONNORS: This is Tom Con- 
nors of the A & P Tea Company. You 
know that I have advocated for years 
that the industry unite in an intensive 
and intelligent advertising campaign to 
increase meat consumption and obtain 
a larger share of the American family’s 
food dollar. We congratulate you for 
launching “Meat on the March.” It is 
the most complete and impressive food 
promotion that has ever been under- 
taken in this country. 

It will be of great value in helping 
to increase meat sales of retailers who 
are wise enough to cooperate. You have 
my assurance that every executive of 
every unit of the A & P Tea Company 
is whole-heartedly behind your cam- 
paign and will do everything in his 
power to make it a success. Let’s go. 
Meat is on the March. 

MR. HEATH: That gives you some 
idea of how a few retailers feel. 

This is the day of the scientist, the 
engineer, and the research man. At this 
point we are going to hear about the 
scope of the Institute’s research job 
and some of the early findings—the re- 
sult of the test calls which have been 
made on this research program up to 
now. As Mr. Rath indicated in his open- 
ing remarks, the Institute has placed 
this job in the hands of a nationally- 
known research man. He named some 
of the earlier work of this man with the 
Tea Bureau, but he has other achieve- 
ments to his credit. 

He has done work for the New York 
Stock Exchange and for the Life In- 
surance Institute, which is to the life 
insurance business what the Institute 
is to meat packing. Mr. Roper is the 
man who makes the Fortune magazine 
poll. You may or may not know that 
Mr. Roper was off only 8/10 of one 
per cent in his forecast of the 1936 
election result. He was more accurate 
in his forecast than Dr. Gallup. He is 
now engaged, along with other activi- 
ties, in covering the 1940 election for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

He is going to speak to us next. I 
turn the meeting over now to Mr. Roper. 
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LMO ROPER: Any reference to a 
small margin of error in the 1936 
prediction has no reference to Novem- 
ber 5, 1940. 
Seven years ago I became a market- 
ing consultant, and six years ago there 





‘ MEAT DRIVE RESEARCHER 


One of the highlights of the convention 
sessions was a report by Elmo Roper, mar- 
ket research expert, on the research pro- 
gram he is conducting for the Institute. 


came into being a new definition of 
“consultant.” As defined by one of my 
clients, a consultant is a man who knows 
less about your business than you do, 
and gets paid more for telling you how 
to run it than you could possibly make 
out of the business yourself, even if 
you ran it right instead of the way he 
told you to. 

I know that some of you have hired 
consultants, and doubtless you felt 
about them as did the poor chap in 
New York who was finally prevailed 
upon to go and see one of the eminent 
psychiatrists there. He went in and 
said, “Doc, I really don’t know what is 
the matter with me. I am nervous. I 
find myself doing very odd things. I 
am going around and brushing these 
fine white imaginary feathers off my 
shoulders.” The doctor said, ‘Wait. 
Don’t brush them on me.” 


In the early days in this country, a 
manufacturer or a processor told the 
public what the public was to buy. Now 
the public tells the manufacturer or 
processor what they want to buy; any 
manufacturer or processor who is not 
alert to what the public wants, and how 
the public wants to buy it, is apt to 
find himself confronted with a public 
which exercises its inalienable right to 
refuse to purchase. 

Back in these old days, research as 
we now know it was not needed, because 
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the heads of the business were usually 
very close to the customers, and knew 
what the customers wanted. The rise 
of the large corporation, however, has 
had a tendency to insulate the heads of 
business from the ultimate consumer, 
so that today we find a consumer re- 
search job usually preceding any sales 
or advertising campaign. 


I should like to go, for just a minute, 
into the theory back of these public 
opinion polls or consumer research proj- 
ects, because to a large extent they 
are founded on the same theory. They 
are based on the sampling theory, and 
as you probably know, the sampling 
technique is as old as the hills. It was 
discovered long ago that if you judi- 
ciously took a few buckets full out of 
a car of ore or a car of grain, that 
you could tell within reasonable limits 
what the entire car was worth. This 
has recently been applied to public opin- 
ion and to consumer research. 


There are four essentials to good 
work in this field. The first is the 
ability to get a good cross-section of 
people. Remember, the object is to set 
up an America in microcosm, and in- 
terview that America in microcosm on 
the theory that what they want and 
believe is what America as a whole 
wants and believes. 


Points to Watch 


If 3 per cent of the population of 
the United States lives in the mountain 
states, then we must take 3 per cent 
of our sample from the mountain states. 
That is the first control. The second 
control is size of place. If 10.3 per cent 
of the public live in cities of from 25,000 
to 100,000, we must take 10.3 per cent 
of our sample from cities of that size. 

The third important control is sex. 
This may be the first time that sex 
was put third in any list. But we find 
that there are important differences be- 
tween men and women in the way they 
feel and think about public questions. 






The fourth is occupational control. 
If 1 per cent of America are lawyers, 
then we must be careful that 10 per cent 
of our sample are not lawyers, even 
though they are easy to interview and 
sometimes, but not always, have inter- 
esting ideas. 


Economic Level 


The fifth, and by all odds the most 
important control, is economic level. 
That is particularly important in an 
election such as we are having now, 
where, by and large, the more pros- 
perous people are supporting Willkie, 
and the poorer people are supporting 
Roosevelt. It is equally important in 
a job for the Meat Institute, where costs 
do play an important part. The eco- 
nomic level control, incidentally, is why 
mail ballots as a means of conducting 
a survey are so unsatisfactory. The 
poorer people do not return mail ballots. 
The more prosperous people do. 

That, incidentally, explains the demise 
of the Literary Digest, although, as 
November 5 approaches, I become in- 
creasingly reluctant to talk about the 
demise of any polls. 

In our economic level classification, 
we take into account the geographical, 
as well as the size of place, location 
and average income. Obviously, a $4,000 
income for a shoe dealer in Dubuque, 
Iowa, who is married and has no chil- 
dren, puts him in one walk of life, 
whereas that same income for an assist- 
ant sales manager in New York City, 
with four daughters of school age, puts 
him in a different walk of life. 


How to Phrase Questions 


The second important thing is the 
question of how to phrase our questions. 
It is a pretty tricky thing, and one 
which is not yet thoroughly mastered. 
I do not think I need elaborate very 
much the question of the right way to 
ask questions, because we are all famil- 
iar with the fact that if you ask some- 
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PACKER GROUP DOES SOME WEIGHT ESTIMATING 
Writing out their estimates of the weight of the sausage football are (left to right) 
Robert S. Scott, vice president, W. C. Rockwood, sales department, and William Lexier, 
superintendent, all of Home Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; Miss Helen Froelke, 
Mrs. Robert S. Scott and James E. Wheelen, casings department of Armour and Company. 
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thing in a certain way, you get one 
kind of an answer, and if you ask it 
another way, you get another. I think 
probably we could illustrate that very 
easily by taking something from the 
public opinion field. 

If you go out with a question, “Do 
you think Congress should appropriate 
25,000,000 for the purpose of fighting 
malaria,” you would get one set of 
answers. If you were to change that 
and say, “President Roosevelt has asked 
for $25,000,000 for the purpose of fight- 
ing malaria. Do you think he should 
get it?” I think you would get a com- 
pletely different set of answers, because 
in the one case you are talking about 
malaria and its control, and in the other 
case you are interjecting a new and 
controversial subject into the question. 

There are people, you know, who feel 
that President Roosevelt should get 
anything he wants, and there are, I 
regret to say, people who would take 
the position that if President Roosevelt 
is against malaria, then malaria must 
be a very fine thing. 


Staff Is Important : 


The third important thing is to 
actually get the field work done, and 
that is something which also has been 
neglected. You cannot send question- 
naires out to just anybody and have 
them go out and get a good piece of 
work done. You spoil your whole scien- 
tifie cross-section and you can ruin the 
fine phrasing of your questions unless 
the person who actually does the field 
work is honest and conscientious and 
has been thoroughly trained and knows 
the importance of objectivity in ques- 
tion-asking. 

The fourth thing, of course, is the 
interpretation of the results: you are 
all familiar with how people can look 
at the same set of figures and arrive 
at completely different answers. 

Now, as I understand your problem, 
it is to increase the demand for meat. 
As I understand our problem, it is to 
try to tell you enough about people’s 
habits and attitudes about food, par- 
ticularly meat and its competitors, to 
help you increase that demand. Our 
plan is to approach the subject from 
three standpoints—the physiological, 
the psychological, and the economic. 


A Four-Way Approach 


More specifically, we are making a 
four-way approach to this study. First, 
we are making a survey among a true 
cross-section of men and women over 
18 years old throughout the United 
States, in which we are trying to find 
out these things: Who eats what, and 
when? Why do they eat what they eat, 
and why do they not eat what they 
don’t eat?—all, of course, with partic- 
ular reference to meat, and to its com- 
petitors, known and unknown. 

The second part is a study among 
doctors to determine how they feel, 
what their attitude is toward meat and, 
if possible, what are the reasons back 
of that attitude. The next is a similar 
study among home economists and dieti- 
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All Formalities Aside 


1.—H. K. Hirsch (left), sales manager, 
Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, confers on equip- 
ment with Baldwin Smith, southern repre- 
sentative, John E. Smith’s Sons Co., and 
R. H. Marks, vice president of Enterprise. 
2.—Jacob Marhoefer, Geo. Maier Co., 
Chicago, is sketched by George McVicker, 
artist. 

3.—Raymond Hanna, industrial engineer, 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
Ward Bishop, industrial engineering con- 
sultant, and Henry Rottersmann, Advance 
Oven Co., St. Louis. 

4.—H. Poworoznyk (left), Essex Packing 
Co., Windsor, Ontario, with R. K. Kurze, 
general manager, Afral Corp., R. W. 
Morse of Alfral and Leo Lappin, Canadian 
representative of the firm. 


5.—N. L. Hofmann, Hofmann Packing 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y, with Lee Kenyon, 
general manager, Preservaline Mfg. Co., 
and Ed A. Meyer, Kamm Sausage Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


6.—Vagaries of the market are reviewed 
by B. S. Stearn (left), Boston meat broker, 
George G. Abraham, sales manager, Abra- 
ham Bros. Packing Co., Memphis, Jack 
Hark, Liberty Beef Co., and Charles E. 
Dorman, broker, both of Boston. 
7.—William Donovan and Walter J. Best 
of Best & Donovan, Chicago. 


8.—C. T. Lenzke, president, C. T. Lenzke 
& Co, Detroit, greeted by Paul I. Aldrich, 
editor emeritus, The National Provisioner. 
9.—David G. Madden, president, East 
Tennessee Packing Co, Knoxville, with 
M. S. Holstein, sales manager, Oppen- 
heimer Casing Co., Robert E. Vissman, C. 
F. Vissman & Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
and Seymour Oppenheimer. 

10.—E. C. Ward and E. J. Ward, vice 
president, both of United Cork Co., 
Chicago, visiting with John Krez, president, 
Paul J. Krez Co., Chicago. 

11.—Frank A. Hunter, (right) president, 
Hunter Packing Co., East St. Louis, IIl., 
with George A. Dunlap, sr., provisions 
department, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago, and George A. Dunlap, jr., Hess- 
Stephenson Co., Chicago provision brokers. 
12.—Front row, left to right: William F. 
Etz, Wilson & Co.; Lee R. Gilleran, P. 
Brennan Co., and A. T. Spencer, William 
Davies Co., all of Chicago. Back row: 
Gordon Austin, Odell & Whitting, Chicago 
brokerage firm; James M. Haughey, H. 
Graver & Co., Chicago, and George W. 
Whitting of O. & W. 
13.—Conventioneers from Oscar Mayer 
& Co., Chicago and Madison, Wis. Left 
to right are Arthur R. Sweeney, livestock 
department; J. K. Galloway, beef depart- 
ment; Fred Gunkel, livestock buyer, Harold 
Mayer, sales, and A. Wallmo, provision 
department. 

14.—Harry I. Hoffman (right), president, 
J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago, with J. J. 
Zahler (left), vice president, and R M. 


Hays, West Coast manager of company. 
15.—A. T. Luer (left), secretary-treasurer, 
Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, with 
Howard R. Medici, vice president, Visking 
Corp., Chicago, Jeanne Gerhardt, carica- 
ture artist, and William B. Durling, presi- 
dent, Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago. 


16.—W. C. Young, Griffith Laboratories, 
Chicago, L. E. Lambert, Allbright-Nell Co., 
New York, and Eddie Beck, president of 
Beck Ham Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


17.—Three representatives of Central Soya 
Co., Chicago. (Left to right): Ed Kahl, 
manager, flour department, with Charles 
Nichols and Art Danzinger. 


18.—Frank Hunter, jr. (left), Hunter 
Packing Co., and John Groneck, Krey 
Packing Co., both of St. Louis, with 
George H. Dunlap, jr., and Ed Hess of 
Hess-Stephenson Co., Chicago. 


19.—J. R. Lostro, sales engineer, Sperti 
Electric Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati, with W. D. 
Siebern, another Sperti sales engineer, and 
Roy Simmons, Chicago distributor. 


20.—Joe Schwartzman, president, Alfred 
Schwartzman, sales manager, and J. C. 
Schwartzman, assistant sales manager, 
Schwartzman Packing Co., Albuquerque, 
N. M., seen with Al Freud of Berth. Levi 
& Co. 


21.—At left are Glen Ramsey, sales, and 
William A. Habermann, sales manager, 
Habermann Provision Co., Cleveland. Al 
Byk and Harold Levi of Berth. Levi & Ce., 
New York City, complete the group. 


22.—Livestock is the subject as P. C. 
(“Paddy”) Burns (left), head cattle buyer, 
Armour and Company, Chicago, W. S. 
Clithero, Armour vice president, P. O. 
Wilson, National Livestock Marketing 
Association, Chicago, and D. I. Swanson, 
Chicago Producers’ Commission Associa- 
tion, congregate after livestock section 
meeting. 

23.—Front row (left to right) R. W. 
Earley, New York broker; Theodore Weil, 
president, Weil Packing Co., Evansville, 
Ind., and Al Sampson, Superb Packing 
Co., Chicago. Bringing up the rear are 
Leon Weil, general manager and superin- 
tendent of Weil, and Peter Golas, president 
of Superb. 


24.—Jack Sabean, eastern representative, 
John E. Smith’s Sons Co.; Earl E. Sabean, 
president, Boston Tram Rail Co.; J. Hark, 
Liberty Beef Co.; L. A. Madfis, treasurer, 
Somerville Packing Co., and B. S. Stearn, 
meat broker, compose this solid phalanx of 
Bostonians. 

25.—Enjoying the hospitality at Westing- 
house Tenderay headquarters are (left to 
right) J. L. Steiger, meat buyer, and 
Ernest Haberle, president, H. C. Bohack 
Co., Inc., Brooklyn; L. S. Palaton, Westing- 
house lamp division, and W. F. Schluder- 
berg, president, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. 

Kurdle Co., Baltimore. 





tians in an effort to discover their atti- 
tude toward meat and, if possible, the 
reasons back of it. Then we experi- 
ment with a study to determine the 
exact part, if we can, the butcher plays, 


or just how meats actually do get pur- 
chased. 

We have been studying this problem 
for over two months now and now know 
what we want to do. As soon as our 
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approach to the subject has been O. K.’d 
or amended by your research committee, 
work will begin on a national scale. 


We have, however, conducted a rather 
elaborate pre-test or initial survey of 
all parts, all four of these parts, and 
the results of this survey have been 
made available to your advertising 
agency. I am not going to quote the 
figures of this small survey because the 
sample was small. It was more to learn 
how to do it and get directions than to 
get actual facts. However, there are 
some facts which do stand out, I think, 
even from this brief study. 

I think we might fairly say that 
meat’s major advantages are: 1) It 
tastes good. 2) It keeps you from get- 
ting hungry longer than most other 
foods. 3) It gives strength and energy. 
4) It is rich in proteins. 5) It is not 
especially difficult to prepare, or is not 
regarded as being so. 

I think we might also say that meat’s 
major disadvantages are: 1) It is re- 
garded as being expensive for what you 
get out of it. 2) It is regarded as being 
not essential to a well-balanced diet. 
3) It is regarded as not being very 
digestible. 


Attitudes and Beliefs 


I should like to give you four ques- 
tions we asked, and the results we ob- 
tained from our pre-test. Remember, 
these answers are based on an inade- 
quate number of respondents, and I 
offer them only as illustrative of some 
of the questions we propose to ask. We 
asked people which of these five foods 
they would be most willing to give up, 
if they had to give up one entirely, and 
we named as the five foods: Vegetables, 
meat, fish, poultry, and dairy products. 


Both men and women would be most 
willing to give up fish. Fewest women 
would give up vegetables, and fewest 
men would give up meat. When we 
asked the reasons for being willing to 
give up the food named, we found that 
about one-third of the reasons for giv- 
ing up meat had to do with the fact 
that it was not considered an essential 
part of the diet—in other words, that 
there were substitutes for meat—and 
another third had to do with the fact 
that meat was considered to be either 
harmful for the individual or harmful 
for people generally. 

Most of the reasons given for not cut- 
ting out meat had to do with its taste. 
Contrast this with the reasons given for 
not cutting out vegetables, where the 
bulk of them said that vegetables were 
an essential, or at least a very valuable 
part of the diet. 

In answer to the question, “What 
would you say is the main value to 
the diet of fish, meat, poultry, or vege- 
tables; or in other words, what is the 
main thing you get out of them when 
you eat them?” we obtained these 
answers. I list them in order as they 
were given, the first four for each. 

Vegetables: First, vitamins; second, 
minerals; third, iron; fourth, they are 
healthy and nourishing. 

Fish: First, iodine; second, it is a 
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BETWEEN SESSIONS 


1.—Patrick Brennan (right), president, P. 
Brennan Co., Chicago, and Robert C. 
Munnecke, vice president. 

2.—J. B. Miller (right), owner, Ben Hur 
Packing Co., Crawfordsville, Ind., with 
Floyd Flore, sales representative of the 
company. 

3.—John E. Groneck (left), provision de- 
partment, Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
and R. R. Klauke, sales manager. 
4.—Max Zaman, sausage department, Ar- 
mour and Company, Kansas City, Kans., 
and J. A. Frank, sausage department, 
Memphis Packing Corp., Memphis, Tenn. 


brain food; third, proteins; fourth, iron 
content. 

Poultry: First, proteins; second, it 
tastes good; third, produces strength 
and energy; fourth, easy to digest. 

Meat: First, it produces strength and 
energy; second, protein; third, it builds 
blood; fourth, it builds the body or 
muscles. 

Over 40 per cent of the people we 
interviewed in this small pre-test said 
they never did feel dull or logy after 
eating a meal. Of those who reported 
that they sometimes did, only 9 per 
cent said it was a daily occurrence, and 
nearly two-thirds said it happens once a 
week or less often than once a week. Of 
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those who reported that they did some- 
times feel dull or logy, 70 per cent 
blamed it solely on how much they had 
eaten rather than on what they ate. 
People divide half-and-half on whether, 
in order to keep healthy, people should’ 
pay more attention to their appetites 
or more attention to modern science. 
The men lean to appetites and the 
women lean to modern science. 

There are other questions which we 
did ask, and which we propose to ask 
in the nation-wide survey—dozens of 
them—and many are far more specific 
than those I have read. We shall deliver 
our final report in December, and we 
have, as I say, already made available 
our preliminary report to the agency. 

I have purposely not discussed some 
of the most significant questions be- 
cause the results are not conclusive. I 
do not want to leave any figure in your 
minds which we will have to change 
later, but I do hope, and I have some 
reason to believe, that in our final report 
we will be able to bring you enough of 
a picture of how these various classes 
of people react to meat and feel about 
meat to be of some value. 

MR. HEATH: Thank you, Mr. Roper. 
Mr. Roper indicated in his opening re- 
marks that sex was third on the list. 
As far as selling meat is concerned, 
the woman is first. 

In the Leo Burnett Agency we have 
what we call the consumer jury. This 
is a group of 125 Chicago housewives 
who are on an annual basis with us. 
They come down to our office any time 
we call them to talk over any plans 
we may have for advertising copy. 
Whenever we are preparing advertis- 
ing aimed at women, we have these 
housewives in and talk to them in ad- 
vance. 

We show them the actual ads and 
get their reactions; we have a real ap- 
preciation in our agency of the impor- 
tance of that housewife. We have in- 
vited some leading women in the food 
field to talk to you about a number of 
angles connected with selling meat to 
housewives. 


A Meat Authority 


When we were planning our presenta- 
tion for your subcommittee, Mr. Bur- 
nett, Mr. O’Keefe and I spent a couple 
of days in New York. We interviewed 
the editors of all the women’s maga- 
zines down there, and everywhere we 
went, we got this admonition: “Why 
don’t you go back to Chicago and talk 
to Inez Willson, director of the depart- 
ment of home economics, National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, about meat? 
She knows more about that subject than 
any woman in America, and she is well 
qualified to talk on it. Her Ten Lessons 
on Meat are the real textbook of the 
industry.” 

I have a copy of the book in my and. 
It happens to be in its fifth edition at 
the present time. I understand that 
100,000 copies have been sold and they 
are still going like hotcakes. 

Miss Wilson is going to talk to us 
about the importance of meat cookery. 
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NEZ WILLSON: Thank you, Mr. 

Heath. I feel just a little loath to 
start in after that very glowing intro- 
duction, but it was nice of our friends 
in New York. 

I think that this subject of meat cook- 
ery is one that we do have to take into 
consideration in any program that is 
going to reach the housewife. 

Every successful business is built on 
satisfied customers. The customer may 
not always be right, but he is a cus- 
tomer for life, if he is made to think he 
is. One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer nor does one sale make a business. 
It is the satisfied customer who builds 
success by his continued patronage. 

The meat industry is in a somewhat 
different position than most producers 
of consumer goods, because the ultimate 
satisfaction of its product depends so 
much on what the consumer herself 
does to it after it reaches her kitchen. 
The best thought and effort of pro- 
ducer, processor, and retailer do not 
count for much, if the product is ruined 
in the cooking—and, it can be and often 
is—if the homemaker does not know 
how to prepare each and every piece of 
meat which she places on her table so as 
to retain and enhance its natural good- 
ness. 


Meat cookery has offered both a prob- 
lem and a challenge to the industry. 
The problem has been to find the meth- 
ods which give the best results in the 
cooked meat dish and the challenge to 
acquaint 25,000,000 homemakers and 
500,000 institutional cooks with these 
methods. The problem has not been 
completely solved. We do not know all 
the answers in meat cookery. 


Progress Being Made 


The challenge is—and always will be 
—with us, but progress has been made 
and it will be faster now that the force 
of this great campaign of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers has been 
added to the efforts of the Board, the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture and 
the state experiment stations. 


Meat has been one of our basic foods 
—for some peoples their only food— 
since time began. It has been cooked, 
after a fashion, ever since Prometheus 
stole fire from heaven and gave it to 
man. But it was not until the twentieth 
century, strange as it may seem, that 
any effort was made to find out how 
meat should be cooked. 


Of course, I do not mean to imply 
that until that time all meat was badly 
cooked, or that no effort was made to 
formulate methods. Indeed, a search 
through old cook books reveals some 
fascinating directions and devices for 
cooking meat. In one you find how a 
music box was used to tell when the 
roast, turning on the spit before an 
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open fire, was done. So many repeti- 
tions of the tune for a joint of mutton; 
so many for a joint of beef. Now we 
use a thermometer—not so romantic, 
but more accurate. 

When broiling, the housewife’s cook 
books cautioned her to have all of the 
rest of the meal ready so that she could 
give her undivided attention to the 
steak. Now we use a low temperature, 
turn the steak once and the meal is all 
ready at the same time. 


Cookery—Old Style 


You will find time-tables, too—of a 
sort in old cook books. One published 
in 1928—only 18 years ago—gives this 
—“15 minutes for the first pound and 
5 minutes for each additional pound. 
One hour allowed to roast a ten-pound 
beef rib!” Well, it takes longer now, 
much longer, but with new roasting 
methods we produce a roast with less 
shrinkage, more juiciness, greater 
tenderness, and one very much more at- 
tractive! A roast which will give 
greater consumer satisfaction. 


Basting was a rite taken very seri- 
ously until the self-basting covered 
roaster was’ introduced—eliminating 
the so-called necessity for dipping drip- 
pings over a roast, but converting a 
roast into a pot-roast. We have learned 
that basting does not improve the meat 
and so the homemaker is no longer tied 
to the oven while a roast cooks. 

High temperature was the rule. I am 
sure that every one of the home 
economists in this room was taught that 
boiling an egg was a crime against 
good cooking, because an egg is protein 
and high temperature toughens protein. 
We were taught to say “hard-cooked” 
instead of “hard-boiled,” but we weren’t 
told not to boil meat, and meat, too, is a 
protein food. 

I could multiply examples of un- 
proved theories of cooking meat—sear- 
ing to keep.in juices, when to add the 
salt, covering during cooking, etc., etc. 


It was around 1900 when research 
workers at the University of Illinois, 
did a few classic experiments in meat 
cookery—then like many classics, they 
were put on the shelf—and meat 
cookery as a subject of scientific in- 
vestigation was forgotten for another 20 
years. 

It was not until 1924 that interest in 
meat cookery as a science was revived. 
You are all familiar, I know, with the 
project initiated by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture and state experiment stations. This 
ambitious cooperative project was 
known by the rather long, but very 
descriptive title, “A Study of the 
Factors Which Influence the Quality 
and Palatability of Meat.” Setting up 
this project marked the beginning of 
our modern meat cookery. 

Meat cookery, per se, was not one of 
the primary factors involved, but the 
meat had to be cooked in order to be 
judged. Development of a method for 
cooking experimental cuts was put into 
the hands of the committee on cooking 
and palatability methods. 


Much Progress Made 


In developing this method the broad 
field of meat research was opened up 
and as a result we have learned more 
in the past 15 years about how meat 
should be cooked than in all the years 
since Bo Bo burned his greedy little 
fingers on the pig inadvertently roasted 
when his father’s hut burned. 


The Board has been represented on 
this cooking committee of the national 
meat investigations from the very first 
and has been the channel through which 
results of meat cookery research have 
reached housewife, student and teacher. 
Indeed, the newer knowledge of meat 
cookery has been the very foundation 
of the Board’s home economics pro- 
gram of education. 


The genuine interest evidenced by 





DOWN TO BRASS TACKS! 


Included in this conversational lineup are (left to right) Earl A. Noble, Noble Butchers’ 
Supply Co., Charles M. McKelvey, South Western Packing Co., Harlingen, Tex., and 
Oscar Schmidt, jr., Oscar Schmidt, sr.. Herman Schmidt and C. D. Berry, Cincinnati 


Butchers’ Supply Co. 
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women and the demand for more in- 
formation on the selection, use, and 
serving of meat have convinced us that 
we are right in this phase of the 
Board’s program. 

Meat is the food around which the 
meals are planned; it is the most im- 
portant single item in the food budget. 
For the sake of variety and economy, 
the homemaker wants information on 
buying and preparing all of the hun- 
dred or more cuts of beef, veal, pork, 
and lamb which are available in the re- 
tail market. 


Some Cuts Need Help 


A steer is not all steaks and lamb is 
more than leg and loin. In our instruc- 
tion in meat selection and cooking we 
must not lose sight of that fact. Many 
of the less-demanded cuts would enjoy 
a greater use if the homemakers knew 
how to prepare them attractively. It is 
our job to tell her and to keep on telling 
her. 

Since success in cooking depends on 
the selection of the right cut for the 
method to be used, a part of our edu- 
cational program must be directed 
toward acquainting the homemaker 
with the many different meat cuts and 
their uses. 

A woman has the cooking method in 
mind when she goes into the meat mar- 
ket or steps to the telephone. She wants 
a piece of meat to roast or fry or stew, 
but the average woman has a repertory 
of very few meat dishes compared to 
what she might have, were she familiar 
with all meat cuts. 

Along with education and buying 
must go instructions on preparation. 
Fortunately, this part of our task has 
been made easier as the results of the 
scientific studies which have taught us 
how. We can answer her questions in- 
telligently, and we are in a position to 
give her the kind of help she needs in 
buying, cooking and serving the main 
and the most tasty and popular dish of 
the meal. 


Education Good Business 


Yes, teaching women how to buy, to 
cook, and serve meat is good business 
for the meat industry, because then they 
will be able to bridge the gap between 
the retail counter and satisfaction at 
the table. 


Education is long and slow, but we 
are fortunate, indeed, in having had 
the cooperation of other agencies. Be- 
fore I close, I should like to express a 
word of appreciation to one of these 
agencies—the magazines—for the 
splendid way in which they have car- 
ried the newer knowledge of meat 
cookery to millions of readers. 


I see three of our good friends from 
the magazines here today. They will 
speak for themselves, but I want to say 
that Nell Nichols, Elizabeth Woody and 
Dorothy Marsh are more than names 
to millions of women. They are wel- 
come visitors to homes in city and ham- 
let and countryside. Their interest and 
cooperation over the years has meant 
more than I can say for the program of 
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meat and the efforts of the 
Board. 

MR. HEATH: We are going to hear 
now from the woman who edits the 
food department of the Woman’s Home 
Companion in New York. However, Nell 
Nichols lives in Topeka, Kans., in the 
heart of our livestock belt. She travels 
many months of the year and lives with 
families who read the Woman’s Home 
Companion. I daresay there is no one in 
the country more genuinely interested 
in the subject of meat than Nell Nichols. 
She has been a great help to us in get- 
ting this program on the track. She is 
going to speak to us now. 

MISS NELL NICHOLS: First of all, 
I do wish to thank Miss Willson in be- 
half of the women’s magazines for the 
tribute that she has paid to us. We 
certainly feel very fortunate indeed 
that we can go to Miss Willson for in- 
formation on meat, and we do go fre- 
quently. 

I have been asked to tell you very 
briefly about this woman—who is my 
reader and who is your consumer. 

When I sit down at my typewriter to 
write a food article, I have before me 
a clear-cut picture of the reader. She 
is not a product of imagination. She is 
a composite of the hundreds of women 
I contact every year in my travels as 
field editor of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion and of our editorial staff of 
2,000 homemakers, whom we call our 
reader-editors. These reader-editors live 
in all parts of the country. 

The group has been tested time and 
time again by our company and by out- 
side organizations until we know it 
gives us a true cross section of the 
literate American home. Every six 
weeks we send a questionnaire to these 
women. Their answers we use as a 


Meat 


guide in editing our food pages. This 
composite woman is our reader and your 
consumer. We are very much interested 
in her. 





FOR THE LADIES 


Miss Esther Evers, assistant to Wesley 

Hardenbergh, Institute president, was in 

charge of the women’s registration and 

arranged the luncheon and other social 
events for packers’ wives. 


THEY BRING BUYERS AND 
SELLERS TOGETHER 


Packinghouse products brokers attended 
the convention in force this year. 
1.—The list starts off with a queen: Mrs. 
J. Anita Schumacher, the Lilienthal Co., 
Chicago. 

2.—Joseph F. Green and Henry E. Bender, 
Henry E. Bender & Co., Chicago. 

3.—R. W. Earley, New York City. 


4.—Gallagher bunch: (left to right) Jo- 
seph R. Walsh, Roy F. Norris, Joseph 
Murphy, D. J. Gallagher and Frank Landy, 
all of D. J. Gallagher, Inc., Chicago. 
5.—Two Eastern brokers: Charles C. Iseco- 
vitz of New York City (left) and Harry 
Greenberg, Philadelphia, Pa. 
6.—The Hess-Stephenson Co. organiza- 
tion: Ed Hess, George Dunlap, jr., Stan- 
ley E. Hess and J. R. Stephenson. 
7.—Charles Herbert, Chicago packing- 
house products broker, and W. T. Bresne- 
han, John W. Hall, Inc. 
8.—They carried the ball for E. G. James 
Co.: Clay Hudson, Joseph E. Steger, Blair 
Adams, Bob Johnson, M. J. Mackin and 
Joseph G. Duschinsky. 
9.—George W. Beman, Chicago broker 
(left) and some of his packer friends 
(left to right) J. D. Gilreath, superintend- 
ent; W. Louis Balentine and Beattie B. 
Balentine, Balentine Packing Co., Green- 
ville, S. C. 
10.—Odell & Whitting, Chicago, get to- 
gether for a picture: George W. Whitting, 
Dorothy O’Kelly, Barney Odell, Doyne 
Nickerson and Gordon Austin. 
11.—The delegation from J. C. Wood & 
Co., Chicago: Standing (left to right) are: 
Walter M. Burrows, Fred S. Burrows, Wil- 
liam F. Richmond, Roy H. Monson, 
Charles Schagel. Seated (left to right) 
are: Robert W. Burrows, jr., Robert Bur- 
rows, J. C. Wood and J. K. McKenerick. 
12.—The Lees of Chicago: Dayton Ivins, 
Lacy Lee, Claxton Lee and Charles Lee, 
all of Lacy Lee, Inc. 
13.—From Sunderland & DeFord, Chi- 
cago: Harold DeFord, George Sunderland 
and J. G. Mercer. 





Let us go to visit her. Instead of 
entering the front door, suppose we lift 
the roof from her house and look within. 
What are some of her characteristics? 


She is having breakfast with her 
family and they are enjoying the first 
meal of the day. Had you thought of 
her as disliking this meal? Sixty-four 
per cent of the reader-editors say they 
greatly enjoy breakfast and that 73 
per cent of their families enjoy it. 
Eighty per cent of the women sit down 
at the breakfast table and eat with 
their families. Only 20 per cent of the 
women wait until husbands have gone 
to work and children are on the way 
to school to eat “in peace” as they 
express it. From the study we made of 
their breakfast menus and attitudes, we 
believe this meal offers a bigger outlet 
for meat than is commonly believed. So 
much for the day’s first meal. 

Now twilight and darkness have come 
and we see a small dinner party in prog- 
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ress, Sixty-five per cent of our readers 
tell us this is their favorite way of 
entertaining. That is why fresh ideas 
for dinner menus and recipes are always 
welcome—planning the food is always 
their biggest headache, they say. Here 
is a typical request. “Please give us 
help on how to serve nice things in 
nicer ways on limited money.” Carried 
over to meat, the wish is for a thrift 
roast, one which will glorify the plat- 
ter when the budget will not permit the 
purchase of a standing rib roast of beef, 
a crown roast of pork or a leg of lamb. 

The every-day dinner, as every prac- 
tical homemaker knows, is an ever 
occurring problem. We asked our 
reader-editors what their first consid- 
eration is when planning the menu for 
it. More than 95 per cent of them 
answered, “A satisfying, well-balanced 
meal.” Contrast this with the 25 per 
cent of the women who said they were 
interested in quickness of preparation. 
We discovered that more than half of 
the family dinners have two courses— 
main and dessert. 

In three-fourths of these homes the 
thrift cuts of meats are frequently 
served for the main dish. In 38 per cent 
the more expensive cuts are frequently 
served. In between these two we find 
that 63 per cent of our reader-editors 
frequently serve meat substitutes for 
the main dish. Yesterday I ran across 
this statement from one of our older 
readers. “It might interest you to know 
that my files show menus clipped from 
the Woman’s Home Companion for the 
meatless days of the World War.” That 
idea of meat being expensive still 
lingers in the minds of women. It is 
perfectly evident that they need more 
education in using the less expensive 
cuts. 


New Uses for Meat 


Since there is a general use of meat 
substitutes it will be helpful to show 
how meat can be added to such dishes 
as macaroni and cheese, tomatoes and 
rice, spaghetti and other combinations 
of this type. This will fill another 
need—that of teaching women how to 
use left-over meats attractively. The 
art of utilizing left-overs flowered in 
the pioneer kitchen, but it has been 
waning for many years. The younger 
women especially know little of its pos- 
sibilities. If they were masters of this 
skill we would hear less about “expen- 
sive meat.” 

This woman at whom we are looking 
has cooking ambitions. We asked our 
reader-editors in which branch of cook- 
ing they wished to be outstandingly suc- 
cessful. Forty-three per cent said they 
wished most of all they could make food 
look glamorous. This does not mean 
using a pastry tube to put potato roses 
on the meat loaf or sticking a few 
sprigs of parsley on it, but quick, simple 
ways of making the meat loaf pretty. 
Surrounding it with yellow canned 
peaches, heating them in the meat pan, 
might be the answer. Or grouping the 
vegetables in colorful masses around 
the stew. 


Almost as many women—or 42 per 
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CONSUMER’S 
VIEWPOINT 


What women expect 
from the packer and re- 
tail meat dealer was ex- 
plained by (left to right) 
Mrs. Nell B. Nichols, 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion; Miss Inez Will- 
son, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; Miss 
Elizabeth Woody, Mc- 
Call’s magazine, and 
Miss Dorothy Marsh, 
Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute. 


cent—said they wanted to excel in meat 
cooking. There were more women want- 
ing to know about meat cooking than 
about home baking or the cooking of 
any food. Such requests help us chart 
our editorial course. 

As to recipes, more than 70 per cent 
of our reader-editors said they wanted 
the Companion to publish recipes for 
varying familiar foods. Here is an 
opportunity for packers and editors 
alike. Think of the variations that can 
be rung in just with beef. 


New Recipes—Old Foods 


Women must turn to the women’s 
magazines and to the home economics 
departments of the meat packers and 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
for help. My mother used to rely on 
her meat retailer for cooking advice, 
but the younger meat men of today, 
while more efficient in selling meat than 
the old fashioned meat man, are not 
such good cooks. 

New methods of cooking meats are 
being evolved constantly in experi- 
mental work. I believe some 60 colleges 
and universities are carrying on meat 
research. The women’s magazines are 
looking to these sources of basic in- 
formation. We consider we are for- 
tunate to be able to tap the vast store 
of knowledge being worked out on meat 
cookery. Unless women are taught more 
about meat, it cannot possibly hold the 
place on the dining table that it de- 
serves. 

MR. HEATH: We are now going to 
hear from Miss Dorothy Marsh of Good 
Housekeeping and Miss_ Elizabeth 
Woody of McCall’s. 


Some time when you want to get a 
real close-up of how magazines are 
built, stop in at the experimental 
kitchens of Good Housekeeping Insti- 
tute in New York. The food work there 
is headed by Dorothy Marsh, who has 
been in the business for years and is 
well qualified to speak to you on the 
subject of meat. She has no patience 
with food fads. She is practical from 
the word “go.” 


DOROTHY MARSH: Not for noth- 
ing has sizzling bacon been dubbed the 
great American breakfast alarm clock 
down through the years. A recent sur- 
vey shows that while 89 per cent of the 
women interviewed serve bacon, only 
18 per cent of them use it as a main 





dish at meals other than breakfast. 


To us who are magazine food editors, 
and to you who are bacon packers, these 
figures have special significance. They 
show very clearly that our work of 
teaching women how to get the most out 
of the bacon they buy must go on and 
on and on. They reveal that far too 
few of our families are enjoying the 
healthful delights of bacon served 
heartily, at lunch, for dinner, in the 
lunch box sandwiches and for evening 
snacks. Far too few, I’m sure you'll 
agree, in the face of the many letters 
we receive from women asking for more 
ideas on meats, on meat dishes which 
can be cooked quickly and are cheap, 
on meat dishes for two and for the 
children. 


Happily, there are many new ways in 
which thrifty meals can include plenty 
of bacon and still hold the food budget 
on an even keel. Take luncheon and 
supper dishes as one example. In work- 
ing with bacon in our Institute 
kitchens we find that it is never more 
at home than in such thrifty all-in-one 
main dishes as bacon and corn chowder; 
scalloped potatoes with bacon; scalloped 
macaroni, hominy or rice with tomatoes 
and bacon strips on top; scalloped rice 
and cheese with bacon; creamed vege- 
tables on toast topped with sauted to- 
matoes and bacon strips, and omelets 
or scrambled eggs with diced bacon 
added. 


Other Bacon Dishes 


As for dinner, a mixed grill of bacon, 
cooked potato slices and tomato, banana 
or pineapple slices, broils to a bubbling 
deliciousness in no time for the after 5 
o’clock housekeeper. 

Corn fritters with bacon, codfish 
cakes with bacon, meat loaf baked in a 
bacon-lined pan, baked beans with 
bacon, stuffed bacon rolls, bacon- 
wrapped lamb or hamburger cakes, 
cheese fondues with bacon—these are 
only a few of the newer dinner favorites 
that housekeepers should know of. 

And now, a bow to bacon sandwiches. 
What could possibly please the hungry 
luncher more than a hot toasted bacon 
and lettuce, bacon and catsup, bacon 
and baked beans, bacon and egg, or 
bacon and Welsh rarebit sandwich? 
Let’s not neglect the lunch box either— 
for diced bacon mixed with cream 
cheese, with cooked prunes, with diced 
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tomatoes, or peanut butter, are all 
mighty good sandwich fillings. 

Bacon stars in the salad bowl too— 
hearty toss-me-up salads, such as mixed 
vegetable and diced cooked bacon salad, 
potato and bacon salad, tomato, hard 
cooked egg and bacon salad, baked 
beans and bacon salad, and so on. 

Bits of diced cooked bacon (left-over 
bacon works just as well) somehow just 
hit the spot when added to hot buttered 
vegetables such as cabbage, spinach, 
squash, string beans, corn, rice, or 
stewed tomatoes; or to such cream 
soups as corn, potato, pea, and the like. 
Diced uncooked bacon, too, is grand for 
stepping up the flavor of many meat 
dishes. 

Last, but not least, are those several 
appetizers in bacon blankets which men 
folks always go for. I mean shrimp, 
olives, pieces of pickle or cheese, chicken 
livers, pitted cooked prunes, or sausages 
—each wrapped in a half bacon strip 
and crisped under the broiler. 


Ham is a Favorite 


And now about ham. There’s no 
doubt of its popularity—not when 
baked ham, ham sandwiches, and ham 
and eggs, are so invariably near or at 
the top of the list of favorites in any 
group of people. 

But what of that little woman who is 
always watching her budget for fear it 
will misbehave? Does she know that if 
she buys either a half or a whole ham, 
she gets the tender center slices—so 
nice for broiling, frying or baking— 
for just about half what she would pay, 
if she bought them alone? 


Does she always know, too, that ham 
keeps well and that even if her family 
is small, she will have no difficulty in 
using a half or a whole ham? In the 
case of the whole ham, does she know 
that she may bake it whole, or that she 
may have the butcher divide it in three 
sections—the center in slices for frying 
or baking, the butt end for baking, and 
the shank end for simmering, with 
added vegetables if desired? 


Ham Left-Overs 


Then there’s that very important 
matter of ham left-overs. I believe 
housekeepers would be more ready to 
save money by buying half or whole 
hams, if their recipe files carried more 
recipes and menus built around ham 
left-overs. For, as one Good House- 
keeping reader wrote after our edi- 
torial on “ham left-overs” had ap- 
peared: “Nothing gets me down more 
quickly than to see a lot of meat left- 
overs in the refrigerator and not know 
what to do with them.” 


So let’s teach women how to be tact- 
ful in working off ham left-overs—let’s 
teach them how to remodel remnants 
into new and delicious dishes. Such 
dishes as scalloped ham and macaroni, 
creamed ham in rice border, noodles 
with minced ham, creamed ham short- 
cake, ham and egg salad, and ham 
waffles, are only a few of the left-over 
specials I might mention. 


In closing I summarize. Ham and 





INSTITUTE PERSONALITIES 


1.—Harry Osman. 
2.—Henry D. Tefft. 


3.—E. F. Forbes, D. A. Williamson and 
Miss Esther Evers. 


4.—Pendleton Dudley. 

5.—Homer Davison. 

6.—Roy Stone (left) and George Lewis. 
7.—Bill Gilliam and Norman Draper. 


bacon have never been better or have 
offered more to healthful, economical, 
tempting meals than they do today. 
However, before we can hope to work 
them up to any all-time high record 
of uses, we must satisfy our house- 
keepers’ pressing needs for meat recipes 
and menus built around them. Don’t 
forget she has 1,095 meals a year to 
plan. 

MR. HEATH: Thank you very much, 
Miss Marsh. When McCall’s set out 
on a new editorial policy a few years 
ago, they looked around for a woman 
to head the food department. They 
found Elizabeth Woody in an adver- 
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tising agency, one of the biggest in 
New York, and brought her in to head 
this department. From the standpoint 
of surrounding food with glamour, no 
one in the whole publishing field has 
done a better job than Elizabeth Woody. 
She is going to talk to us on the sub- 
ject of the vitamin health angle in 
food. 

ELIZABETH WOODY: In the next 
five minutes I’m going to pose and 
try to answer five questions about 
vitamins. 

There are thousands of possible ap- 
proaches we could take to the subject 
of the proper use of a vitamin story in 
advertising copy designed to sell food. 
Out of them all I’ve chosen my five 
questions because I believe that the 
success or failure of your meat adver- 
tising will depend, at least in part, on 
how you answer them. Here they are: 


1—How Much Do Vitamins Really 
Mean to the Average Woman? 


If I were to tell you that the average 
woman is an authority on vitamins 
you could prove me wrong in the time 
it would take you to walk out into this 
lobby and ask the first half-dozen 
women you met to define the differences 
between vitamins A, Bi, Bs and C. 
The truth is that the average woman 
scarcely knows one vitamin from an- 
other. 


Does this mean that the millions 
spent on vitamin copy in advertising 
have been wasted? Does it mean that 
McCall’s was wrong when, 15 years 
ago, it added to its staff as consultant 
editor on nutrition one of the world’s 
leading authorities on vitamins—Dr. 
E. V. McCollum, head of the depart- 
ment of biochemistry at Johns Hopkins? 

Far from it! Today women are sold 
on the value of vitamins. They are not, 
and never will be, vitamin experts. 
Only a trained nutritionist can be that. 
However, the objective of Dr. McCol- 
lum’s writings, and that of other 
nutritionists has been gained. Women 
are vitamin conscious. They are anxious 
for practicable suggestions for ways 
to make meals richer in vitamins. 
Viewed from this angle, vitamins, I 
believe, mean a great deal to the woman 
who buys food. 


2.—Has Meat a Vitamin Story Worth 
Telling? 

In the days when I took elocution 
that type of question was, if I remem- 
ber rightly, defined as “rhetorical”. I 
shall certainly not attempt to answer 
it by outlining the vitamin story on 
meats. In fact, I’d be a great deal 
likelier to query my good friends, Inez 
Wilson, Esther Latzke and Beth Mc- 
Lean than I would to attempt to give 
to the members of the group they serve 
any digest of the story of meat vita- 
mins. 


Let me say just this about meat’s 
unique and important vitamin story. 
It has the great advantage, among 
others, of being in line with the cur- 
rent trend toward natural foods as 
sources of vitamins. This is a gospel 
which Dr. McCollum has preached con- 
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sistently for years and one in which 
other leading nutritionists are joining 
wholeheartedly. The story you are 
telling is going with the tide of authori- 
tative opinion and public thought. 


3.—Can the Vitamin Story Help Meat 
Sales by Hitting at Hurdles Which Now 
Stand Between the Average Woman and 
More Frequent Meat Purchases? 

I believe it can. Your own surveys 
have shown that far too many women 
think of meat as a food which, for 
health reasons, should not be served 
often. The vitamin story, with its assur- 
ance of wholesomeness, should do much 
to influence women toward including 
meat in their meals as often as their 
economic limitations will allow. 


4—Is There Any One Outstanding 
Difference Between a Vitamin Copy 
Story That Sells and One That Fails to 
Pack a Strong Selling Punch? 


Now here’s where I launch into the 
realm of purely personal opinion. My 
ideas may be quite wrong, but at least 
they are based on a great deal of first- 
hand experience. In the years when 
the vitamin story was just starting, 
I was writing food copy for an adver- 
tising agency. Naturally, we leaped on 
the vitamin bandwagon with whoops 
of delight. 

A little later, however, these whoops 
turned to whimpers as some of our 
“Science has now found out. . .” head- 
lines failed to get as good results as 
such old standbys as “For featherlight 
cakes .. .” or “Meals a man likes... .” 


It wasn’t long before we found the 
answer and changed our copy pattern 
accordingly. Most purchases are made 
for emotional reasons. Mrs. Blank buys 
X brand baking powder in preference 
to Y brand because a copywriter and 
a home economist working together 
have convinced her that she will get 
a cake she can be proud of with X 
brand. She chooses Z brand corn flakes 
because the color photograph in the 
advertisements made her long for a 
big bowl of cornflakes with strawberries, 
sugar and cream. 


I believe that a great deal of vitamin 
copy misses fire because the writer over- 
looks the need to establish this emo- 
tional basis for buying before he springs 
the reason-why nutrition story. Al- 
though practically everything else 
seems to be changing these days, people 
still buy food mainly because they think 
they’ll like the taste of it. Now, if added 
to that appetite appeal, there is a fine 
ready-made rationalization for the 
buyer to do what she’d like to do any- 
how, the sale is doubly assured. 


In other words, the vitamin copy that 
packs the strongest selling punch is, 
I believe, that in which the vitamin 
story is used to plus the natural ap- 
petite appeal of the food. Copy in which 
the vitamin story runs up and says, 
“See, you’re absolutely right in longing 
to buy that—it’s full of. essential vita- 
mins!” 

5.—Are Current American Meat In- 
stitute Advertisements Presenting the 
Vitamin Story Most Effectively ? 
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NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
STAFF AT CONVENTION 


ABOVE.—Editorial staff, with J. B. Gray, 
editor, in center. Other members are (left 
to right) Carl Magnuson; Edward R. 
Swem, managing editor; C. Robert Moul- 
ton, consulting editor, and Val Wright, 
associate editor. 

BELOW.—Executive and advertising staff. 
Front row (center): Alfred W. B. Laffey, 
vice president and sales manager, flanked 
by Riehard von Schrenk (right), assistant 
to the president, and L. I. Norton, Chicago 
representative. Rear row (left to right): 
H. Smith Wallace, Chicago representative; 
Harvey W. Wernecke, New York repre- 
sentative, and George Clifford, promotion 

and circulation manager. 


I have had the privilege of seeing 
some of the advance proofs of your 
advertising in which the vitamin story 
of meat is told. Viewed in the light of 
our editorial experience at McCall’s in 
presenting nutrition subjects, they seem 
to me to be definitely on the right track 
for arresting and holding a woman’s 
interest. 

First, they turn the trick which is, in 
our experience, the most effective one in 
telling a vitamin story. They translate 
vitamins into terms of actual foods. 
They show those foods as they will 
appear on a dinner table. They take 
full advantage of the selling power of 
color and good photography. They start 
the story where the woman starts it— 
with definite ideas of what to serve. 





They tell the important vitamin story 
fully and forthrightly, but they have 
also contrived to warm the cool reason 
—why approach with the heartbeat of 
emotion. I believe that they are well 
designed to win women. 


MR. HEATH: Thank you very much, 
Miss Woody. We are coming down the 
home stretch now. Mr. Roper has men- 
tioned that the agency has had the 
benefit of early conferences with him. 
When we show you the January-April 
advertising and you have an opportu- 
nity to examine it in detail, you will 
see the influence of Mr. Roper’s early 
research. I would also like to mention 
that we are keeping in close touch with 
him, and will build his sound findings 
into this advertising just as fast as 
they are available. 


Miss Marsh, Miss Woody and Miss 
Nichols touched on various phases of 
our problem: The ham and bacon prob- 
lem, the left-over problem, and the 
vitamin health angle. As we unfold this 
advertising for January through April, 
you are going to see the relationship 
between what these experts in the food 
field have said to you, and the adver- 
tising itself. We thought it might be 
a good idea, so that you could see how 
the whole eight months’ program tied 
together, to start back in here and show 
not only the few ads which have run, 
but also the advertising which is yet 
to run. 


Now, as pointed out before, our pro- 
gram broke with “Meat on the Table” 
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by Edgar Guest on September 27. 
Within a few days, on October 25 in 
Life magazine and on November 2 in 
the Saturday Evening Post, we will 
have the famous roast beef ad—“This 
is life. This is not just something to 
eat. This is fuel for love, joy, work, 
and living.” Many of you have seen 
this ad and are looking forward to its 
appearance in the magazines. 

Then still further in our educational 
program which runs in the general mag- 
azines, weeklies and monthlies, we will 
have in Life magazine, November 29, 
the ad “Meat and the American Physi- 
cian,” in which we pay tribute to the 
American physician, and then tell the 
scientific story of meat. Breaking in 
October, and already out in ten maga- 
zines, is the Elvehjem story, built into 
this ad under the heading, “Recent 
Findings About Pork.” 

We have had some early returns from 
Dr. Starch’s study of advertising reader- 
ship, and I was particularly interested 
in the fact that Starch showed response 
to a special question we asked him to 
put in his study—that 95 per cent of 
the people who were reading this ad 
about pork believed the statements in 
it and made some interesting remarks 
about the information, 


Easy to Digest 


Coming in November, “How Smart 
Are You About Meat?” in nine maga- 
zines in that same group is an audience 
participation type of ad which tests the 
individual’s knowledge about meat. 
Then in December, still in the educa- 
tional series, “Meat—Even the Tiny 
Tummy Digests It Easily.” I think it 
was brought out today that meat is con- 
sidered hard to digest; this ad aims at 
breaking down that belief of the con- 
sumer. 


In our service, economy, and use ad- 
vertising, which appears in the four 
women’s magazines—Ladies Home Jour- 
nal, McCall’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, and Good Housekeeping—we 
came out in October-November issues 
with the advertisement “Meat and the 
Battle of Life.” 


Dr. Starch’s preliminary readership 
report shows that four out of five 
women who saw this ad, served, in the 
first eight days that the ad was out, 
one of the dishes in the ad, or were 
planning to do so. 


Holiday Tie-in 


The service, economy, and use appeal 
is followed in the ad, “Meet Your Holi- 
day Meats,” tying up your holiday 
meats with holiday occasions. It ap- 
pears in the December women’s maga- 
zines, which are out in November. 


In December we go after the idea 
that meat is expensive with this appeal: 
“Three Thrift Adventures in Meat.” The 
first adventure is an economical roast, 
beef chuck. Number two solves the sav- 
ings in steak and pork. Number three, 
is the discovery of the least known chop, 
lamb shoulder. The National Live Stock 
and Meat Board survey shows that 
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COMMITTEE MEMBERS CHECK DETAILS OF AD CAMPAIGN 


Members of the Institute advertising planning committee, shown here as they viewed 

advance proofs of advertisements to appear in the meat industry’s nation-wide promo- 

tional campaign, include (left to right) M. F. O’Shea, the Cudahy Packing Co.; George 

Morrell, John Morrell & Co.; J. E. Weber, Armour and Company; Don Smith, vice 

chairman, Wilson & Co., Inc.; R. A. Rath, chairman, Rath Packing Co.; W. R. Kinnaird, 

Institute of American Meat Packers; Vernon Beatty, Swift & Company; Carl Mayer, 
Oscar Mayer & Co.; and Walter Seiler, Karl Seiler & Sons. 


women think of three cuts of meat—85 
per cent do not know more than roast, 
steaks, and chops. In projecting the 
thrifty cuts of meat in this way, we are 
projecting them in terms of women in- 
terest, and we can look forward to 
heavy readership on that ad. 

Now we come to the third division 
which is product promotion, appearing 
in weekly magazines. We planned at 
the start of this advertising to have a 
promotion about once every three 
months, or four times a year, in order 
to give the industry an opportunity to 
feel the results of the program as it 
proceeded, as well as to provide oppor- 
tunity to put special emphasis back of 
some product which might require it. 
Accordingly, our product promotion in 
October was on pork sausage. “Sweet 
Fall Music” appeared in Life maga- 
zine on October 11. 


Helping Pork Sausage 


The second ad will appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post on October 30. 
Entitled “Wake Up and Eat,” it has four 
brand-new serving suggestions featur- 
ing pork sausage. This is the first time 
we have had two of the great weeklies 
behind a product promotion. Our last 
pork sausage promotion had only one 
magazine behind it. 

Now, I propose to show you the ad- 
vertising layout for January through 
April. 

Please note again that these ads are 
split up by three different approaches— 
the educational, which appears in gen- 
eral magazines, weeklies and monthlies; 
service, economy, and use, in the four 
women’s magazines; and the product 
promotion in the weekly magazines. 

In January we hit the vitamin story for 
the meat industry for the first time. We 
feel that the job which has been done by 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
in projecting the vitamin story on meat 


has paved the way for us. It has laid 
down a barrage so that this advertising 
should find ready acceptance all the way 
along the line. 


We have tried to approach this vita- 
min story in connection with meat, not 
so much in the sense of, “Eureka, now 
there are vitamins in meat,” but from 
the standpoint, as Mr. Roper pointed 
out in conversations with us, that the 
reason that the race has existed and 
that civilization has lasted is that meat 
has had vitamins all the time. The in- 
dividual has reached instinctively for 
meat and the vitamins have been there; 
meat has been a natural source of vita- 
mins and has taken care of man’s need. 


Natural Approach 


This headline, “Meat, Vitamins—and 
Man” approaches the subject from that 
standpoint. It has some of the emotional 
appeal which Miss Woody so wisely rec- 
ommends. Under that headline, “What 
makes a man a man? Is it looks? No. 
Is it height? No. Is it strength? No. 
A man is a man when he has the sparkle 
of health in his eye, the laugh of health 
on his lips, the stride of health in his 
walk, and the glow of health in his body. 
Since the dawn of life, mankind has 
naturally and instinctively reached for 
meat.” 


In one corner of the ad we have the 
vitamin chart and point-of-sale material 
during the January-April period will 
include a direct tie-up with the chart. 
Notice the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s seal; we are going to put greater 
emphasis on that seal. In addition to 
showing the seal itself, we are going 
to use the statement, “This seal means 
that all statements made in this adver- 
tisement are acceptable to the Council 
on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association.” 


The seal is going to have greater 
emphasis in advertising from this period 
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on, both in the color and the black and 
white ads. Notice the emphasis given 
B; thiamin story in this ad because the 
B; thiamin is the most important or best 
publicized vitamin in the whole field of 
nutrition today. 

In the February educational group we 
will have the ad entitled the “Great 
American Pork Chop.” It runs in Life 
on March 7 and the Saturday Evening 
Post on February 12. 


I want to read this ad to you because 
in many ways it parallels the roast beef 
ad which all of you seemed to like so 
well. We regard the roast beef ad as a 
“Star-Spangled Banner”—a kind of a 
theme song for meat on the march. We 
felt we ought to have a parallel ad in 
this new group. Here is what we say 
in the copy: 


Pork Chop Tribute 


“Tt’s as American as baseball, as dem- 
ocratic as a handshake, as honest as a 
silver dollar. It’s at home on oilcloth, 
yet it ‘belongs’ on fine linen, too. It 
sings its song of savor to the man in 
overalls and to the man in dinner 
clothes. ; 

“There’s a homey, haunting aroma in 
the kitchen where it cooks. There’s an 
extra crispy crackle about its brown 
outside. There’s a moist, sweet tender- 
ness about its white inside. Even its 
easy-to-handle bone is an invitation to 
the feast. And isn’t the gravy good! 

“You love it for itself alone, but na- 
ture gives hungry folks a break and 
packs the pork chop with the finer 
things of health. Here’s a tip to wives 
of men—put pork chops on his plate and 
you put a smile on his face.” 


Educational Ads 


The black and white health educa- 
tional stories we will have during Jan- 
uary include the ad “Meat, early man 
knew it was good. Modern man knows 
why it’s good.” That picks up our 
vitamin story. Then in four magazines 
in February we will have the ad “Meat 
and the Future of Your Son.” We go 
into the development of the child body 
and establish meat as an essential in 
the diet of the child. We tell the mar- 
velous story about meat as a body- 
building food. It has sure-fire appeal 
for mothers. 


March magazines will carry, “The 
Importance of Meat When the Stork 
Hovers.” It tells the scientific story 
of the necessity of meat for expectant 
mothers. Another ad, hitting at the 
growing adult population, tells the 
place of meat in the diet of men over 
40. You know we are fast reaching a 
level population; the ad ties in with 
the point that we will have a large 
adult population. 


Emphasis On Leftover Use 


In the service, economy, and use 
series for the first four months of 1941 
we have “Leftovers in Meat, Eleven 
Ways to Give Them New Mealtime 
Come-on.” This ad will appear in the 
Woman’s Home Companion on January 
3 and in McCall’s on February 10. One 
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GIANT SAUSAGE 
“WEIGHS IN” 


Under the smiling direc- 
tion of Chef Rudolph 
Schmidt of the Drake, 
the huge liver sausage 
used as a feature attrac- 
tion of the exhibit of 
sausage in natural cas- 
ings is found to tip the 
scales at 60 Ibs., 10 oz. 
In background is unique 
football sausage, which 
weighed 102 Ibs. and 
was worth $20.40 on the 
basis of 20c per Ib. 


of our speakers referred to the im- 
portance of the leftover appeal. 

It is basic because every time a 
woman buys an electric refrigerator 
she gets the capacity to store more 
food and automatically gets a leftover 
problem. This ad attacks that problem 
in a way women will like. It brings in 
11 brand-new dishes—nothing fancy or 
high-faluting, but just ordinary, prac- 
tical dishes done in a glamorous way. 

Then in Good Housekeeping and 
Ladies Home Journal during February 
we will have the ad “You Always 
Please ’Em With Pork. Four Meals 
From This One Roast.” It tells four 
ways to use a pork shoulder roast 
which have been tested by the home 
economists on our staff. The roast lasts 
for four or five meals. We have tried 
to accent the ads seasonally; this ad- 
vertising will appear in magazines dur- 
ing the heavy pork season. 


Story for Retailer 


The ad gives us an opportunity to 
go to the retailer with a tonnage tie-up 
possibility. It gives us an opportunity 
to go to the woman with a brand-new 
appeal in which she will be intensely 
interested. So far as we are able to 
determine, this is the first time that 
pork shoulder has ever been pictured 
or illustrated in advertising. 

In the March women’s magazines we 
propose to use the ad “Chop, Chop, 
Chop Your Meat. How to put glamour 
in ground meat, and help your budget, 
too.” Nine out of ten women buy and 
cook ground meat. This ad has special 
appeal from the standpoint of season- 
ing. Also, incidentally, it gives the 
manufacturer a fine tie-in with the 
kitchen. The hamburger is one which 
is being glorified in some of our out- 
standing hamburger restaurants. 


In April we will have five new ways 
to serve leftover ham. This ad ties in 
directly with what Miss Marsh had to 
say about the possibilities in leftover 
dishes. Note the American Medical 
Association seal in all these ads in 
the women’s magazines. Note also that 
this ham advertisement ties in with the 
Easter ham promotion and with the 
other promotion which I will explain. 


From the standpoint of product pro- 








motion, our preliminary studies showed 
definite weakness in the price structure 
of bacon. This gave us the clue for 
promotion on bacon. We talked to a 
good many women, 400 scattered all 
over the country, to be exact, about the 
use of bacon. We found 89 per cent 
were serving bacon, but only 18 per cent 
were serving it as a main dish. There- 
fore, to help bacon, we propose to give 
it emphasis as a main dish. 


We know, in checking the readers 
of booklets put out by women’s maga- 
zines—the booklets ordered and paid 
for—that the sandwich booklets are 
among the most popular offered to 
readers. So our bacon ad includes em- 
phasis on sandwiches with bacon and 
as a helpmate for other foods. 


The three-way bacon ad will appear 
in the Saturday Evening Post on Jan- 
uary 15, and is the backbone of our 
promotion. It will be followed on Feb- 
ruary 17 with “The Bugle Call for 
Breakfast. Wake Up and Eat,” which 
gives a lot of new dishes on bacon. 


Ham for Easter 


For Easter we have developed “For 
Easter Eating, Ham, Ham, Beautiful 
Ham.” In this ad we attempt to glorify 
and romanticize ham as it has never 
been glorified before. To be practical 
and to promote the idea of buying a 
whole ham we include four ways to 
serve leftover ham. We also solve the 
age-old problem of the man in giving 
him a good quick lesson on how to 
carve a ham. This ad will be the back- 
bone of our Easter ham promotion. 


We had Edgar Guest as our super- 
salesman for the meat industry during 
the first four months of the program. 
We now have a super-salesman in the 
form of George Ade. George Ade has 
written an ad for us called “Ham for 
a Man.” It is really very entertaining. 
It has been illustrated by John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Chicago Tribune cartoonist 
and a lifetime friend of Mr. Ade. I will 
give you just an idea of Mr. Ade’s 
position. 

George Ade originated and wrote 
“Fables in Slang,” the most popular 
newspaper feature of the “Gay Nine- 
ties.’ Even in those early days his 
readership ran into boxcar figures. 
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He was the first American playwright 
to make the transition successfully 
from comic opera to musical comedy, 
wrote 12 stage hits and was the only 
playwright to have three successful 
plays running on Broadway at one time. 

His short story “Effie Whittlesey” 
has long been recognized as a master- 
piece and he has written more than 20 
books, with total sales running into 
the millions. 

Newspaper advertising from Septem- 
ber to December will run in 250 news- 
papers in 171 cities. The combined cir- 
culation of our newspaper list is 19 
million, and over a period of a year 
we will print 449,894,218 messages on 
meat. 

We will put the first January-March 
sales promotion material up in one 
package, and you will take that into 
the field. While you are working on 
that, we will come back with a special 
promotion package for Easter which 
will include the poster “Ham, Ham, 
Beautiful Ham,” promotion material 
for your salesmen, a recipe folder, and 
the price cards. We feel it is sound 
not to ask the salesmen to absorb too 
much of this campaign and to handle 
too many promotions at one time. 

Now, in closing, I would like to give 
you a picture of how fast this advertis- 
ing is reaching the public. Starting Sep- 
tember 27, meat newspaper and maga- 
zine ads began pounding the public at 
the rate of 1,329 ads per minute. All 
the time you have been sitting here, 
meat advertising is being released at 
that rate. That is a total of 698,534,302 
meat ads, and it ought to do a job. 


Here is a summary of publicity effort. 
I will not read it all. More than 2,000 
newspapers have been covered with 
special articles. Here is a report of 496 
radio stations; 2,500 newspapers on 
this; 8,500 newspapers receiving this 
newspaper service. 

As we pointed out in the past, our 
job is to get the retailers together be- 
hind the campaign and do a job on it. 
Based on the study that we made of 
3,400,000 lines of retail food adver- 
tising, we found that 17.8 per cent of 
the advertising was on meat and 82 
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per cent on other items. I believe you 
know meat’s share of the family food 
budget ranks from one-fifth to one- 
third. So it is obvious that when the 
dealer is only putting 17 per cent of 
his advertising effort on meat you are 
missing a bet. 

To boil this down: If people ate as 
much meat today as they did in 1908, 
sales would now be four billion pounds 
greater. Four billion pounds is equal 
to 130,000 carloads of 31,000 pounds 
each—a retail volume of about $750,- 
000,000, or about 19 per cent of the 
total. It means about $2,500 each for 
300,000 retailers. 

So we sum this up again on this 
basis: Pitch this campaign out to the 
retailer as a campaign to sell meat for 
him and not to him. Endeavor to get 
him to take the emphasis off the buying 
side and to quit the silly business of 
using up a half day to look at a side 
of beef here and a side of beef there. 
Get him to be more concerned with the 
fact that meat eaten and in the stomach 
and digested represents profit in his 
till. We think you have everything to 
work with in connection with this job. 

You are working together on a co- 
operative meat campaign. To anyone 
who doubts the wisdom of the meat 
industry in getting together and doing 
a cooperative advertising job, I recom- 
mend your careful attention during 
the afternoon to two exhibits of in- 
dustry advertising. I think it will be 
well worth your while in judging this 
meat campaign, and the cooperative 
effort of your industry, to come up and 
examine what the other industries have 
been doing. Get this picture: It is in- 
dustry against industry—a day of 
industry selling. 

That covers our story and we are 
going to turn the meeting over now 
to Wesley Hardenbergh, president of 
the Institute. 


CAMPAIGN PRESENTATION 


Against this background of meat drive ad- 
vertising material, G. F. Swift, R. A. Rath, 
R. N. Heath and Wesley Hardenbergh 
told the story of the industry’s unprece- 
dented promotional effort. 


a 








Campaign is an 
Investment—Not 





an Expenditure 








RESIDENT WESLEY HARDEN- 
BERGH: I hope I prove to have 
some of the evangelistic ability of that 
great mover of men, John Wesley, for 
whom I presume I was named. 

For I am convinced that this great 
campaign offers untold possibilities to 
every member of this industry. 

I am convinced we are at the thresh- 
old of a great opportunity. 

For years we have seen the country 
grow while the meat business has stood 
still; we have seen various other food 
products make tremendous gains at the 
expense of meat; have seen meat pack- 
ing profits reach the vanishing point all 
too often. 

Several reasons have been put for- 
ward to explain the failure of the meat 
business to grow as some other food 
businesses have grown, but, it seems 
to me, that there are two points which 
stand out. 


Other Foods Benefited 


The first is that some foods unques- 
tionably have been helped by adver- 
tising. 

The second is that no food has been 
hurt by advertising except when the 
advertising has been done on competi- 
tive foods. 


How else than by clever advertising 
and merchandising can we explain the 
growth in cheese consumption, in 
breakfast cereal sales, in the use of 
citrus fruits? 


Breakfast cereals never reached the 
popularity they have today just be- 
cause they are convenient to use, or be- 
cause they appeal to the palate. Where 
would they be without the newspaper 
and magazine and radio and point-of- 
sale advertising, and the vigorous mer- 
chandising effort put behind them, con- 
tinued persistently, repeated, and ham- 
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mered home until bacon has been all 


but hammered off the breakfast tables 


in too many homes. 


Advertising did it. Advertising prop- 
erly conceived and conducted and per- 
sisted in, will do the same for meat. 

Obviously, we are at the threshold 
of a great opportunity—an opportunity 
to make this wonderful industry of 
ours even better, even greater than it 
is today. No product has a better story 
to tell than meat; few have a story 
anywhere near as good. We’ve got an 
honest product and an honest story to 
tell about it. The two make a winner. 


Already a very large proportion of 
the industry is behind the campaign. 
It is bound to succeed. But it cannot 
be a complete success or a success for 
the entire industry until everybody is 
behind it. 

A few people in their preliminary 
thinking about the campaign have 
thought of it as an expense. But men 
who have studied the campaign care- 
fully before putting their money into 
it—hard headed men who think before 
they spend—feel that is absolutely the 
wrong way to look at it. They are con- 
vinced this campaign offers opportun- 
ity to get your money back. 





Instead of an expense, every packer 
has it within his power to make his 
participation in the campaign a profit- 
able investment—an investment that 
not only will not cost him money but 
can make him money. 

There is no doubt that advertising, 
skillfully used and persistently con- 
tinued will help the meat business. It 
helps many products of lesser merit. It 
can’t help but benefit meat. 





BAI CHIEF 
PAYS VISIT 


Dr. John R. Mohler 
(left), Chief, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, ac- 
companied by W. Par- 
ker Jones (right), 
Washington, D. C., at- 
torney-at-law, is w e l- 
comed to the conven- 
tion by Paul I. Aldrich, 
editor emeritus of The 
National Provisioner, as 
he arrives at the Drake 
hotel, Chicago. 


Moreover, some of the leading mer- 
chandisers in the business after giving 
careful study to the campaign, feel 
that it offers the industry an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to improve its 
merchandising, heretofore regarded as 
the industry’s greatest weakness. 


There can be no doubt that proper 
advertising and promotion will stimu- 
late the demand for meat, so that in 
the future there should be less need 
to force meat on the market than was 
true in the past. The campaign makes 
meat a more wanted commodity, it 
takes pressure off the selling end. It 
gives the salesman new courage, and 
a new flag around which to rally, en- 
abling him to shift the emphasis from 
price to product, and giving him a real 
opportunity to do a better selling job. 

With the force and vitality of this 
campaign back of us, it is going to be 
easier to improve our merchandising 


NOT A FROWN IN A ROOMFUL 


One question that always arises at conventions is which men get to sit on the davenport 
when the photographer comes around. The four lucky men in this picture are (left to 
right) B. Frank, Feinberg Kosher Sausage Co., Kansas City, Mo.; C. R. Pritchard, Swift 
& Company; D. W. Breese, John Morrell & Co., and W. E. Oliver, C. A. Durr Packing 


Co., Utica, N. Y. Those who had to stand (but don’t seem to be minding it) include 


George Smale and William Weiss, Sylvania Industrial Corp.; Harold Feinberg, Feinberg 
Kosher Sausage Co., Kansas City; Jack Sabean, John E. Smith’s Sons Co.; A. B. Collier, 


John Morrell & Co., and Jerry Akin and Bob Blumer of Sylvania. 
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and to get that added margin which 
the industry needs. 

It is true, of course, that this im- 
provement in merchandising will not 
come about automatically. Like most 
worthwhile things in life it will have to 
be achieved the hard way—through 
hard work and persistent effort. 

But the important thing is that the 
campaign provides the opportunity for 
every company that really wants to 
do so to improve its merchandising, to 
do a better selling job, to get a more 
satisfactory margin. 

As the staff head of your Institute, 
I have been charged with the respon- 
sibility of seeing not only that this 
campaign clicks, but also that the en- 
tire industry has the opportunity to 
click with it and share in its benefits. 


At the close of this session and later 
today, Homer Davison, John Moninger, 
Aled Davies, and other members of the 
staff will be at the service of those 
members who are not yet participating 
in the campaign. We hope, we plead, 
we urge, that you decide to join up 
with your neighbors, to share in the 
benefits of the campaign, to go forward 
with the march of meat. 


Working together in this great effort, 
we can and will make more people 
want meat more. 


We can and will put meat back where 
it belongs on the American table, and 
we will do it in a spirit of service 
which, while benefiting a great indus- 
try, will add strength and stamina to 
the citizens of our great nation. 


And now, as Mr. Heath suggested, 
we invite you to come up on the plat- 
form to examine carefully the display 
here, to see for yourselves what has 
been accomplished so far, to study care- 
fully the merchandise which has been 
discussed, to find out first hand and 
close at hand whether our goods are as 
they have been represented, and, if you 
are not already participating in the 
campaign, to determine to your own 
satisfaction whether it merits your sup- 
port, and, if you already are a par- 
ticipant, to glory in and take pride in 
the great accomplishment you have 
helped make possible. 


A voice offstage recited the poem 
“Meat on the Table” by Edgar Guest.— 
The meeting adjourned at 1:30 p.m. 
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Forecasts and IAMP Name 


Changed at Third Session 


October, 22, 1940 


"Ten meeting convened at 2:50 p.m., 
Chester G. Newcomb, vice-chair- 
man of the board of directors, 
presiding. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: For the 
next few minutes I am going to turn 


the meeting over to the chairman, 
George A. Schmidt. 


EORGE A. SCHMIDT: During 

the last year, I have had many 
pleasures and a lot of fun out of doing 
certain jobs in my capacity as chairman 
of the Institute’s board of directors. I 
don’t know of anything that I have 
done, however, which has given me 
more pleasure than the task I am now 
privileged to do. 


I have here in my hand a scroll which 
I want to present to one of the indus- 
try’s outstanding veterans—Paul I. 
Aldrich. He recently was honored by 
being made editor emeritus of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, the official or- 
gan of the Institute. Mr. Aldrich does 
not need an introduction to most of 
you. When many of us were mere babes 
in the woods, Paul Aldrich was a leader 
in the industry, and we all appreciate 
the remarkably fine job he has done in 
building up a magazine which is of so 
much use to all of us. 

For 37 years he has stuck by his 
job of collecting and gathering informa- 
tion about our business, keeping all of 
us posted with current events which 
are of use and interest, and presenting 
technical and operating information 
which has benefited meat packers very 
much needed. 


This scroll that I am now presenting 
to Mr. Aldrich is a small thing compared 





to all Mr. Aldrich has done for us. But 
I want to say that we are giving it to 
him with a deep and sincere feeling 
on behalf of the Institute and its board 
of directors. Here is what is written 
on this scroll, which is signed by mem- 
bers of the board who are among many 
of Mr. Aldrich’s friends in the industry: 





“To Paul I. Aldrich, attested in ap- 
preciation for service to the meat in- 
dustry of the United States of America 
—a gracious gentleman, a sympathetic 
and understanding friend, a wise and 
diplomatic counsel, a helpful advisor 
who by day and night through winter 
storms and summer sunshine has served 
well and faithfully for 37 years. The 
industry that buys the livestock of mil- 
lions of farms and ranches, converts 
it into healthful meat to strengthen 
and nourish the United States of Amer- 
ica salutes; it extends to Paul I Al- 
drich, editor of The National Provi- 
sioner, official organ of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, first, its greet- 
ings, then its thanks.” 





Paul, it is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that I present to you this scroll 
from your numerous friends in the 
packing industry. I don’t know of any 
more pleasurable job that I have had 
this year, and I feel that everyone in 
the industry, and those who have signed 
this scroll, feel likewise. 

PAUL I. ALDRICH: Gentlemen, 
all I can say in reply is two things: 
First, I think more of the friends I 
have made in the industry over these 
37 years than I do of any living I 
have made out of it. Second, I am sure 
that the wonderful staff we have on 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER will carry 


PROVISIONER 
EDITOR IS 
SALUTED 


Paul I. Aldrich, editor 
emeritus of THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, receives an 
illuminated scroll salut- 
ing his long and valu- 
able service to the meat 
and livestock industry. 
George A. Schmidt, 
chairman of the board 
of directors of the In- 
stitute of American 
Meat Packers, is pre- 
senting the scroll, which 
was signed by members 
of the board of the In- 
stitute and many other 
old friends of Mr. Ald- 
rich in the meat pack- 
ing industry. The pre- 
sentation was made at 
the third session. 
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CARRIED ON THE GOOD WORK 


Chester G. Newcomb, vice chairman of the 

board of directors, carried forward the good 

work of his predecessors as chairman of the 
final session of the convention. 


on just as if I were there, and I expect 
to be there, of course, for some time to 
come. 


I just wanted you to remember those 
two things, and those express my sen- 
timents—the first, that I think more 
of the friends in the industry than I 
do of any living I have made out of 
it; and second, that THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER promises to carry on. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The first 
speaker on the program this afternoon 
will be Wesley Hardenbergh, president 
of the Institute. During Mr. Harden- 
bergh’s first year as president, many 
things have happened, chiefly the 
launching of the industry’s national 
advertising and sales campaign. This 
probably is one of the biggest things 
we have done in the meat packing in- 
dustry, and I know that it has created 
considerable extra work for the In- 
stitute staff. 


However, the activities of the Insti- 
tute have gone on as before and will 
go on during the next year in the same 
full manner as they have in the past. 
Mr. Hardenbergh is here today to tell 
us something about what we may ex- 
pect in the future. The subject of his 
talk is “Looking Ahead With the In- 
stitute.” 


RESIDENT WESLEY HARDEN- 

BERGH: I appear before you again 
today with some reluctance. However, 
I promise to be very brief. 

First I want to say that the Insti- 
tute’s lard program, which was dis- 
cussed so ably and fully by Harry 
Williams yesterday, will continue to 
be pressed. We agree with him that it 
constitutes the industry’s number one 
problem. 


As soon as the lard program becomes 
effective and lard is standarized and 
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some means of identifying standard 
lard worked out, consideration will be 
given, as R. A. Rath indicated this 
morning, to effective means of mer- 
chandising and advertising lard, so that 
it will be possible for it to return to 
its “rightful place in the sun” as the 
all-purpose shortening, as Mr. Williams 
stated so dramatically yesterday. It 
seems to me that one of our aims must 
be to find the way to put lard back 
where it belongs. 


Research Activities 


Turning now from the subject of 
lard, I wish to recall the statement 
made yesterday by the chairman of the 
board that our research activities have 
been expanded during recent months 
and undoubtedly will assume increas- 
ing importance in the work of the In- 
stitute. 

A number of important scientific 
problems affecting the industry are be- 
ing studied by your staff in the Insti- 
tute’s research laboratory, founded by 
Thos. E. Wilson, at the University of 
Chicago, and although that- staff is 
small in comparison with the research 
staffs of some industries, we are hope- 
ful that out of our research activities 
will come solutions to some of the in- 
dustry’s pressing problems. 


There seems to be a renewed interest 
in research in various parts of the in- 
dustry, a recognition of the vital part 
which research plays in modern in- 
dustry, a desire that the Institute’s 
research program be carried forward 
on a broader front. 


Important research results have been 
coming out of the laboratories of mem- 
ber companies during recent years and 
additional developments of importance 
undoubtedly are in prospect. 


I am gratified that it has been pos- 
sible for the Institute to expand its 
research activities and am hopeful that 
further expansion in this field will be 
possible in the future. 


Economic Research Needed 


In this connection, I have in mind 
the desirability of more research, not 
only in chemistry and its related fields, 
but also in economic and trade matters. 
As Oscar G. Mayer has pointed out 
repeatedly, we need to learn more about 
the fundamental economic laws govern- 
ing our industry. It seems to us also 
that the inability of the industry to 
obtain satisfactory results over rela- 
tively long periods in certain branches 
of the business, such as the beef busi- 
ness, point to the possible need for a 
thorough-going and intelligent research 
job by the best agency available. 

We need to know more about the 
fluctuations which at times are so 
devastating to the meat business, as 
well as about other factors which have 
profound influences on the industry. 
Such research might prove unexpect- 
edly fruitful. 

Dr. W. Lee Lewis, distinguished 
educator and scientist, respected and 
loved by the entire staff of the Institute 
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WINDING UP MEMORABLE DAY 


Wesley Hardenbergh, Institute president, 

speaking at final convention session. He 

advised a cautious course for packers in 
the face of world confusion. 


and by the industry, not only for what 
he has accomplished but for what he 
is, who has directed the Institute’s re- 
search activities virtually from their 
inception, has asked to be relieved of 
his duties, strictly from consideration 
of health. We are glad to be able to 
say that Dr. Lewis will not sever his 
relations completely, but will remain 
available to us in an advisory capacity. 


A Record Convention 


Now just a word about this year’s 
convention. A sincere vote of thanks 
is due to various members of the in- 
dustry who, by participation in the 
program or through aid extended in 
obtaining the participation of others, 
or through helpfulness in other ways, 
contributed effective and appreciated 
cooperation to us, both in connection 
with the program of the sectional meet- 
ings and of the convention itself. We 
especially appreciate the contribution 
of the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board in showing publicly for the first 
time their wonderful new film on meat. 
It is characteristic of the fine coopera- 
tion Mr. Pollock and his associates 
have given us at every turn. 


I have been gratified to see at the 
convention this year so many members 
from out-of-town and from points far 
away. Our registration figures show 
that the convention attendance set a 
new high record, with a total in excess 
of 1,800, some 300 more than we had 
last year. Member companies from 37 
different states and Canada are repre- 
sented here by one or more individuals. 

I am sorry that I have not been able 
to greet each and every one of our 
convention attendants individually and 
to tell them the sincere pleasure it has 


afforded me and the other members of 
the staff to have them present here. I 
have seen many old friends and made 
numerous new acquaintances, have 
probably overlooked some because of a 
faulty memory of names and of faces, 
which I much regret, but look forward 
to meeting all of you in the near future. 
When you are in Chicago, I invite and 
urge you to come in to see us and visit 
with me and various members of the 
staff. 


Other Activities 


Incidentally, we plan this year again 
to come into your communities with 
regional meetings, and, in that con- 
nection, I wish to say that the regional 
meetings are arranged for your bene- 
fit; they are your meetings and we 
hope you will take an active part in 
them. 

I feel that our exhibit, arranged 
under the direction of Harry Osman, 
also deserves comment. It is not only 
the most attractive but also the largest 
by far we ever have had—and it would 
have been larger still had additional 
space been available in the hotel. We 
of the staff appreciate the support of 
the different exhibitors, for we feel the 
expense and trouble to which they go 
in showing their wares contributes im- 
portantly to the value of the conven- 
tion. We hope they get more than value 
received for their efforts. 


Good Job on Casings 


In connection with the exhibits, it is 
apparent that our casings and sausage 
committeemen have given us a good 
visual example of proper promotion in 
the effective exhibit of sausage in 
natural casings. Members of the com- 
mittee advise that two or three attrac- 
tive displays, including the one shown 
this year, are available to any member 
company which wishes to use them in 
the promotion of sausage in natural 
casings. 

It is expected, of course, that the 
member company utilizing the display 
will pay transportation and crating 
charges and return it in good condi- 
tion. Members of the committee state 
that the displays have proved unusually 
effective among consumer groups. Here, 
perhaps, is a promotional opportunity 
for many of you. If you are interested, 
please write the Institute for full in- 
formation. 


Tribute to Staff 


I feel there are many more things I 
should say, but do not feel justified in 
taking your time to do so—such as ex- 
pressing our appreciation for the very 
valuable services rendered by members 
of Institute committees during the year, 
many of whom have taken the time to 
attend and contribute freely to fre- 
quent meetings; such as my personal 
appreciation to Homer Davison, George 
Lewis, Miss Evers, Miss Mackness, and 
the other members of-the staff for their 
unstinting cooperation and support, and 
such as the tolerant and helpful atti- 
tude and support of the chairman and 
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members of the board of directors, and 
many others throughout the industry. 
All are appreciated deeply. 

And now, in closing, and at the risk 
of trespassing on Mr. Eastwood's field, 
I should like to say a few words as to 
what may be ahead in the industry. 

Mr. Harlan’s report indicates that, in 
general, supplies of meat in the year 
ahead are expected to be plentiful. 

There apparently will be an improve- 
ment in consumer demand as a result 
of the increased industrial activity 
stimulated by the armament program. 

There are some aspects of our 
domestic situation, however, which also 
are not encouraging. Dr. Moulton 
touched on some of them in the course 
of his remarks yesterday. 

While there are favorable factors in 
the picture before us, the unfavorable 
factors in our domestic situation, plus 
the increasingly complicated interna- 
tional situation, create considerable un- 
certainty. 

The future may be rosy; we hope it is, 
but, with a world at war, a cautious, 
conservative attitude toward our busi- 
ness appears to be safe, sound and 
sensible. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Thank you 
very much, Mr. Hardenbergh. The next 
discussion probably is one of the most 
important on this year’s program. The 
outlook for the meat packing industry 
always is of extreme interest to all of 
us here, and the man who will cover this 
topic is one who has been a meat packer 
for 43 years. 


He entered the meat packing industry 
as an office boy, and his course through 
those 43 years has been one continu- 
ously upward. He is now president of 
the same organization for which he at 
one time worked as office boy. It is a 
pleasure to introduce to you George A. 
Eastwood, president of Armour and 
Company, who will now give you “The 
Outlook for the Meat Packing Indus- 
wy.” 





G. A. Eastwood Sets 
Up Improvement 
Points for Packers 











EORGE A. EASTWOOD: I have 
been assigned to address the con- 
vention on the outlook for the meat 
packing industry and the merchandising 
possibilities in the Institute’s advertis- 
ing campaign. Our future is so in- 


EASTWOOD SUMMARIZES 
OUTLOOK 


separably tied up with our present that 
I think I can contribute my thoughts 
on these subjects without attempting 
the role of a soothsayer or prog- 
nosticator. 

This is no time for prophesy. We 
must be realists; we must take condi- 
tions as we find them; learn to live and 
do business under them. 


There have been few times in our 





LET’S HOPE THEY WATCHED THEIR FIGURES 


Accountants of the meat industry gathered at luncheon to talk over budgets, profit and 


loss statements, departmentalization and kindred topics. 
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nation’s history when there was as 
much need for understanding and 
national unity as there is right now. 
The world is upset. War is raging 
throughout the Eastern hemisphere. 
Preparations for war or to prevent 
war are the rule in the Western 
hemisphere. Normal, natural trade 
with Europe has just about disap- 
peared. We aren’t able to do much ex- 
porting—with the exception of war ma- 
terials—and sad to relate, our most im- 
portant imports from Europe are Old 
World social and political “isms,” and 
emissaries of ill-will, class hatred and 
intolerance. 


It must be conceded that some of our 
outlying ramparts have been stormed 
by the invaders. But the main defense 
line of American democracy, our belief 
in free enterprise, still stands firm and, 
God willing, America will keep burning 
the light of representative government 
and human liberty. And the packing in- 
dustry will do its full part in this 
project just as it always has in the 
past. 


America's Rebirth 


This thirty-fifth annual convention of 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
may be gazing on a new day for reasons 
which are regrettable but which never- 
theless illustrate the truth of the old 
adage that “it’s an ill wind which blows 
nobody good.” Out of Europe’s war and 
our own preparedness measures, there 
promises to come a re-birth of sturdy, 
healthy, active, alert American citizens 
—the kind of people who turned a wild- 
erness into a mighty nation in a span of 
150 years; who provided the restless en- 
ergy and clear thinking that put Amer- 
ican business and the American stand- 
ard of living above that of any other 
country. 


In the past decade or two we had be- 
gun to grow soft of muscle and lacking 
in self reliance. Our young men on leav- 
ing schools and colleges found the 
battle of life a bit tougher than they 
had been led to believe it should be. 
Rugged individualism, independence 
and self reliance had begun to melt as 
the belief spread that “the world owes 
every man a living.” 


The Packer's Part 


But the war in Europe and the threat 
to our own national safety is acting on 
Americans like a powerful stimulant. 
We are now awake to realities and in 
spite of the seeming differences of 
cpinion which naturally and properly 
accompany a presidential election, our 
people today are rapidly coming to be 
more closely united, more single minded, 
more patriotically devoted to maintain- 
ing our place in the sun than has been 
the case for several generations. 

If it is not instantly apparent how 
this may spell a new day for the pack- 
ing industry, consider for a moment 
what is going to result from the plan 
to induct, progressively, millions of 
young men into the nation’s defense 
force. The first requirement these men 
must meet is one of being physically fit, 
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and the first part of their training will 
be directed toward building strong 
healthy bodies. 

I don’t need to tell you that means 
there must be plenty of good meat in 
their diet. Meat is man’s best food; it 
is abundantly supplied with the pro- 
teins, fats, minerals, and vitamins that 
the body needs. Adequate food supplies 
are just as important as ammunition. 
In fact it was food which won the last 
world war when the well-fed Yanks 
and their Allies finally beat down the 
hungry, although better trained and 
better equipped enemy. 

The part the packers played in the 
last world war has never been properly 
recorded and publicized. Our feat of 
delivering fresh meat right up to the 
front-line trenches amazed the supply 
officers of the old world’s armies. 


Meat in 1917-18 


William A. Glasgow, jr., counsel for 
the United States Food Administration, 
had occasion in 1919 to say this regard- 
ing the war service of the packers of the 
United States. I quote: “Under very 
great difficulties ... they have per- 
formed the service and performed it 
well of getting food to our own people 
and the people of our Allies, without 
which service it could not have been ac- 
complished.” That was the contribution 
this industry made to our country in 
the days of 1917 and 1918. We must be 
ready to duplicate that record in the 
preparedness program we are now en- 
tering upon. 

Above all else, we as individuals and 
our companies as commercial organiza- 
tions owe our allegiance and best efforts 
to the United States, and the things for 
which our nation stands. Let us then so 
plan and conduct our business that we 
of this generation can equal, if need 
arises, the record our industry made a 
generation ago. We must be ready—we 
and the producers of livestock—to sup- 
ply the meat the nation needs, what- 
ever its requirements may be, and re- 
gardless of the conditions which may 
confront us. 

In recent years, the per capita meat 
consumption in the United States has 
been gradually falling off. If this fact 
was not responsible for, it was certainly 
coincident with the softening up of 
American manhood. The rebuilding that 
will come with military training surely 
calls for more meat in the American 
diet and that is why I believe our in- 
dustry is standing at the threshold of a 
new day. 


Food Transmission Line 


Now what is our part in preserving 
our nation and our business opportuni- 
ties? The answer as I view it is not 
merely filling government orders for 
food. Preparedness orders of course 
must be considered in any discussion 
of the outlook for the meat industry, 
but our future is tied up with prepara- 
tion for peace and prosperity even more 
than with preparation for war. 


Ours is one of the most important of 
national economic activities. We are 
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LIGHTER MOMENTS 


1.—Camera man surprises Mrs. T. S. Hud- 
son, whose husband is president of C. J. 
Bowers Co., Marshallville, Ohio. Mrs. Hud- 
son celebrated a birthday during the con- 
vention. 


2.—Norman J. Allbright, Allbright-Nell 
Co., looks ready to ride the range. 


3.—R. L. Atkinson, president, Transparent 
Package Co., Chicago, having photo taken 
in Club Tee-Pak. 


the connecting link, or transmission 
line, between the nation’s farms, where 
new wealth is produced every year, and 
the nation’s homes, where the wealth 
and the health inherent in good food 
are distributed and implemented. 

Largely on the efficiency and ade- 
quacy of the transmission line, in other 
words the packing industry, rest two 
fundamentals: First, the prosperity of 
the American system of agriculture, 
and second, the health and well-being 
of the American people. 

I have already referred to the merits 
of meat in the building of strong, 
healthy bodies. The average American 
citizen does not get as much of it as he 
wants; he does not, in fact, get as much 
as he needs. Nor does the American 
farmer benefit as much as he should 
from his capacity to produce meat. He 
is working on a part time schedule, 
using fewer acres than are available, 
creating less than his maximum of new 
wealth and constricting his opportunity 
to prosper. 

Obviously this situation calls for cor- 
rection. And correction lies in making 
it possible for the farmers to utilize 
fully the productive capacities of their 
soil. I do not mean they should increase 
production and forget profit. On the 
contrary they deserve more profit than 
they have been making in the past. But 
the way to more profit does not lie in 
restricting production and fixing arti- 
ficially high prices. Rather it lies in cre- 
ating a satisfactory market for more 


The 


meat, so that farmers can profitably 
raise more corn, more oats, more hay 
and more of all the other crops which 
are valuable because livestock can con- 
vert them into something that people 
need and want. 

The annual harvests are real wealth 
and in the final analysis the nation’s 
prosperity depends on what we get from 
the soil. 

The Institute’s advertising campaign 
has as its objective the broadening of 
the market for meat. It will focus the 
attention of consumers on the desir- 
ability of meat in the diet. It may even 
create a demand for meat which will 
cause an advance in price, but I say to 
you in all seriousness that if our cam- 
paign merely results in higher meat 
prices, it will prove to be a calamity 
instead of a blessing. Our salvation as 
packers and the salvation of the Amer- 
ican agricultural system do not lie in 
higher prices. They lie in lower prices 
which will permit greater volume and 
reduced unit costs in the retail mar- 
kets, in the packing plants and on the 
farms. 

Let’s be realists to the point of recog- 
nizing that the present day require- 
ment of business success is to give 
greater value for less money. The big- 
gest profit makers among American 
corporations are the ones that have im- 
proved their products and reduced their 
selling prices most. They have broad- 
ened their markets, enlarged their 
volume of business, and increased their 
profits without public objection or 
criticism. 


Potential Consumption 


I expect some of you will think, if 
you are too polite to say it, “Sure they 
can increase their volume, because their 
markets are not surfeited. People will 
buy two ‘cars, but they can’t two 
steaks.” Well, they don’t have to eat 
two steaks to increase our volume. The 
trouble is that too many of them don’t 
buy one steak. The per capita consump- 
tion of meat in this—the richest, most 
prosperous, highest living standard 
country in the world—is less than in 
half a dozen other countries. 

Why, the British people, who have to 
import meat from countries thousands 
of miles away, are relatively bigger 
meat eaters than are we. The people of 
the Argentine and the people of New 
Zealand and of Australia all eat more 
meat than do we. 

The president of the United States 
says a third of our population is under- 
nourished. Here in this great rich na- 
tion one out of three people is hungry. 
No indeed, our market is not surfeited. 
I believe we could double our volume 
of meat sales if we could produce the 
meat at a price consumers could afford 
to pay. And I believe consumers, re- 
tailers, packers, and farmers would all 
benefit if the volume is doubled. 

When I talk about doubling our 
volume, perhaps you will think I am 
aiming too high. Well, we’ll never 
shoot higher than we aim. So let’s aim 
high, and not be satisfied till we have 
really accomplished something. 
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Now how can we, as an industry and 
as individual companies, do a better 
job for ourselves and for producers of 
livestock and consumers of meat? Per- 
haps before answering my question we 
should list some of the recognized evils 
of our business. Chief among them are: 

1.—Constantly fluctuating livestock 
prices and receipts. 

2.—Necessity of finding a home for 
unwanted parts and portions of meat 
animals. 

3.—Wasteful production and sales 
practices. 


4.— Management. 


The meat packing industry must be 
courageous enough to admit that it has 
unnecessarily contributed to the erratic 
fluctuations in livestock prices and re- 
ceipts. You and I know that there are 
many occasions when live prices go far 
too high in relation to meat prices. 
This happens because some of the op- 
erators in the packing field get unduly 
optimistic about the sales outlook and 
figure that prospective advances in 
meat prices will warrant paying live 
prices which are admittedly too high. 





No One Is Gainer 


When one or two operators begin buy- 
ing on this kind of a hunch everyone 
else has to go along in order to protect 
his business. Within a short time the 
necessary adjustments must be made 
because frequently the expected ad- 
vances in meat prices do not ma- 
terialize. Then live prices decline and 
the pendulum usually carries them too 
low. 

No one benefits by these fluctuations. 
One farmer may get more than his live- 
stock is really worth, but just as surely, 
someone else gets less. It all averages 
out but it isn’t equitable, it doesn’t re- 
sult in greater production on the farms 





THEY DESIGN MODERN PLANTS 


1—H. Peter Henschien of Henschien, 
Everds & Crombie, Chicago architects. 
2.—Carl F. Schloemann, St. Louis archi- 
tect and engineer. 

3.—G. Harold Smith (left) and Al Egan, 
of Smith, Brubaker & Egan, Chicago. 
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or greater meat consumption in the 
homes of consumers, because such 
fluctuations discourage both production 
and consumption. 


There is only one practical way to 
correct this unnecessary evil. Each 
packer should resolve to buy his live- 
stock in line with current realization 
values, and stop trying to anticipate 
price rises. Justifiable changes in meat 
prices from week to week are small and 
if the industry kept the fluctuations in 
live prices in line with actual changes 
in realization values, I believe we would 
greatly reduce the seriousness of this 
problem of fluctuating prices and re- 
ceipts. 

In the final analysis the producers 
would receive just as much for their 
livestock and consumers would not pay 
any more for their meat. Undoubtedly 
everyone would be better satisfied and 
the way would be paved for greater 
volume. This matter warrants the seri- 
ous attention of every executive in the 
industry. 


Now a word about finding a market 
for unwanted parts and portions. The 
world thinks we are very efficient in 
utilizing by-products, but I say we have 
only scratched the surface of possi- 
bilities. In the process of converting live 
animals into meat carcasses, we obtain 
hundreds of millions of pounds of other 
materials. A substantial tonnage is 
still just waste which has to be dis- 
posed of in tankage or elsewhere. An- 
other substantial portion can be and is 
forced on a reluctant market at prices 
which put a burden on the meat. 


The Lard Problem 


Take fats, for example. We have 
millions of pounds of good wholesome 
animal fat that the public doesn’t want 
in the form of lard. The price certainly 
makes that apparent. There must be a 
use for this fat—a use that will make 
it worth what it costs the farmers and 
the packers to produce. It’s up to the 
packing industry to find it. 

As many of you may know, Armour 
and Company has invented and patented 
a process for fractionating fats and oils 
—a process which enables us to take the 
separated fatty acids and produce 
numerous products which are rapidly 
finding important places for themselves 
in the industrial field. We are devoting 
much time and attention to a study of 
packinghouse fats—and perhaps the in- 
dustry can duplicate in the fat and oil 
field the wonders it has already per- 
formed in the pharmaceutical field. 


Liver extract is a good example; in- 
sulin is another. We are now extracting 
a chemical substance known as cho- 
lesterol from the spinal cords of beef 
cattle—thereby making good use of 
what has heretofore been of value only 
in the tank, and mighty little value at 
that. We are working on other products 
also and I have no doubt that many 
other companies are doing likewise. In 
time we should be able to make the by- 
products of livestock carry their full 
share of the cost of production. 


Yes, we have only scratched the sur- 
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ENGINEERING SPECIALISTS 


1.—J. F. McGillivray (left) and George 
B. Mulloy, of the Chicago consulting en- 
gineering firm of Brady, McGillivray & 
Mulloy. 


2.—B. T. Henszen, supervising engineer’s 
office, Swift & Company. 

3.—H. K. Gillman, chief engineer and as- 
sistant superintendent, Tobin Packing Co., 
Ft. Dodge, Ia. 


4.—Alfred Kingston, chief engineer, Scala 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


5.—M. T. Zarotschenzeff, National Frosted 
Foods, Inc., New York City. 


face of by-product possibilities in our 
field. There is enough genius among 
the men in packinghouse laboratories 
to solve the problem incident to pres- 
ently non-profitable parts and portions 
if we will just direct our efforts in that 
direction and apply ourselves with the 
energy inherent in the men who con- 
stitute the personnel of the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

And now a word about industry prac- 
tices which are wasteful and injurious. 
Competition is the life of trade and 
the keystone in the American system 
of free enterprise. But in the name of 
competition members of our industry do 
the most unbelievable things. Under 
the constant pressure growing out of 
small profit margins, less than reason- 
able earnings, and the perishable nature 
of the product we handle, we do more 
than compete with each other. 


We take orders so small that the cost 
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of delivery wipes out the profit. We 
put our products into packages of so 
many different styles and sizes that we 
lose the economy of standardized and 
simplified operations. And finally many 
of us ignore costs and sell at a loss, 
in our effort to make sales and to get 
new customers or retain old ones. 

These practices are not the competi- 
tion upon which free enterprise is based 
but purely and simply economic waste. 
They are injurious rather than helpful 
—injurious not merely to the industry 
but in the long run to the producers and 
consumers as well. They are more 
nearly akin to unfair competition than 
to that free competition which is the 
life of trade and which compels effi- 
ciency in operations so that costs will 
be as low as possible, and encourages 
constant improvement in quality and 
service. 

Considering the essentiality of the 
service we provide to farmers and con- 
sumers there is no good reason why our 
operations should not be profitable to 
us. A servant is worthy of his hire and 
the investment our industry has made 
in facilities to convert livestock into 
meat and distribute the meat is entitled 
to a fair return. 


Management Shortcomings 


And now a word about management. 
This is a delicate subject and I realize 
that criticism may just be a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black. Never- 
theless, our industry’s normal and cus- 
tomary results warrant some self- 
appraisal of our managerial skill. 


Let’s review briefly the function of 
packinghouse management. It is to buy 
livestock, convert the animals into meat 
and by-products, sell the output to the 
trade and conduct the three operations 
so that those who provide the facilities 
for engaging in business will obtain a 
fair and reasonable return on their in- 
vestment. This latter is our reason for 
being in business. The service we render 
producer and consumer is the justifica- 
tion for whatever profit we may make. 


And before proceeding further I wish 
to say that the public is sadly lacking 
in information about and understanding 
of our service and our earnings. We 
are not pirates exacting toll from 
passersby. We are not parasites prey- 
ing on workers. We are performing a 
service that is essential both to pro- 
ducers of livestock and consumers of 
meat. Without us the nation could not 
exist in its present form because there 
has to be a close and efficient link be- 
tween populous cities and food produc- 
tion centers, which are hundreds and 
even thousands of miles apart. 


We have done our job so well for 
three quarters of a century that our 
service is taken for granted. Altogether 
too many people look upon us as a 
picnic party looks on rain. Farmers 
blame us if livestock prices are not 
profitable and consumers blame us if 
meat is not as low priced as they would 
like it to be. We are not responsible in 
either case. The consumers actually 
determine the price levels of meat be- 
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CONVENTION TRIOS 


1.—Three engineers put their heads to- 
gether. (Left to right): A. Gebhardt, presi- 
dent, Advanced Engineering Corp.; H. B. 
Howe, president, Howe Ice Machine Co., 
and S. C. Bloom, consulting engineer. 

2.—H. S. Fries (left), with L. E. Radius 
and C. A. Coffey of research department 

of Wilson & Co. 


cause it simply has to be sold at a figure 
which they will pay. And we, in turn, 
merely translate meat prices as de- 
termined by consumers into livestock 
prices. We do it so efficiently and so 
fairly that the two sets of price levels 
keep amazingly in tune with each other 
and the livestock producer gets a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar than does 
the producer of any comparable product. 

As an industry we must enlighten the 
public about the value of the service we 
render and convince the public that we 
operate ethically and on a high moral 
plane with full realization that “he 
profits most who serves best.” 


Buy and Sell Right 


Obviously good management requires 
that we buy right, make right and sell 
right. Every dollar that we spend for 
raw materials or supplies must bring 
back a full dollar’s worth of product. 
Every dollar that represents expense— 
manufacturing, distributing, selling, 
supervising and accounting—must get 
value received. Management has far 
greater opportunities to control its ex- 
pense dollar than it has its procure- 
ment dollar or its sales dollar. 


In this field lies success or failure, 
for each individual company. Economic 
laws which are beyond our control will 
always compel us to buy livestock at 
approximately the same price that 
others pay and will compel us to sell 


ACCURATE 
MARKET NEWS 


A. Tisinai, C. H. Bow- 
man and E. T. Nolan 
of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER Daily 
Market Service furnish 
packers all over the 
United States with up- 
to-date prices and re- 
ports of transactions in 
provisions, lard, tallows, 
hides, sausage materials 
and other products. 


our products at about the same price 
that others get. But the expense we 
put into our operations is largely in 
our own hands, and is a definite reflec- 
tion of managerial skill and the effec- 
tiveness of managerial supervision. 


In this connection I want to talk for 
a minute about packer salesmen, and 
the supervision which they get from 
management. The salesman is a very 
important fellow; he is the final con- 
tact with the trade; he measures his 
trading ability against that of the cus- 
tomer and shares in responsibility for 
determining price levels. Over the years 
he has come to be recognized as our 
greatest problem, as the man who de- 
termines our success or our failure. If 
he would only sell more goods, if he 
would only sell them better, if he would 
do this or wouldn’t do that—all our 
problems would be solved. 


If all this be true I wonder just what 
the function of management is. I am 
of the opinion that management has 
made the salesman a scapegoat. If there 
is any weakness in our sales set-up, 
and if we do not have proper controls 
over prices, the fault, in my opinion, 
lies with management and not with 
salesmen. 

We hear a lot of talk of what %c or 
%4¢ a pound more would mean to this 
industry. We hear far too little about 
what %c or \%4c less per pound in manu- 
facturing cost or distributing cost or 
supervising cost would mean. If the 
managers of an industry as complex 
and as pregnant with possibilities as 
ours cannot figure ways and means to 
get this %c or %ec between the buying 
level and the selling level, why should 
we expect our salesman to add it to the 
price he works out with the customer? 


It is management’s responsibility to 
make and distribute product as cheaply 
and as efficiently as possible. It is like- 
wise management’s responsibility to 
direct the efforts of the salesmen and 
guide and assist them so that they can 
obtain reasonable and fair prices based 
on values determined by the consuming 
public. And it is management’s respon- 
sibility to lay the facts about meat be- 
fore the consumers in such a way that 
they will realize its full value and pay 
for it what it is worth. If management 
will discharge these responsibilities ably 
and efficiently we will have little or no 
reason to complain about shortcomings 
on the part of our sales force. 


The “Meat on the March” advertising 
campaign in which the Institute is now 
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engaged 1s, in my opinion, the first 
concerted effort that the management 
of the meat industry has ever made to 
enhance the public’s appreciation of the 
value of meat. If it isn’t the first effort, 
at least it is the best and most wide- 
spread. Experts in the advertising field 
assure us that the result of the cam- 
paign will be an increased demand for 
meat. 

I do not think this is the time or that 
I am the proper one to discuss measures 
through which management can take 
advantage of the advertising campaign, 
though I can say that it provides a 
vehicle for better merchandising—not 
a vehicle for us to ride in, but rather 
one to which we can put our shoulders 
for pushing purposes. 

Too long we have been selling meat 
on a price basis, forcing it into con- 
sumption because it had been produced 
on the farms and ranches as part of the 
agricultural process of converting crops 
into something that people could use. 
The campaign, backed as it is by the 
findings of scientists and the experience 
of authorities on nutrition, gives us a 
chance to sell meat on the basis of its 
importance in the diet, its pre-eminence 
as a food for building strong, healthy 
bodies while at the same time satisfy- 
ing the appetite and pleasing the palate. 


A Real Selling Platform 


But I do wish to close with this re- 
peated warning: The real value of this 
campaign will not lie in raising live- 
stock and meat prices. It will lie in 
broadening the market so that in the 
next few years volume can be greatly 
increased. Our profits as packers, the 
profits of farmers and the health of the 
consuming public are all inseparably 
linked with greater volume and lower 
production and distribution costs—and 
not with higher meat prices. 

Now just a last few words to justify 
the title that the Institute program 
planners gave my talk. The outlook for 
next year is for a small reduction in 
the supply of livestock. That is un- 
fortunate from the standpoint of unit 
costs and the opportunity our advertis- 
ing will give us to increase our volume. 
In the national emergency confronting 
us, we should have more livestock; and 
the abundance of this year’s crops, to- 
gether with the huge carryover of corn 
from former years, warrants the hope 
that the farmers will be able, profitably, 
to step up their production of cattle, 
hogs and sheep. 

The nation needs more meat. Current 
production, however, assures that there 
will not be any marked shortage in the 
near future; and because of an in- 
creased tempo of business occasioned 
by preparedness plans and expenditures, 
there should be a good demand and a 
good market and a good chance for us 
to make fair and reasonable earnings. 


It we can keep meat prices in tune 
with the public’s ability to pay and 
through advertising and merchandising 
increase our volume of output, the long 
time view of the future of the packing 
business will be more pleasing to view. 





Re-Elect Officers; 
Institute Name 
is Modernized 











CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Thank 
you, Mr. Eastwood. Mr. Eastwood’s 
very interesting talk concludes that part 
of this afternoon’s program given over 
to the speakers. We now have a short 
business session ahead of us. The first 
business is the report of the treasurer, 
H. Harold Meyer. 

H. HAROLD MEYER: I am pleased 
to report that the finances of the In- 
stitute were found to be in a very satis- 
factory condition at the close of the 





KEEPER OF THE TILL 


Probably the shortest and sweetest words 

of the convention were those of H. Harold 

Meyer, treasurer, who spoke on the In- 
stitute’s financial stability. 


fiscal year ending September 30, 1940. 
I have a copy of the report of Martin 


Johnson & Co., certified public account- © 


ants, who audited these accounts for the 
year just ending. 

I submit this report, with the recom- 
mendation, in conformity with the usual 
procedure, that it be referred to the 
executive committee of the board. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We will 
next hear from George M. Foster, chair- 
man of the nominating committee. 


GEORGE M. FOSTER: Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the Institute: This 
morning we heard a little about the 
science of sampling a large body by 
taking a few representative members, 
and if this committee correctly repre- 
sents the sentiment of the Institute, 
both geographically and by wage in- 
come groups, to say nothing of sex, we 
can safely draw two conclusions from 
the action taken by this Committee. 
Number one is that they are eminently 
satisfied with the way that the Institute 
has been managed by its officers and 
directors. Number two—but before pro- 
ceeding with number two, I wish to 
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state that any connection between num- 
ber two and any present political situa- 
tion is entirely incidental and not inten- 
tional. Number two—you can say that 
this committee is fundamentally not in 
favor of changing horses in mid-stream 
in all instances. Furthermore, they are 
not necessarily opposed to third terms 
in all instances, because they have cer- 
tainly followed that idea in their nomi- 
nations. 

For chairman of the board, they have 
nominated George A. Schmidt of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc. to succeed himself. For 
president, Wesley Hardenbergh, to suc- 
ceed himself. For vice-chairmen, the 
following gentlemen, all to succeed 
themselves: 

E. A. Cudahy, jr., Chicago; Jay C. 
Hormel, Austin, Minn.; Chester G. New- 
comb, Cleveland, Ohio; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, Baltimore, Md.; Robert Swanston, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Frederick A. Vogt, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For treasurer, H. Harold Meyer, to 
succeed himself. 

For directors for the term expiring 
in 1940: 

S. P. Cornelius, Oscar G. Mayer, John 
W. Rath, Samuel Slotkin, Frederick M. 
Tobin, P. E. Tovrea, and Thomas E. 
Wilson. 

For 1941 and 1942 terms, there are 
no vacancies, 


For the executive committee, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen, to succeed them- 
selves: 

E. A. Cudahy, jr., George A. East- 
wood, T. Henry Foster, Frank A. 
Hunter, Oscar G. Mayer, John W. Rath, 
George A. Schmidt, W. R. Sinclair, 
G. F. Swift and Thomas E. Wilson. 


For chairman of the Institute plan- 
ning committee, Thomas E. Wilson. 


Mr. Chairman, I present the commit- 
tee’s report, and move the election of 
these gentlemen. 


The committee’s report was adopted 
and those nominated were elected by 
unanimous vote. Therefore, the officers 
and directors of the Institute for 1941 
are: 


Chairman of the Board—GEorGE A. 
ScHMipT, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

President—WESLEY HARDENBERGH, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers, 
Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E. A. CUDAHY, JR., 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; JAY 
C. HoRMEL, Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn.; CHESTER G. NEW- 
coMB, Lake Erie Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; WILLIAM F. SCHLUDERBERG, 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md.; ROBERT SWANSTON, 
C. Swanston & Son, Sacramento, 
Cal.; FREDERICK A. VocT, F. G. Vogt 
& Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer—H. HAROLD MEYER, H. H. 
Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Directors—WALTER REINEMAN, Fried 
& Reineman, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
H. A. Mapy, Carstens Packing Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.; G. WM. BIRRELL, 
Chris Kunzler Co., Lancaster, Pa.; 
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L. W. KAHN, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 
Cincinnati, O.; W. R. SINCLAIR, Kin- 
gan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; G. F. 
Swirt, Swift & Company, Chicago; 
G. L. CHiuprREss, Houston Packing 
Co., Houston, Tex. 


O. B. JosEPH, James Henry Packing 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; GEORGE EAST- 
woop, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; DAvip G. MADDEN, East Ten- 
nessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; 
FRANK A. HUNTER, Hunter Packing 
Co., E. St. Louis, Ill.; D. R. How- 
LAND, Miller & Hart, Chicago; FRANK 
Kours, Kohrs Packing Co., Daven- 
port, Ia.; T. HENRY Foster, John 
Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. 


S. P. CoRNELIUS, Cornelius Packing Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; P. E. Tovrea, 
Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, Ariz.; 
JOHN W. RATH, Rath Packing Co., 
Waterloo, Ia.; Oscar G. MAYER, Os- 
car Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; FRED 
M. ToBIN, Rochester Packing Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; SAMUEL SLOTKIN, 
Hygrade Food Products Corporation, 
New York City; THomAs E. WILSON, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Executive Committee—GEORGE EAST- 
woop, E. A. CUDAHY, JR., T. HENRY 
Foster, W. R. SINCLAIR, Oscar G. 
MAYER, JOHN W. RATH, GEORGE A. 
ScHMipT, G. F. Swirr, THomMAs E. 
WILSON, FRANK A. HUNTER and 
WESLEY HARDENBERGH. 


Institute Plan Commission—THOMAS 
E. WILSON, chairman. 


Institute Name Changed 


R. A. RATH: Mr. Chairman and 
members: In the work of the advertis- 
ing planning committee, the committee, 
as well as the Institute staff, feel that 
there is one thing we can do that would 
greatly facilitate the work of the In- 
stitute. It is in regard to the name we 
use to sponsor this advertising pro- 
gram in its many ramifications. 


We feel that at the present time the 
name American Meat Institute would 
be a much better all-around expression 
of the Institute’s activities, and would 
mean more in the advertising to the 
housewife and the general public than 
to retain the present name of the In- 
stitute. 


As a matter of fact, the word 
“packer” as regards the activity of the 
Institute is no longer strictly descrip- 
tive. We have gone a long way beyond 
the days of packing pork or barrel 
pork, and the significance of the word 
packing or packer as employed in that 
respect. 


Therefore, I would like to move the 
adoption of the following resolution: 
“Be it resolved, that Article 1 of the 
constitution, and the articles of incorpo- 
ration, of this organization be amended 
to read as follows: 


Article 1—The name of this organi- 
zation shall be the AMERICAN MEAT 
INSTITUTE.” 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
The thirty-fifth annual convention was 
then adjourned at 3:50 p.m. 
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Convention Notes 











E. V. Graham, advertising manager 
of the Tovrea Packing Co., Phoenix, 
Ariz., flew to Chicago to attend the 
meeting of the Institute advertising 
committee and returned home by plane 
on the evening of the same day. P. E. 
Tovrea, president of the company, who 
seldom misses the annual Institute 
gatherings, was unable to be present 
this year. 

One merry group at the annual din- 
ner dance consisted of D. Roy Howland, 
president, Miller & Hart, Inc., Chicago, 
and Mrs. Howland; Harry K. Lax, F. C. 
Rogers Co., Philadelphia, and Mrs. Lax; 
Ned Dunnelt, Miller & Hart Co., Inc., 
and Mrs. Dunnelt; Dick Rezanka, Miller 
& Hart, and Mrs. Rezanka; J. W. Rob- 
erts, Miller & Hart, and Mrs. J. Jam- 
polis; Frank A. Hunter, president, 
Hunter Packing Co., St. Louis; H. Har- 
old Meyer, president, The H. H. Meyer 
Packing Co., Cincinnati, and Chester 
Newcomb, president, Cleveland Provi- 
sion Co. 


S. C. Frazee of the Wilson & Co. 
executive staff, who recently returned 
to the United States after spending 
seven months in South America on busi- 
ness for the company, was able to sup- 
ply packers at the convention with first- 
hand accounts of conditions there. 

H. L. Chaffee, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Sterling Meat Corp., Los 
Angeles, was one of the packers who 
sped to the convention via airliner. He 
arrived in Chicago Friday morning, 
October 18, just as things were getting 
started. 

W. G. Yeager, president, Con Yeager 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., had to pass up the 
convention this year because of a broken 
ankle sustained a few weeks ago while 
playing badminton. 

D. J. Harrison, secretary-treasurer, 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., 
reported that the company is having ex- 
cellent success with its new vitamin D 
Sunnyfranks, placed on the market only 
a short time ago. 

V. J. Sheridan, sales manager of the 
Traver Corp., Chicago, was able to take 
some time off to visit the convention. 


C. S. Ganzhorn of the Korrect Kutting 
Mfg. Co., Inc., cutting knife manufac- 
turer, who has been in the business for 


A BUSY SPOT 


Between interviewing 
National Pro- 
visioner magazine and 
Market Service  sub- 
scribers, posting market 
bulletins, directing con- 
vention visitors and 
keeping track of staff 
members, Miss Eleanor 
Machat kept busy sched- 
uling booth and hospi- 
tality headquarters pho- 
tographs. Many visitors 
stopped to check hog 
and provision prices. 





many years, added another convention 
to his long list. 

A. N. Horwich, Horwich-Vitkin Co., 
got to the convention in time to say 
hello to a lot of his friends in the busi- 
ness. 

John J. Gleason, Chicago, of truck 
cooling fame, has an idea that is sure to 
be heard from before long. 


Frank Haag, of the Chicago office of 
Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich., 
attended his first convention. 


H. N. Scott, president, of Fish Oven 
Co., Beloit, Wis., has many old friends 
in the industry. It was like old home 
week to him. 

President E. Tweed of the Dole Re- 
frigerating Co., vacuum cooler plate 
manufacturers, dropped in at the con- 
vention and found the situation well in 
hand. 


It was quite a treat to run into J. F. 
Saunders and Mr. Stewart of Early & 
Moor, Inc., Boston, Mass., who had just 
come over from South Bend, Ind. where 
they watched the massacre of Carnegie 
Tech by the fighting Irish of Notre 
Dame. It was with much regret that we 
learned that Fred Early was unable to 
attend the convention this year. We 
sincerely trust that he will be with us 
when the next convention rolls around. 


Paul Blanchard, sales manager, A. C. 
Legg Packing Co., Inc., who sells the 
Old Plantation seasonings “Built Upon 
a Flavor,” flew to the convention from 
Des Moines, Ia. He has been on quite 
an extended trip during the past few 
weeks and reports that business is very 
good. He met a good many of his old 
friends and business acquaintances at 
the convention. 

It has been quite some time since 
Fred J. Flynn, sales manager of Ham 
Boiler Corporation, attended the pack- 
ers’ convention and it was a pleasure to 
see him accompanied by his charming 
wife. This was Mrs. Flynn’s first con- 
vention and from all reports she thor- 
oughly enjoyed attending. We hope 
that Mr, and Mrs. Flynn will make this 
a yearly trip. 

“That’s the first time Max ever looked 
at me and smiled,” chuckled Sidney 
Rabinowitz, president, Colonial Provi- 
sion Co., Boston, as he and fellow Bos- 
tonian Max Chernis, president, Boston 
Sausage & Provision Co., paired off for 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER photog- 
rapher. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
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at the convention—wives and 

daughters of attending packers 
and suppliers—attended a luncheon at 
the Edgewater Beach hotel on October 
21, which was arranged under the 
capable direction of Miss Esther Evers, 
assistant to Wesley Hardenbergh, presi- 
dent of the Institute. Two special buses 
were chartered to drive the ladies north 
along the shore of Lake Michigan to 
the north side hotel. 

Luncheon was served in the Marine 
dining room, overlooking the lake. Huge 
bouquets and garlands of chrysanthe- 
mums decorated the tables. The menu 
included 


A GROUP of 80 feminine visitors 


Fresh Fruit Supreme 
Creamed Capon and Mushrooms in a 
Patty Shell, Melba 
Demi French Fried Potatoes New Peas in Butter 
Poinsettia Salad 
Individual Biscuit Tortoni 

Cake 
Coffee 


After luncheon was served, the group 
adjourned to one of the hotel’s large 
lounges. A beautiful imported china 
case, which could be used as a cigarette, 
candy or powder container—went to 
Mrs. Louis A. Sucher, wife of the vice 
president of the Chas. Sucher Packing 
Company, Dayton, Ohio. 

For the entertainment of the guests, 
three fortune-telling parties had been 
provided—Miss Dorothy Hoffman, who 
analyzed the “doodlers”; Mme. Dana- 





Packers’ Ladies Had a Good Time, Too 


rah, who told the highlights of one’s 
future with cards; and a numerologist, 
who read one’s fortune by a study of 
dates and numbers. 


During the luncheon Miss Hoffman 
had explained how she became inter- 
ested in her hobby and illustrated the 


DIRECT PUEBLO 
COMPANY 


Two ladies who disdain 
the idea that only men 
can run a meat pack- 
ing plant are (left) 
Mrs. Virginia Nuckolls, 
vice president, Nuckolls 
Packing Co., Pueblo, 
Colo., and (right) Della 
Nuckolls, president, 
Nuckolls Packing Co. 
They are being escorted 
by their old friend, Paul 
I. Aldrich, editor emeri- 
tus of The National 


Provisioner. 


different types of “doodles” made by 
various people. Doodles to Miss Hoff- 
man are those pencil marks made ab- 
sentmindedly while telephoning, think- 
ing, listening or planning. These are 
said to reveal secrets of personality and 
character. Many women present evi- 
dently were “doodlers” judging from 
the interest shown in Miss Hoffman’s 


THREE LADY 
PACKERS 


These three ladies take 
an active part in affairs 
of the C. A. Durr Pack- 
ing Co., located at 
Utica, N. Y. Left to 
right are Mrs. W. E. 
Oliver; Miss Margaret 
P. Durr, vice president, 
C. A. Durr Packing Co., 
and Mrs. D. J. Harri- 
son, president of the 
firm. They were photo- 
graphed at the special 
registration desk for 
women guests. 
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headquarters. All three centers, in fact, 
were widely patronized. 

While the women awaited their turn 
at the booths, the remainder of the 
group made a tour of the hotel lounges, 
the yacht club and the hotel grounds 
with one of the hotel guides. 





Four o’clock came all too soon, when 
the buses arrived to bring all back to 
the Drake in plenty of time to prepare 
for the evening’s festivities. All the 
ladies felt that they had spent a delight- 
ful afternoon. 


In addition to the Edgewater Beach 
luncheon, packer wives, daughters and 
other feminine guests at the convention 
found a host of other interesting activi- 
ties to claim their attention. Many, who 
participate directly in the management 
of meat plants, found the sectional 
meetings and sessions of interest. 


The special registration desk for 
women, directed by Miss Evers, was a 
much patronized storehouse of informa- 
tion on sightseeing, shopping and en- 
tertainment. It proved a particularly 
valuable adjunct to convention arrange- 
ments because of the unusually large 
turn-out of packer women this year. 
With an abundance of smart shops 
within walking distance of the Drake, 
and the Loop shopping and theater dis- 
trict only a few minutes away, conven- 
tion women found little idle time. 
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of the Institute of American Meat 

Packers, now the American Meat 
Institute, was closed fittingly on the 
evening of October 22 with the dinner 
in the grand ballroom of the Palmer 
House. Top executives in the meat in- 
dustry and guests from other major 
industries of the nation were seated at 
two speaker and guest tables extending 
the length of the banquet hall. 

In keeping with the advertising cam- 
paign spirit of “Meat Marches On,” 
the banquet speaker, Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, told the pack- 
ers some meat facts about which they 
could be justly proud. He assayed meat 
from the dietary standpoint and found 
it a great and necessary food, threw 
cold water upon many anti-meat preju- 
dices and convinced the packers that 
they have a fine product to advertise. 

George A. Schmidt, chairman of the 
board of the Institute, presided at the 
dinner and welcomed the guests. 

A dramatic sketch and an unusually 
fine program of entertainment were 
other highlights of the evening. The 
trial of Bo-Bo, taken from Charles 
Lamb’s “Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 
took the diners back to old China in 
several colorful scenes. The story is 
the tale of a young Chinese who became 
an arsonist when he discovered how 
delicious pork tasted when roasted. 

After a trial before a mandarin and 
jury, in which everyone samples ex- 
hibit A, the roast pig, Bo-Bo is ac- 
quitted and acclaimed as a great bene- 
factor of mankind. 


The packing industry was repre- 
sented on the entertainment program 
by Miss Kathleen Childress, daughter 
of G. L. Childress of the Houston Pack- 
ing Co., in several vocal solos. Alec 
Templeton, famous pianist and impro- 
visor, and Pat O’Malley, well known for 
his comic monologues in colloquial Eng- 
lish, pleased the audience with several 
numbers. James Kozak and his orches- 
tra, and Miss Ruth Lyon, soprano, pre- 
sented an All-American concert. 


Teri thirty-fifth annual convention 
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Packers Hear Dr. Fishbein at Dinner 


THREE BRIGHT 
STARS 


An informal closeup of 
(right to left) George 
A. Schmidt, Institute 
chairman of the board; 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, 
editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical 
Association, and 
Thomas E. Wilson, 
chairman of the board, 
Wilson & Co., at the 
annual banquet. Dr. 
Fishbein was the 
speaker of the evening. 


In continuance of the annual dinner’s 
tradition of fine food and perfect serv- 
ice, the following foods were served: 


Lobster a la Tyrolienne 
Celery Olives 
Almonds 
Potage Palmer House 
Crackers 
Prime Sirloin Beef Steak 


w 
Sweet Pickled Pork 
Sauce Bearnaise 
Stringbeans Au Gratin 
Salad Figaro 
Cheese Sticks 
Cherries Jubilee Flambe 
Petit Fours Mignardises 


Potatoes Chateau 


Cafe 


In introducing the speaker at the 
annual dinner, chairman George A. 
Schmidt said: 


The consumers of America have long 
been health-conscious. They are now 
rapidly becoming nutrition-conscious. 
They are asking every day, “What part 
does meat play in the nutrition pro- 
gram?” 

To members of the packing industry 
and their friends, this question is a 


TOP EXECUTIVES DINE 


Who’s Who in the meat industry enjoyed 
the annual banquet and the witty talk by 
Dr. Morris Fishbein. Waiters are going 
through the ceremonial of serving the 
“cherries jubilee flambe.” 
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vital one, and we are especially 
fortunate in having with us this evening 
an authority on the subject, a very 
obliging gentleman. This is illustrated 
by the fact that when our speaker first 
accepted our invitation to talk, it was 
necessary for him to make arrange- 
ments to fly here from Washington, and 
to fly back’ again tonight. He consented 
without hesitation, giving not even a 
moment’s thought to the inconvenience. 
Fortunately, his business in Wash- 
ington is over for the time being. He 
did not have to go through with the 
arrangements for flying which seemed 
necessary when he consented to address 
us, and he has come calmly into our 
midst to share with us his brilliant per- 
sonality, and to partake with us of this 
delicious meal, built around the product 
about which he is going to speak. 


Our speaker is probably better known 
as the guiding genius of the great 
American Medical Association, and the 
editor of its famed Journal. He exerts 
a strong influence on thousands of con- 
sumers through his syndicated columns 
in the daily newspapers. His subject to- 
night will be, “Meat and Scientific 
Nutrition.” 

It is a pleasure for me to present to 
you Dr. Morris Fishbein. 

(Turn page for Dr. Fishbein’s talk) 
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Fishbein’s Speech 











R. MORRIS FISHBEIN: Out of 
D a welter of superstition regarding 
human diets which has persisted 
down through the ages, begin now to 
emerge, as a result of scientific research, 
some basic facts regarding the human 
diet. Consideration of the evolution of 
man’s food, its preparation and its con- 
sumption, indicates how easily unestab- 
lished notions and beliefs seize the 
imagination of a credulous human being. 
In matters of the human body and of 
its health man has always been an ex- 
ceedingly credulous animal, suffering in- 
ordinately with the “will-to-believe.” His 
superstitions are sometimes protective, 
giving him what seem to be rational rea- 
sons for avoiding some foods and partak- 
ing of others. Occasionally religious be- 
liefs, including ritual that concerns food, 
give pause to objectively minded scien- 
tists. Man’s bizarre notions are fre- 
quently conditioned by his environment, 
by the availability of certain food sub- 
stances and by technical knowledge. 
Most ethnologists are convinced that 
men of a million or more years ago were 
close in their habits and in their manner 
of living to the conservative apes. These 
apes subsisted largely on a vegetarian 
diet. Fruits and vegetables had not yet 
been cultivated. Meat was constantly 
present, although usually on the hoof 
and in motion. 


How Man Began 


Early man decided to try the effects of 
flesh consumption. Immediately he came 
into competition with the carnivorous 
animals. Furnas is convinced that he 
probably began first by following the 
sick or crippled animals until they were 
no longer able to fight; these he killed 
and then used their meat as a part of his 
own diet. Indeed many an ethnologist 
and anthropologist confirms the view 
that the human being was probably the 
clean-up man of the early forests simply 
because he had to wait upon the killing 
of his meat by other stronger animals or 
upon the accidents and infections of the 
forest. 


That such human beings were able to 
survive and to progress and eventually 
to become dominant above other living 
animals may be testimony to the value 
of a meat diet. This theory has been 
debated by many philosophers. 


Some have asserted that the human 
being gained in brain advantage by eat- 
ing meat. We do not, however, know of 
any specific property in any food sub- 
stance that contributes particularly to 
either the quantity or quality of brain 
substance. There was, of course, the old 
superstition that fish is a brain food, 
based on the concept of the naturalist 
Agassiz, that fish being rich in phos- 
phorus and the tissue of the brain also 
being rich in the same substance, the 
eating of fish would benefit the texture 
and quantity of the tissue of the brain, 
even if it could not improve its quality. 
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Actually, the amounts of such sub- 
stances required for the growth of the 
brain tissue are relatively slight. Brain 
tissue is the one most nearly formed 
completely at the time of birth, of any 
of the tissues of the body. Regardless, 
however, of any theoretical considera- 
tions, man began to progress at about 
the same time when he began to eat 
meat. One of the reasons for that prog- 
ress was, no doubt, the fact that he was 
able to travel without carrying his food 
supply with him. Wherever other ani- 
mals could live, he could live, simply be- 
cause the other animals constituted a 
part of his food supply. 


We learn the histories of ancient peo- 
ples by studying the primitive peoples 
of today. We can find information to 
convince us that the Neanderthal man 
of a million years ago ate mostly steaks 
and chops when he carved his meat and 
that he ate such meat raw for a long 
time before he found out how to cook. 
There is good evidence that early and 
primitive man also split the long bones 
and ate the bone marrow. 

The Eskimo of today lives largely on 
a meat diet. The primitive races which 
have the best teeth are usually those 
which subsist largely on a meat diet. 
However, when we talk about an all- 
meat diet in regard to such primitive 
groups we really mean just exactly what 
we say. In eating an animal such primi- 
tive people work from the inside out. 
Most important in the demand is the 
blood; then come the vital organs. The 
bones of the animal are gnawed, the 
marrow is extracted and the fat is 
eaten. 


Finer Cuts Disdained 


As Furnas has emphasized, if the food 
supply is low, primitive men will con- 
descend to eat the finer muscle meat, the 
sirloin and the porterhouses, but or- 
dinarily they consider less desirable 
those parts which in the white man’s 
opinion are the prime cuts. Today the 
scientific experts in nutrition have es- 
tablished the fundamental value for 
health of the very ingredients of a meat 





diet that are preferred by these primi- 
tive men. From the kidneys and the 
liver and from the muscle meat and 
blood come the vitamins, the biologic 
proteins, the iron and the other mineral 
salts that are known to be essential to 
human health. 


Among primitive peoples, the diseases 
that we recognize today as deficiency 
diseases are largely found where food 
is essentially corn bread, grits and fat 
sow back. Where there are meat, milk, 
eggs and fresh vegetables as basic in- 
gredients in the human diet, deficiency 
diseases do not occur. 


Faulty Food Doctrine 


As human beings progressed from 
savagery to what they thought was in- 
telligence, strange beliefs began to dom- 
inate their thoughts—notions unfortu- 
nately based more on faulty reasoning 
than on experience, observation or sci- 
entific knowledge. Among the strang- 
est of all superstitions which have af- 
flicted mankind is the doctrine of veg- 
etarianism. This doctrine arose from 
the peculiar delusion that the human 
being who eats meat will come to re- 
semble the animals that eat meat and 
implies further that the animals that 
eat meat are mean, vicious, brutal, sav- 
age and dangerous. 


It is a stock argument of radical 
vegetarians and other misguided per- 
sons that meat-eating will deaden the 
moral and intellectual faculties. Now 
there is good evidence that Moses, 
David, Solomon and Jesus ate meat. 
There is good evidence that the most 
deadly animals are not the lion, the 
tiger and the meat-eaters but actually 
vegetarians—the buffalo, the bull, the 
gorilla and the rhinoceros. Then, too, 
Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin are reputed 
to be preferably vegetarians. 


In the United States the doctrine of 
vegetarianism has not of late been ex- 
ceedingly popular. It has thrived in the 
so-called physical culture restaurants 
that appeal to a peculiar type of man. 
It has thrived especially in those por- 
tions of our country where there is 4 
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weird assemblage of believers in strange 
doctrines of faith, food and folly. 

It is associated with those extra- 
ordinary diversions of the human men- 
tality which make the consumption of 
raw carrot juice and pressed cabbage 
juice, and even of sauerkraut juice, 
something resembling a religious ritual. 
Such food programs have been asso- 
ciated with the names of food fadists 
like Benjamin Gaylord Hauser, Wil- 
liam Howard Hay and Bernarr Mac- 
fadden. There is no scientific evidence 
to support these doctrines. 


Vegetarianism Doesn't Grow 


The real answer to vegetarians is the 
fact that most human beings just prefer 
not to subsist on that type of diet. The 
number of establishments which cater 
exclusively to vegetarians does not 
grow, even with the continuous promot- 
ing of various promoters. Even the con- 
firmed vegetarians understand that they 
must supplement a vegetarian diet by 
milk, eggs and other animal proteins. 

A fairly satisfactory diet can be made 
from food which is derived almost 
wholly from vegetables, but it is not 
easy to plan. Such a diet is generally low 
in protein and particularly low in the 
kind of protein that only animal foods 
provide. Moreover, by his very evolution 
man has cultivated a form of anatomy 
and physiology which is not inclined 
toward a vegetarian diet. True, a hu- 
man being has a remarkable diges- 
tion. He cannot match the digestive 
feats of a goat, an ostrich or a horse 
but he can exist on a wider variety of 
foods than can any other animal. 


The Eskimos of the Arctic are carniv- 
orous; many a tribe in the tropics is 
nearly herbivorous, and the leaders of 
men who live in the temperate zone are 
omnivorous. The digestive systems of 
the elephant, the camel and other beasts 
that subsist largely on vegetable foods 
are long and elaborate, sometimes with 
multiple stomachs. In man the last 
vestige of an intestine that was capable 
of handling that kind of material is the 
appendix, and that little annoyance 
causes so much trouble that its removal 
has become a routine procedure. 


Man Nearly Carnivorous 


Additional evidence is the fact that 
the dog, the cat, the eagle and the flea 
are designed to consume exclusively an 
animal diet. Their digestive tracts are 
short. The enzymes and ferments are 
mostly planned for action on protein. 
They are inclined to avoid vegetable food 
and they are able to extract proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates and mineral salts 
from animal materials. 

Man, in his constitution, is more of 
this type than of the herbivorous type. 
The design of the teeth of man is car- 
nivorous. His digestive juices are car- 
nivorous. Instead of classifying the 
human being as one who is naturally 
not a meat eater Clendening and Furnas 
insist that the opposite is true. 

The fallacious concepts which human 
beings hold in time of health are multi- 

. (Continued on page 136.) 
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Seated at the Speakers’ Table 


FFICERS and directors of the 
O Institute, other meat industry 

leaders, educators and distin- 
guished heads of leading banks, news- 
papers, railroads and other industrial 
companies filled the two great tables ex- 
tending the length of the banquet hall. 


TABLE I 


Guests seated at the front speakers’ 
table (left to right, see opposite page) 
were: 


GERALD M. UnGaro, Secretary-Treasurer, 
National Voluntary Groups Institute. 

A. J. Karser, Secretary-Manager, Southwest 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of Chicago. 

Hutt Bronson, Executive-Secretary, Na- 
tional Industrial Stores Association. 

Joun A. KorTau, Secretary-Manager, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 

G. L. CHILDRESS, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and Manager, Houston Pack- 
ing Company. 

T. A. Connors, National Meat Representa- 
tive, The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany. 

CHESTER G. NeEwcoms, Member, Board of 
Directors of Institute, and President of The 
Lake Erie Provision Company. 

H. F. Koersxe, President, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers. 

Davip B. McDovuaaL, Vice-President, The 
Northern Trust Company. 

R, C. PoLttock, General Manager, National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

H. J. Reep, Dean and Director, School of 
Agriculture, Purdue University. 

H. A. Scanprett, Trustee, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany. 

PAUL CORNELIUS, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of Cornelius 
Packing Company. 

JAMES R. LEAVELL, President, Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

W. F. SCHLUDERBERG, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of The Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Company. 

S. G. MCALLISTER, President, International 
Harvester Company. 

CHARLES H, Swirt, Chairman of Board, 
Swift & Company. 

H. P. Rusk, Dean, College of Agriculture, 
University of Illinois 

Joun W. RaTH, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of The Rath Pack- 
ing Company. 

MERRILL C, MEIGS, Publisher, Chicago 
Herald-American. 

Epwakp F. WILSON, President, Wilson & 
Co., Ine 

H. H. KILpes, Dean of Agriculture, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. 

Jay C. HorMEL, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of Geo. A. Hormel 
and Co. 

C. J. FAULKNER, JR., General Counsel, Ar- 
mour and Company. 

FRANK A. HUNTER, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of The Hunter 
Packing Company. 

JouHn G. McCartuy, President, Board of 
Trade of the City of Chicago. 

Davip H. ReIMeERS, President, The Live 
Stock National Bank of Chicago. 

L. W. Kaun, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and President of The E. Kahn’s 
Sons Company. 

W. W. CALDWELL, Vice President, United 
Buyers Organization. 

J. H. HuLTMAN, President, National Indus- 
trial Stores Association. 

WALTER REINEMAN, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of Fried 
and Reineman Packing Company. 

Harry L, WAGNER, President, National Food 
Brokers Association. 

H. A. Stark. Chairman of Board, National 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 

FREDERICK A. VocT, Member, Board of Di- 
~— of Institute, and President, F. G. Vogt 

ons, 





TABLE II 


Guests seated at the rear speakers’ 
table (left to right, see opposite page) 
were: 


C. W. Karser, Secretary, Central Branch, 
Retail Meat Dealers Association of Chicago. 

G. WM. BIRRELL, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and Treasurer of Ch. Kunzler 
Company. 

R. L. Wivtuiams, Chief Executive Officer, 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company. 

ALBERT T. ROHE, Honorary member of In- 
stitute. 

P. H. Joycr, Trustee, Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Company 

M. F. STOKEs, essident and General Man- 
ager, Chicago and Western Indiana Railroad 
Company. 

H. HaroLp Meyer, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of The H. H 
Meyer Packing Company. 

C. F. Toprine, President, United Stockyards 
Corporation. 

CHARLES R. RIcE, President, Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange. 

PHILIP R, CLARKE, President, City National 
Bank and Trust Company of Chicago. 

Paut I. Aupricu, President and Editor 
Emeritus, The National Provisioner. 

L. R. Capron, Vice President, Burlington 
Lines. 

E. T. Fiusey, Vice President, The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

E. J. Eneew, President, The Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway System. 

G. F. Swirt, Member, Board of Directors of 
Institute, and Vice Chairman of Board of 
Swift & Company. 

Sivas H. Strawn, Winston, Strawn & Shaw. 

Oscar G. MAYER, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of Oscar 
Mayer & Company, Inc. 

CHARLES E. FrIvbBy, President, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Tuomas E. WILsoNn, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and Chairman of the 
Board of Wilson & Co., Inc. 

MorRIS FISHBEIN, M. D., Editor, Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

Georce A. ScuMiIpT, Chairman of Board of 
Institute, and President of Stahl-Meyer, Inc. 

WESLEY HARDPNBERGH, President of Insti- 
tute. 

Epwarp C. ELuiort, President, Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Grorce A. EaAstwoop, Member, Board of Di- 
rectors of Institute, and President of Armour 
and Company. 

CuaRLes G. Dawes, Chairman of the Board, 
City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago. 

BE. A. Cupauy, Jz., Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of The Cudahy 
Packing Company. 

WILLIAM C. CUMMINGS, President, Drovers 
National Bank of Chicago. 

D. R. HowLanpD, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of Miller and 
Hart, Inc. 

FranK McNair, Vice President, Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

Harowtp H. Swirt, Vice Chairman of Board, 
Swift & Company, and Chairman of Board of 
Trustees of The University of Chicago. 

Water J. CumMinGs, Chairman of Board, 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago. 

SAMUEL SLOTKIN, Member, Board of Direc- 
tors of Institute, and President of Hygrade 
Food Products Corporation. 

Cc. J. ApBotr, Member, Board of Directors, 
American National Live Stock Association. 

Lucius Boomer, President, Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria Corporation. 

O. B. JosePpH, Member, Board of Directors 
of Institute, and President of James Henry 
Packing Company. 

Amos BALL, Vice President, Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana. 

Gporce A. STEINDL, Past President, Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Dealers. 

Puiuip S. Hanna, Editor, Chicago Journal 
of Commerce. 

F. G. Gurey, Vice President, The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System. 
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plied, intensified and diversified when 
they become ill. Where exact knowledge 
is wanting, superstition breeds apace. 
Confronted by the fear of pain and suf- 
fering, frightened by manifestations of 
illness that he cannot understand, weak- 
ened by exhausting and consuming 
fever, shattered by inability to consume 
suitable nutritive elements, and antici- 
pating the ultimate dissolution which we 
call death, the human being becomes 
prey to any extravagant argument or 
doctrine that may be offered to him. 


Authority Unquestioned 


The average person does not discrim- 
inate between those who know what they 
are talking about and those who do not. 
Indeed, the average person is seldom 
sufficiently well informed to be able to 
determine who speaks with authority 
and who does not. Universities are 
criticized more because of their failure 
to teach young men and women how to 
think intelligently and to select authori- 
ties with judgment than for almost any 
other reason. 

Into the mass of ignorance about dis- 
ease and diet that prevailed in the past 
century before the science of nutrition 
had begun to emerge into its foundling 
clothes came more unestablished dic- 
tums regarding the eating of meat than 
almost any other subject. This was the 
period of “do nots” in diet—a time when 
every patient, suffering with the mani- 
festations of high blood pressure, rheu- 
matism, heart disease, kidney disease, 
constipation, diarrhea or that great 
catch-all of mistaken diagnoses known 
as auto-intoxication, was provided with 
a long list of substances forbidden from 
his daily fare with a special section on 
the subject of meat. 

He was told not to eat meat because 
it was hard on the kidneys, not to eat 
meat because it makes acid, not to eat 
meat because acid increases the blood 
pressure and brings spots before the 
eyes. So serious became the ultimate 
exploitation of the acid concept that 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition of 
the American Medical Association is- 
sued a general decision on the question 
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BANQUET DRAMA 


Two scenes from the play in which Bo-Bo, 

discoverer of pig roasting, is acquitted of 

arson by a jury of Chinese townfolks who 

ate the evidence and found it much to their 
liking. 


of claims which might be related to so- 
called “acidosis.” This statement reads: 

“Acidosis and acid claims, and the 
words ‘acidosis,’ ‘acidity’ and ‘acid’ are 
frequently used in advertising to play 
on vague fears of the public. The usual 
well-balanced diet includes many alkali 
yielding foods—milk in its various 
forms, fruits and vegetables. Acid 
forming diets are not a practical nutri- 
tional problem because a good modern 
mixed diet adequate in minerals and 
vitamins can scarcely be potentially 
acid. It is appropriate to call attention 
to the fact that certain foods are poten- 
tially alkaline, or yield alkaline mineral 
residues in the body. 

“Acidosis is a medical name for a 
morbid condition of diminution in the 
reserve supply of fixed alkali in the 
blood and body fluids. Most people have 
no conception of the true meaning of 
the word and are quite likely to confuse 
it with gastric hyperacidity or ‘acid 
stomach,’ or to conceive of it as ‘acid 
blood,’ a condition which would be in- 
compatible with life. The term ‘acidosis’ 
is so little understood that its use in any 
advertising, except that restricted to the 
medical profession, is misleading and 
consequently disapproved.” 

The special acid which meat is charged 
with multiplying in the human system is 
uric acid. Now we know that meat is 
richer in purine bodies than are other 
foods and that it might, therefore, lead 
to increased production of this sub- 
stance. However, the doctrines advanced 
by Alexander Haig in 1892, assembled 
under the general title “The Uric Acid 
Hypothesis,” now have been shown to 
be without scientific foundation. Modern 
scientific research fails to reveal that the 
uric acid is in any way specifically asso- 
ciated with high blood pressure, rheu- 
matism, gout, hardening of the arteries, 
diabetes and Bright’s disease which 








have been the diseases particularly 
mentioned as arising from meat or in 
which meat might be harmful. 

Certainly no connection has been 
traced between uric acid and headache, 
epilepsy, mental depression or anemia. 
Nor is there any established evidence 
that any component of meat or any of 
the products that result from its utiliza- 
tion by the body, are associated with 
these conditions. 

Here again it would seem to be desir- 
able to recognize the danger of what I 
have on many occasions called an “all 
or nothing” policy. Such one track sys- 
tems of thinking lead people to the be- 
lief that there must be some single cause 
for every type of disturbance from 
which a human being may suffer and 
lead to systems of healing which de- 
pend on such simple causations. Actu- 
ally the incitants of disease are multiple 
and methods of treatment must be ap- 
plied to a wide variety of causes. Simi- 
larly, the factors which involve appetite, 
digestion and absorption of substances 
necessary for growth and health are 
multiple and varied. 


Grass Roots Research 


It is the purest folly to conceive of 
meat as a single substance of simple 
composition and even to discuss meat 
as if all meats are essentially the same 
in their appeal to the appetite, their 
ability to be digested and absorbed, and 
their ultimate effects on the human body. 
Fortunately for the progress of scienti- 
fic nutrition, the industries especially 
concerned with the production and dis- 
tribution of meat have combined in 
bodies like the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the American Meat 
Institute to stimulate fundamental in- 
vestigations and to disseminate the 
knowledge acquired by such investiga- 
tions to the people who are the ultimate 
consumers, 

Today research in the field of foods 
begins far back in the process of pro- 
duction. The scientific agriculturist 
studies the soil upon which grow the 
grasses, the grains and the vegetables 
upon which animals, including the hu- 
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man animal, may feed. He studies meth- 
ods of enrichment of the soil so as to 
provide in these grasses and grains and 
vegetables increasing amounts of essen- 
tial ingredients. 

He seeks to improve appearance be- 
cause he knows that for human con- 
sumption the appearance of the food 
may increase the appetite. He seeks 
to improve the tenderness because he 
knows that tenderness may be asso- 
ciated with easy digestibility. He seeks 
to lessen cellulose and fiber and ash be- 
cause he knows that a greater propor- 
tion of essential food materials will in- 
crease the value of the product. 

Now meat comes from animals which 
feed upon the grasses and the grains 
and which themselvés carry out in their 
bodies certain processes which antici- 
pate steps in the processes of digestion 
and absorption in the body of man. The 
animal has rearranged for its own tis- 
sues the proteins of the grains and the 
grasses so that they more nearly re- 
semble in their amino-acid content the 
proteins necessary for the building of 
human tissues. This, for instance, has 
caused one scientific nutritionist to say 
that the proteins of meat do more than 
merely furnish fuel and material for re- 
placement and to suggest a specific 
dynamic action from amino-acids of 
proper quality, leading to improved 
physiologic efficiency in the body. For 
these reasons certain meats are exceed- 
ingly digestible. 


High Quality Protein 


However, the ease of digestibility is 
certainly not the chief factor of appeal 
of a meat diet for the human being. The 
real reason for meat in the diet is the 
quality of its protein, and the investiga- 
tions which are now carried on by some 
of the agencies that have been men- 
tioned are designed to make even better 
the proteins that meat can supply. 

Lean meat contains muscle fiber com- 
posed of protein, extractives, organic 
salts and water, nitrogenous extractives 
and inorganic salts, connective tissue 
and fat. Meat takes a prominent place 
in the dietary because of the high bio- 
logic value of these proteins, its appeal 
to the appetite, the stimulating influence 
on digestion of extractives, and especial- 
ly its content of thiamin. When I say 
meat in this connection, I refer again 
to muscle meats because, obviously, the 
organs that have already been men- 
tioned have qualities even superior to 
those of muscle meat in providing the 
body with essential substances. 


The average human being needs 
about 100 grams of protein, more or 
less, each day. Some can get along with 
as little as 65. The most easy manner 
in which one can secure good biologic 
protein is to take a certain amount of 
meat. This is, however, a completely 
scientific discussion of meat in the field 
of nutrition as we know it today, so I 
must add at once that the proteins in 
milk are by many believed to be su- 
perior in nutritive quality to those of 
meat. In justice, I must say that the 
proteins of meat are equalled by the 
proteins of eggs. I must assert frankly 


DIRECT THE 
PROVISIONER 


J. B. Gray, editor, A. W. 
B. Laffey, vice president 
and sales manager, and 
Richard von Schrenk, 
assistant to the presi- 
dent, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, pause 
for a moment at the an- 
nual dinner to talk about 
convention news, adver- 
tising and pictures. 


that milk and eggs have advantages 
over meat in respect to vitamins and 
minerals. 

However, for the vast majority of 
human beings it is simply impossible 
to replace meat entirely with milk and 
eggs. Moreover, I am willing to leave 
it to any experienced gourmet or sci- 
entific consumer of food whether or not 
the consumption of milk and eggs is a 
complete substitute for the consumption 
of pot roast, beef stew, steak, roast 
beef, ham, lamb chops, pork chops, veal, 
liver, kidneys or even tripe and brains. 
There is something distinctive about 
every one of these items in the category 
of meat. There is something about every 
one of them which cannot be imitated 
by a diet of milk and eggs. 

It would be unfair at the same time 
to fail to emphasize the superiority in 
food value of kidney and liver. Those 
meats provide a protein content which 
is highly desirable, some fat which is 
useful, some needful vitamins, and a 
good many other ingredients which are 
worthy of consideration. There are 
other factors, however, about meat 





FANCY MEETING YOU HERE! 


ABOVE.—Oscar Johnson (left), Albany 
Packing Co., Albany, N. Y., and Jack 
Saunders, Early & Moor, Inc., Boston. 
BELOW.—John Groneck, Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., with Joseph T. Mur- 
phy, D. J. Gallagher, Inc., Chicago. 
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which we must consider if we are to 
make this a wholly satisfactory and 
fairly complete consideration. 


Primitive men ate raw meat, and in- 
deed ate raw all their other foods. 
Probably they had troubles from that 
very fact. Probably they also had some 
benefits which might accrue to meat 
that is not completely cooked. Let us 
consider how cooking may modify meat 
products. In the first place, cooking 
coagulates proteins. If they are cooked 
long enough and hot enough, they be- 
come hardened. In the second place, 
proper cooking may improve digestibil- 
ity by splitting up fibrous tissue, soften- 
ing connective tissue, separating muscle 
fibers and thus enabling digestive juices 
to act more advantageously. 


Man's Cooking Habits 


As primitive man probably discov- 
ered for himself there are various ways 
to cook meat. Housewives know about 
boiling, broiling, baking and frying. It 
is quite possible in boiling meat to lose 
much of the valuable material. From 
one-fifth to two-thirds of the minerals 
of meats will go into the cooking water 
along with a significant amount of the 
fat and protein, and there is many a 
housewife who tosses these valuable in- 
gredients down the sink. 


Eskimos eat much meat that is frozen 
and undercooked. Now it requires a lot 
of effort on the part of the human ap- 
paratus for mastication to eat raw meat 
and to gnaw bones, but the Eskimos 
develop sufficient jaw power to utilize 
meat in this manner. The white man, 
whose teeth are a constant problem, 
seeks for the tender cuts. Of late, the 
investigators have been concerning 
themselves with all sort of devices for 
lessening what is called toughness in 
meat. 

The first advantage of the meats that 
are somewhat less tender is the price. 
This may appeal even to a nation which 
for some years has been spending at 
such a terrific rate that price would 
seem to be no consideration for anyone. 
The masticatory qualities of meat de- 
serve consideration. From the point of 
view of consumption sick people will be 
better off if they are permitted to choose 
on the basis of appetite with due con- 
sideration for the special qualities of 
the tissues of the organs. 


In urging people of limited means 
to use less tender and less expensive 
cuts of beef, investigators in the Agri- 
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cultural School of the University of 
Kansas made a special study of the 
nitrogen sources in the diet. They found 
that when the heel of beef is substi- 
tuted for the loin in the diet, the 
amounts of nitrogen and phosphorus 
are slightly lessened since nitrogen 
and phosphorus from tender cuts are a 
little better used in the body. However, 
these differences are relatively insigni- 
ficant. 

We know today that when meat is 
raw, it is not as digestible as when it 
is slightly cooked. Beef and lamb cuts 
that are most rapidly digested are those 
that are roasted or grilled until just red 
inside with a moist surface when cut. 
The explanation for this seems to lie in 
the fact that this is the point at which 
the anti-enzymic proteins of animal tis- 
sues are destroyed while the hardening 
effect of heat on the proteins has hardly 
been established. Pork, particularly, 
should always be thoroughly cooked. 

As I have said previously, the new 
research in nutrition covers every aspect 
of the production, assimilation, diges- 
tion and absorption of foods. Although 
men have eaten meat for hundreds of 
thousands, if not millions, of years, it is 
only within the past century that they 
have given serious concern to the scien- 
tific aspects of eating. Probably only 
within the past twenty-five years has 
systematic study been organized and de- 
veloped. Far more remains to be done 
than has been accomplished. In fact we 
are only at the very beginning of re- 
search. 


Trend of Research 


Studies promoted by the organized 
agencies in this field already concern 
themselves with the diets of the animals 
that are used as food. Investigators in 
the field of ethnology consider the diets 
of all the peoples of the world, the ex- 
tent to which meat is a part of such 
diets, and the effects of various propor- 
tions of meat in the diet. The psychol- 
ogists analyze the reasons why some 
people abstain and why others eat large 
amounts of flesh foods. They study, 
too, the manner in which preparation of 
the foods for final sale can attract the 
consumer. 


In every branch of marketing today 
the question of packaging has become a 
problem for special study. With the in- 
creased knowledge of sanitation, proper 
wrapping of food, the use of translu- 
cent containers, the cutting and trim- 
ming of individual products and the dec- 
oration of the ends of bones with paper 
tufts are all minute examples of the 
manner in which such products may be 
made to appeal particularly to the pur- 
chaser. 


Appetite Appeal 


The improvement of taste by suitable 
spicing, of texture by suitable condition- 
ing, of appearance by proper trimming 
and packaging, and even careful consid- 
eration of odor are all factors in what 
might be called the improvement of 
appetite appeal. In this connection, the 
little purple or brown stamp issued by 
competent inspection authorities is an 
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COMPARING NOTES 


1—D. A. Scott (right), general manager, 
Beste Provision Co., Wilmington, Del., 
with L. I. Norton of The National Provi- 
sioner. 2.—E. F. Lavin (left), well-known 
Philadelphia broker, and H. Davis, Libby, 
McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 


assurance to the public that the meat 
came from a healthy animal, that it was 
processed in a sanitary plant, that it 
is free from harmful preservatives and 
that it is sold for what it is, has been 
insufficiently exploited for its value to 
the consumer. 

Once a food product is consumed, in- 
vestigation comes within the purview 
of the physiologist and the nutritionist. 
Examples of recent studies of consider- 
able value to the medical profession 
and to the consuming public include the 
following: 

Two men tried a diet exclusively of 





IDEA EXCHANGE 


1.—A. E. Nelson (left), president, Adolf 
Gobel, Inc., New York City, and Bart D. 
Murphy, Dunham & Murphy, National 
Stock Yards, Ill. 


2.—Roger Sprague (right), Baker Ice Ma- 
chine Co., Omaha, with A. W. B. Laffey, 
The National Provisioner. 


meat—one for thirteen months and one 
for ten days. They then studied the 
total number and character of the bac- 
teria that could be found in the excre- 
tions from the body. On the meat diet 
there was a decrease of from 10 to 50 
per cent of the total number of bacteria 
within seven to ten days, and this de- 
crease concerned mostly the bacteria 
which depend on sugar in order to live. 
Just as human beings must have certain 
essential substances in order to survive, 
so also must all living organisms have 
diets specifically suited to their nature. 

There is, of course, no evidence that 
such a change in the bacteria of the 
digestive apparatus is beneficial to man. 
Moreover, it was established that the 
resumption of a normal mixed diet re- 
sulted promptly in a reestablishment 
of the usual bacterial flora. This was 
an essential study, but only the begin- 
ning of a series of investigations which 
might be of great value in determining 
many questions related to the impor- 
tance of meat in the diet. 


Meat Needed in Summer 


For years there has been the belief 
that meat is not good food for summer. 
However, if protein is essential for the 
body in winter, it is just as essential 
in summer. Moreover, no one has ever 
advanced any. evidence to show that the 
minerals, vitamins and cellulose of 
fruits and vegetables are needed more 
in summer than they are in winter. In 
other words, the question of the use 
of meat or fruits or vegetables in sum- 
mer in varying proportions in the diet 
is not really one of meat or fruits or 
vegetables but actually one of protein, 
carbohydrate, fat, mineral salts and 
vitamins. 

Of importance, therefore, becomes not 
the question of the elimination of any 
of these products from the diet in vari- 
ous seasons of the year but rather the 
manner in which they may best be in- 
corporated in the diet at all seasons 
of the year. Obviously, the decision 
must rest to some extent on the avail- 
ability of these foods and on the eco- 
nomic considerations represented by 
their cost. Since, however, modern 
transportation, methods of refrigeration 
and similar modifications in the han- 
dling of food have made almost all 
foods available to some extent at all 
times of the year, it becomes possible 
for modern civilized man in a nation 
with a high standard of living to con- 
sume the most desirable foods at all 
times of the year. There is no question 
of the desirability of the foods—the big 
problem is the problem of making them 
available to more and more people all 
the time. 

Conspicuous among the failures of 
our civilization has been the tremendous 
lag which exists between the making 
of new discoveries in the field of science 
and the application of those discoveries 
for the improvement of living for more 
people. A large part of the lag which 
exists between the announcement of a 
scientific fact and its adaptation to man 
in general is the failure of our methods 
of education to inform the people who 
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BACK AGAIN 


You can always count on seeing Mr. and 
Mrs. William Greenhouse, Syracuse, N. Y., 
at the convention. Mr. Greenhouse is an 
executive of Greenhouse Bros. & Finkel- 
stein amd Renee Packing Co. of Syracuse. 


need to utilize the discovery of its 
existence. 

The statement is true notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the rise of the adver- 
tising industry in the past forty years 
has been one of the major phenomena 
of our time. Advertising is one method 
of education which involves innumerable 
technics. The schools are, of course, 
another method of education. The home 
is probably most significant as a place 
for education, and the mother in the 
home has come to be the most impor- 
tant of all educators. 


Mother as Educator 


By the foods which she selects for 
her family, by her comprehension of 
the significance of liver and kidney as 
sources of vitamins and mineral salts, 
of muscle meats containing blood and 
providing adequate amounts of biologic 
protein as basic materials for the 
growth and repair of human tissue, by 
her provision of milk and eggs and 
cheese and cereals containing the spe- 
cific substances which they provide in 
the diet, she serves at least three times 
a day, day in and day out, as the most 
efficient teacher of nutrition that is 
available. The food industries have only 
begun to utilize this concept. 

Here and there in our large cities 
there are occasional schools of cooking, 
and from the radio over many an hour 
in the morning come recipes and other 
advice about foods. But, as a casual 
listener, I am inclined to believe that 
the promoters of soaps and cleansers 
and cosmetics have done a better job 
of education than has thus far been 
accomplished by the food industries. 


Agencies for Work Exist 


Mechanisms for such work cer- 
tainly exist in the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board and in the American 
Meat Institute. 

The intensification of promotional 
efforts, including advertising and pub- 
licity which has just recently occurred, 
is bound to have an effect in the next 
few years. Let us realize, however, 
that education must be a continuing 
process, The demands on the time and 
interests of each of us are today so 
great, so intricate and so varying that 
those concerned with problems of edu- 
cation and promotion must be con- 


stantly alert and continuously active. 

When the exigencies of war inter- 
fere with his supply of animal protein, 
man must make shift to secure it by 
other methods or most certainly he will 
begin to degenerate and decay. A mes- 
sage from abroad indicates that this 
problem is already concerning those 
powers which find their supply of meat 
beginning to suffer as a result of block- 
ade. L. H. Lampitt of the Food In- 
vestigation Board of Great Britain 
points out that there were great fac- 
tories in Germany as long ago as the 
last war for the production of protein 
by a biologic method. 

Yeasts which are used in the fermen- 
tation industry and in bread-making 
are organisms which contain a certain 
proportion of animal protein. Some 
yeasts synthesize larger quantities of 
protein than do others. It is reported 
that Germany has been developing this 
industry with a view to supplying pro- 
tein by such a technic when the supply 
of meat from larger animals begins to 
fail. Up to the present, however, Ger- 
many unquestionably prefers the tempo- 
rarily available meat of Denmark and 
Holland to the kind of protein that can 
be raised by the growth of yeasts under 
the guidance of chemists. 

As a prophet who has observed the 
human scene from the scientific and 
medical point of view for a good many 
years, I venture to predict that man 
will continue to be largely a meat- 
eating animal for many hundreds and 
thousands of years to come. He will, 
however, as a result of the new re- 
search and new methods of education 
by the spoken and printed word eat 
more scientifically of products even 
superior to those available today, just 
as those products are far superior 
already to the types of food available 
twenty-five years ago. 


Campaign Is Lauded 


As a member of the Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of the American Medical 
Association, I have naturally been ad- 
vised of the promotional campaign 
which your group is now conducting. 
I have had opportunity to see the copy 
before it was issued to the public in 
newspapers and periodicals. Your in- 
dustry is to be congratulated on its 
farsightedness in recognizing the ad- 
vantages that accrue from informing 
the nation as to the facts regarding the 
food that they have long come to recog- 
nize is good for them. 


In the past quarter of a century par- 
ticularly your industry has contributed 
greatly to scientific advancement. Only 
by your cooperation has it become pos- 
sible to develop such products as in- 
sulin, which is used in diabetes; liver 
extract for pernicious anemia; thyroid 
and other glandular extracts, used in 
various deficiencies, and numerous other 
materials which are essential in the 
practice of modern scientific medicine. 

The medical profession is intensely 
interested in all of these aspects of 
your industry and as one of its repre- 
sentatives I wish you the success that 
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1.—Herman Schmidt, president, Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Co., and Lou Menges, 
Westinghouse Tenderay licensing depart- 
ment, 

2.—T. T. Morrow (right), advertising 
manager, Transparent Package Co., Chi- 
cago, with L. I. Norton, The National 
Provisioner. 

3.—F. H. Wagner, general sales manager, 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hagers- 
town, Md. 

4.—Charles W. Dieckmann (“The Old 
Timer”), president, Specialty Mfrs. Sales 
Co., Chicago. 

5.—W. E. Kicker (right), general sales 
manager, Fearn Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago, and W. G. Jones, sales representative. 
6.—G. A. McDonald (left) and B. M. 
Morse, Corn Products Sales Co., Chicago. 





such scientific efforts deserve. The pro- 
vision of essential foods—and meat is, 
as we have seen, essential to good 
nutrition—is part of that united effort 
in which all our good citizens must 
partake in times like these. 
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CONVENTION 
SECTIONEERS 
DINE 


The dinner for sec- 
tioneers, a new 
convention feature, 
was well attended 
by meat plant op- 
erating and _ tech- 
nical men, packer 
executives 
and their guests. 
Everyone was in- 
formal and had an 





easy good time, as 
can be seen from 
these camera shots 
of the speakers’ 
table and several 
groups of diners, 
A number of floor 
features enlivened 
the evening and 
Vilhjalmur _Stef- 
ansson told about 
the famous all- 
meat diet experi- 
ment in which he 
took part. 


Sectioneers Dine; Hear Stefansson 


[see dinner for men attending the 
section meetings, held on the eve- 
ning of October 18, proved to be a 
great success and may be adopted as a 
regular feature of Institute convention 
program. The sectioneers gathered in- 
formally in the ballroom of the Drake 
hotel to dine, watch entertainment and 
hear Vilhjalmur Stefansson, famous 
arctic explorer. 

The operating, technical and execu- 
tive branches of the meat packing in- 
dustry were well-represented and many 
equipment and supply manufacturers 
also attended. 


Entertainment was provided by a 
dance ensemble, acrobatic dancers, a 
tap duo and singers. Guests were 
seated at small tables and there was 
much visiting and comparison of notes 
on the best way to operate a meat 
packing plant. 


CHAIRMAN JOHN W. RATH: It 
gives me great pleasure to present a 
gentleman tonight whom you all know 
of and whom some of you have met. 
I am pleased to say that he is a gradu- 
ate of the State University of Iowa. He 
is a gentleman of great attainments. 
He has had degrees from six different 
colleges. He is an author of note. He 
has written 13 books and the fourteenth 
will soon be out. 

He is the gentleman who some years 
ago made an experiment of living on 
an exclusive meat diet for 12 long 
months. He ate nothing but meat, and 
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he is still here to tell us about it. I take 
great pleasure in presenting to you Dr. 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 


ILHJALMUR STEFANSSON: 
Perhaps I should not start by criti- 
cizing your chairman, but those were 





LIVE ON MEAT—AND LIKE IT 


With great gusto, Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

told dining sectioneers how he had con- 

founded those who believe an all-meat 
diet is harmful. 


The 


not 12 long months. 
paratively short. 


I did not intend to tell any funny 
stories, but I was once in Texas, and met 
Senator Bailey of that state, and when 
I told him that I had been in the Arctic 
on my last trip for five and one-half 
years, he said, “Five and a half years, 
that is a terribly long time isn’t it,” and 
I answered, “A term in the Senate is 
longer than that.” He said that he had 
not thought of it in that way before. 
I assure you Mr. Chairman, the twelve 
months that I lived exclusively on meat 
and water were no longer than any 
other twelve months that I have ever 
lived. 

I am in a way, in a position to con- 
gratulate you. You have already en- 
joyed my talk, because by the kind con- 
sideration of your board of manage- 
ment, I was asked to be sure to finish 
my talk by 10 o’clock. It is now 10:25. 
I do not think I am going to take very 
much time, and the little time that I do 
take, I might prehaps use in following 
up the text of your chairman about liv- 
ing in New York City on exclusively 
meat and water for a little over 12 
months. 

I might tell you how this experiment 
came about. I was in Washington and 
went to see an old friend of mine, Pro- 
fessor Raymond Pear] of Johns Hopkins. 
He was then in the food administration 
in the first European War, or the first 
installment of the present war. It was 
towards the end of 1918. He asked how 


They were com- 
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we traveled. I said that on our ships 
we had every variety of food that money 
and forethought could provide, and that 
we had excellent cooks. 

The expedition that I had returned 
from had been in the field for five and 
one-half years. We had six ship and more 
than 150 men, including a staff of 16 sci- 
entific men, and I went on to say that 
when we left our ships and went explor- 
ing, looking for new land, seeing what 
we might discover out on the ice-covered 
sea, we carried provisions for about six 
or eight weeks. 

We ate that food as rapidly as we felt 
like and did not even put our dogs on 
rations. When the food was all gone 
we still continued traveling away from 
our base, beginning to live exclusively 
by hunting. 

Up to that point, we would kill a 
polar bear now and then or kill a seal, 
and we would eat the bear meat and the 
seal meat along with the provisions we 
had with us from the ship, somewhat as 
you eat beef or pork or mutton with 
the groceries you put on your table. 
The men enjoyed the seal meat and the 
polar bear meat as much as you do your 
beef steak or your lamb chops. 

But, when all of the other food was 
gone, the raisins, bacon, biscuit and 
whatever else we had been carrying, 
we started living on nothing but meat 
and water. 


On Meat Alone 


We used the fat of the animals for 
fuel to cook our food. We used the fat 
also for light, in place of candle light, 
and we used the fat of the animals in 
place of bacon or butter. We used the 
lean in place of your meat—beef steak 
or whatever protein food you have. 

I had not proceeded quite that far in 
my explanation when he called in a 
stenographer and said that this was en- 
tirely too unusual, and he thought he 
ought to make a record of it. To me, it 
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was nothing unusual, because I had al- 
ready been living that way for many 
years, and all my colleagues did the 
same. 

Not only that, but the Eskimos up 
in the Arctic had been living that way 
for probably at least 10,000 years. No- 
body knows how long they have been 
there. The Indians of northern Canada 
—the forest Indians—had been living 
exclusively on meat and water since 
time immemorial. 

The Hudson Bay Co. had been trading 
for furs in northern North America 
for more than 100 years, and most of 
their men—Scotchmen, they were ordi- 
narily, from the North of Scotland; but 
some were English and a few were 
French—married women of the country 
and lived exactly like the northern In- 
dians, which is exactly like the Eskimos 
so far as food is concerned. 


An Agent's Ration 


Those Hudson Bay Co. men used to 
receive 100 lbs. of flour, 10 lbs. of su- 
gar, 2 gallons of rum, and unlimited 
tea and unlimited tobacco every year. 
I give you as an example, Fort Mc- 
Pherson, the most northernly post of 
the Hudson Bay Co. on the Mackenzie 
river and about 75 miles north of the 
Arctic Circle. 

Mr. Firth, the agent, is an Indian of 
the forest tribe where the post is. I 
have often dined and eaten other meals 
with Mr. Firth and I know that he had 
then been in the company service for 
more than 40 years. He ate a typical 
meal. He would feed up in one feast, 


PLENTY OF PUNCH 
The Institute natural casings exhibit was 
a popular spot with visiting packers who 
stopped to absorb the four-season sausage 
selling message, nibble appetizers and try 
their skill at estimating the weight of the 
sausage football. 
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using 100 lbs. of flour, and for the rest 
of the time he would have one little 
piece of bread at one meal every day. 
But that was only for himself. His wife 
never had bread and neither did his chil- 
dren; I think he ate that piece of bread 
to show his authority over the com- 
munity more than anything else. 


There are vitamin sharks in this 
room, and you know very well that eat- 
ing one slice of bread once a day is not 
going to have very much effect protect- 
ing you from a vitamin C deficiency. 
So far as I know, there is negligible 
vitamin C in a slice of bread. 


White Meat Eaters 


I knew that every year for 100 years, 
an average of certainly 50 white men, 
had been living on meat and water— 
that is, meat and tea—so I was rather 
surprised to find that.an eminent sci- 
entist of the food administration thought 
it was strange that you would live on 
nothing but meat and water. He 
called in the secretary and questioned 
me for an hour or two. 

Mr. Hoover came in and one or two 
others and listened for a while, but the 
secretary stuck to it and made up a big 
manuscript. Raymond Pearl had it 
mimeographed and sent it to 20 or 30 
leading dieticians throughout the 
United States; some of them wrote in 
friendly letters and said they thought 
it was very interesting. Some of them 
wrote skeptical letters saying that Ray- 
mond Pearl was having his leg pulled, 
and some of them did not write at all. 

I will give you the name of one man 
who did not write. He was Dr. Benedict, 
the famous calorimetrist, and when Ray- 
mond Pearl saw him a few months 
later he asked Dr. Benedict why he had 
not written. 

Dr. Benedict said, “Well, surely you 
just sent me that for a joke. You did 
not take that seriously.” 


That impressed me a good deal, and 
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it impressed Raymond Pearl, and we 
decided we would write a book on dietet- 
ics together, but he was too busy and 
I was too busy and nothing came of 
the matter. 

Then about six or seven years later I 
was speaking at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minnesota, and told them in 
some detail about how we had lived. 
They cross-questioned me for an hour 
or so, and then one of the Mayo Broth- 
ers said, “We would like you to stay 
here for a week or two, and we would 
like to give you a check up to see if you 
suffer from any of the ills which are 
supposed to come from eating too much 
meat.” 

Remember, that was a number of 
years ago, and even ten years ago many 
medical men believed that it was dan- 
gerous. Many thought it was impossi- 
ble, and others who knew it was possi- 
ble, thought it was detrimental to 
health to live on an exclusive meat diet. 
You were supposed to get hardening of 
the arteries and premature old age. 
But I said, “I would like to do that,” 
but I could not do it then, and later, 
I kept thinking that I would have liked 
to do it, and I never did. 


Then one day, I said to a medical 
friend of mine in New York that it was 
too bad that I did not have the time to 
go back to the Mayo Clinic and have a 
check-up. He said, “We have good medi- 
cal men in New York City also, and if 
you will permit, I will organize a com- 
mittee and we will examine you and see 
if we can find any trace of the ills that 
are supposed to come from an excessive 
protein diet.” 


A Fallacious Idea 


Now, that is one of the most difficult 
ideas to get out of the minds of medical 
men. An average medical man thinks 
that a meat diet, a diet of nothing but 
meat and water, is high in protein. He 
thinks it is a high protein diet and he 
very often uses the terms interchange- 
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ably. One minute he says meat diet 
and then high protein diet and he means 
the same all the time. That is most 
wrong. An all-meat diet is probably no 
higher in protein than the average diet 
of you here in this room. Of course, if 
there are any vegetarians here, they 
are exceptions, but the average person 
eats as much protein as an all-meat 
eater. 


They checked up on me and found no 
evidence of hardening of the arteries or 
high blood pressure. My kidneys seemed 
to be perfect. 

The results of this committee’s tests 
were published by the American Medical 
Association in its journal. That is what 
brought me into contact with the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, as they 
asked permission to reprint and dis- 
tribute this article from the A. M. A. 
journal. 


The Famous Experiment 


It was agreed later that two of us, 
one of my colleagues and I, would live 
for a year on nothing but meat and 
water, under the supervision of a Who’s 
Who committee. 

There were two professors from Johns 
Hopkins, one from Chicago, one from 
Columbia, one from Yale, two from 
Harvard, and the rest from Cornell to 
supervise the experiment. 


There is nothing much to tell about 
the experiment that you do not already 
know. They put us on a mixed diet— 
an ordinary diet. This experiment was 
conducted in connection with Bellevue 
hospital, by the Russell Sage Institute 
of Pathology. They examined us for 
three weeks from practically every 
angle known to medical science. 

During these weeks we lived on the 
sort of things that you eat here. We 
had a breakfast of orange juice and 
toast and coffee, with perhaps an egg 
or some bacon, and then we went 
through with the regular lunch and 
dinner. 


ORRIDOR TO MAIN 


SPAULDING - G¢ 


LEFT.—William C. Schmidt (left) and Oscar C. Schmidt, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co., do a little checking up with the help 

of E. W. Fitzgerald (right), Equipment Steel Products, Blue Island, Ill. 

RIGHT.—Everett Haley (left), Haley Packing Co., Lufkin, Tex., with fellow Texan Bob Minton (center), Blue Bonnet Packing Co., 
Ft. Worth, and Herb Altheimer, Independent Casing Co., Chicago. 


Then they put us abruptly on a diet 
of nothing but meat and water. I think 
I am the oldest living inhabitant of a 
calorimeter. I know I have spent more 
time in a calorimeter than anybody now 
living. We went into calorimeters before 
the experiment, every now and then 
during the meat experiment, and when 
the year was over, we went into calori- 
meters again. They tested our bodily 
reactions in every way they could think 
of. 


Meat Not Heating 


We were just talking here a few min- 
utes ago about the disappointment of 
one member of the committee. He was 
Dr. Graham Lusk, a very famous man, 
and part of his fame rested upon his 
dietetic studies in which he had estab- 
lished that it was a very bad thing to 
eat much meat in the summer because 
when you ate this extremely heating 
food it would make you that much hot- 
ter and it would be that much more 
difficult for you to endure the summer 
heat. The kindly, old and honorable 
man did not try to influence us. He was 
kind of wistful. He asked us whether it 
was especially hot, or if we did not feel 
uncomfortable. We told him, “No.” We 
did not feel any more uncomfortable 
than he did. 


Tests of Condition 


This was in the year 1928 that Gra- 
ham Lusk was so disturbed because we 
did not suffer more from the July heat 
of New York than the average New 
Yorker seemed to. I think it has been 
pretty well established since then that 
meat is not particularly undesirable in 
July. If you enjoy it, there is no reason 
why you should not eat it in July as 
well as in January or in any other 
season of the year. 

The only crude experiment, non- 
scientific in the sense that there were 
not many measurements involved, was 
running. We ran, I think, about a mile 
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once a month. Two of us would lie down 
in running togs and doctors would take 
our pulse, blood pressure and samples 
of our blood, and count our respiration 
and that sort of thing. 

Then one of the doctors, Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, now chief physician of the New 
York hospital in New York City, would 
pace us in running downstairs, across 
Park ave., 5th ave., out into Central 
Park, once around the reservoir and 
back again. We ran all the way, even 
up the stairs, and we plumped down 
on those couches. Then the medical men 
would pounce upon us and do the same 
thing over again. They would take 
some blood counts, respiration, pulse 
and that sort of thing. We did that 
only three different months—let us say 
the second, third and fourth months of 
the experiment, and we were in a little 
better condition each time than we had 
been previously. Maybe it is too bad 
that the experiment was not carried 
through the year. 


Meat Helped Anderson 


One of the things that will interest 
the technical men here was that my col- 
league, Charley Anderson, had some 
bacilli in his colon. When the commit- 
tee found that out they called in our 
specialist in intestinal flora, Dr. Torry 
of the Cornell Medical School. He ex- 
amined him and shook his head. It was 
before the experiment started and he 
said, “If this man came to me in the 
course of practice I would tell him not 
to eat meat or go very easy on it.” 

He said to the physicians that they 
must watch Anderson carefully and 
stop the experiment the moment results 
seemed to indicate he was getting worse. 





WATCHING THE BIRDIE 


ABOVE.—A. V. Crary (left), vice presi- 
dent, Continental Can Co., New York City, 
and H. N. Scott, president, Fish Oven & 
Equipment Co., Beloit, Wis. 

BELOW.—G. L. Jorgensen, newly ap- 
Pointed sausage superintendent, Agar Pack- 
ing & Provision Co., Chicago, with Harry 

Bobsin, Chicago broker. 
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REUNION IN CHICAGO 


1.—Clevelanders R. C. Theurer (left), treasurer and general manager, Theurer-Norton 
Provision Co., and Earl Hughes, secretary, Hughes Provision Co. 


2.—H. M. Shulman, secretary and mechanical superintendent, Hammond Standish & Co., 
Detroit, and S. C. Frazee of the Wilson & Co. executive staff. 

3.—Martin Edelmann, vice president, Edelmann Provision Co., Cincinnati, conversing 
with Henry Fischer, chairman of the board, Henry Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
4.—F. E. Lozo (left), Blue Bonnet Packing Co., Ft. Worth, Tex., with William Ham- 


mann, Vernon Packing Co., Vernon, Tex. 


It was, I think, three or four months 
later that Dr. Torry reported to the 
committee supervising the experiment 
that this man’s recovery from the 
colonic condition had been so rapid and 
so favorable that he did not think that 
he could possibly have attained the same 
results by any diet he would have pre- 
scribed prior to the experiment. 


In other words, the all-meat diet 
which he thought was going to encour- 
age the bacilli, had an effect beneficent 
from the point of view of the patient. 


The only hardship was walking down 
the street on a very hot day and seeing 
orangeade and that sort of thing sold. 
It seemed to be an infringement of our 
liberty that we could not walk up to 
a stand and buy a glass of orangeade. 


Drank Meat Broth 


A year or two previous to our experi- 
ment, some doctors in Rochester, N. Y., 
had established that there is no appre- 
ciable amount of vitamin C in black tea 
or black coffee. We were permitted, if 
we dished it, to drink tea, either un- 
sweetened or with saccharine, and black 
coffee. 

We very seldom took advantage of 
this permission because we did in New 
York what we used to do up North. 
We usually boiled our meat and drank 
the broth it had been boiled in. We 
preferred that to tea or coffee. When 
dining out occasionally it seemed to 
please my hostess if I would drink a 
little coffee, and so I used to drink one 
or two small cups of black coffee. I must 
have been something of a trial to some 
of my hostesses. They asked me what I 
wanted. I said that I wanted one big sir- 
loin steak. “Oh, but couldn’t you have 
something else?” they asked. 


1940 


“Yes, I could; but why?” 


Well, they thought it was terrible to 
have me eat just one thing. Some had 
sardines for the first course. From the 
point of view of our experiment, any- 
thing was meat which was not derived 
from the vegetable kingdom. That is, 
a sardine was meat. Turkey was meat. 
A frog would be meat. I do not remem- 
ber that we ate any frogs, but it would 
not have been contrary to the regula- 
tions. 

It is true that milk is not directly 
a vegetable—of course meat is, indirect- 
ly, as it comes from vegetables as do 
milk and milk products and eggs. We 
did not drink milk just for good meas- 
ure. However, I asked the man super- 
vising our committee whether it would 
do any harm if I ate some caviar. He 
said that he did not see any harm in 
that. 

One of the things that my hostess 
used to like to do was to cut chicken 
breasts into pieces about the size of a 
fifty cent silver piece. On top of these 
she would put caviar instead of putting 
it on a cracker. There are one or two 
women in New York who still serve 
caviar that way. It makes a hit with 
their guests. Some of you might try it. 


Questions and Answers 


I do not think that I should go into 
any more detail, the hour being so late, 
but we agreed that if any of you wanted 
to ask questions, my endurance is prob- 
ably better than yours. 

QUESTION: Did you eat only three 
meals a day? 

DR. STEFANSSON: I ate four times 
a day and Charley Anderson ate three 
times. I used to take a little snack just 
before going to bed. It would usually 
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be some cold meat left over from one 
of the meals during the day. I used 
salt with my meat and Charley Ander- 
son did not; when we ordered our food in 
a restaurant, he asked for his medium 
and I asked for mine well done. On the 
average, we ate the meat at what is 
approximately called medium. 

I believe we did not eat as much 
liver and bacon during the year as you 
would on the average. Anybody who 
does not dislike liver would eat it as 
often as we did. We ate it whenever we 
felt like it, but we did not feel like it 
very often. I say that because there 
seems to be a view that if you are going 
to prevent scurvy on a diet of meat 
alone you must eat your food either 
raw or under-done. We did neither of 
those things. We did not eat a high 
percentage of glandular organs and 
one of us ate medium and the other 
well-done meat. 


Difference in Tastes 


The northern Indians were horrified 
when they saw English or Scotchmen 
eating what we call rare and under-done 
meat. The Scotchmen living in the far 
North were inclined to have it well done 
because that was the sort of cooking 
their wives had been brought up to do. 
I am grateful to you for that point; it 
has been a controversial point and is 
well worth bringing out. 

QUESTION: You hear a great deal 
about calcium these days. Of course it 
is agreed by all authorities that calcium 
is indispensable both for growing chil- 
dren and the adult. The Eskimos have 
lived up North from time immemorial 
and have never seen a cow and do not 
get their calcium from milk. Evidently 
they get enough calcium. They have 
healthy skeletons and excellent teeth. 
We know meat contains a little calcium. 
Do you believe that they get enough 
calcium from the muscle meat and the 
organs, or do they supplement it by 
chewing the bones which are rich in 
calcium? 

DR. STEFANSSON: That is an in- 
teresting point and the very question 
that cost the Institute, if I remember 
rightly, $3,000. At the end of our ex- 
periment, or toward the end of it, the 
chemists who were analyzing our food 
were shaking their heads. I might tell 
you how the analysis was made. When 
we ate lamb chops, they would cut the 
spine down the middle as nicely as 
could be; then they would take the two 
chops opposite each other. They were 
the same size and they would give one to 
me and the other to the chemist. They 
would go a little farther down and take 
two chops again and shift them back. 
Once I would get the chop from the left 
side and the chemist would get the one 
from the right; the next time it would 
be reversed. In that way the chemist 
had a good idea of what we were eating. 

They were shaking their heads at the 
end of the experiment. They did not 
see where the calcium came from. They 
said, “Of course these men are in perfect 
health still, but we are afraid that if 
this experiment were for five or 10 years, 
they might begin to show a deficiency.” 
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FAIR SEX ABLY REPRESENTED 


ABOVE.—Miss Marian Davis, Miss Mar- 
jory Davis and Mrs. F. N. Davis, family 
of Frank N. Davis, Davis Publications, 
Chicago. 

BELOW.—Mrs. Sid Davidson (left), wife 
of secretary of Banfield Bros. Packing Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., and other cities; Mrs. Paul 
Thompson, whose husband is manager of 
the company’s Tulsa plant, and Mrs. R. C. 
Banfield, wife of president of this Okla- 


homa organization. 


So, the Institute appropriated a fairly 
good sum to Professor Hooten of phys- 
ical anthropology at Harvard to prove 
the point. Professor Hooten had access 
to skeletons of Eskimos who had died 
before any food but flesh was available 
to them. These bones were studied in 
every way known to the chemist. The 
anatomies and physical anthropologies 
were studied and they showed no cal- 
cium deficiency. On the contrary, they 
showed evidence of abundant calcium. 


Calcium from Bones? 


The answer first suggested is that 
these people chew bones. That is true 
if you are a caribou eater, a bird eater 
or a fish eater. The fish-eating Eskimos 
nearly always eat the heads of the fish, 
chewing most of the bones. They some- 
times chew the backbone of fish. The 
Eskimos that eat birds eat the soft end 
of the bones. Try it yourself. If your 
teeth are still good, it will be good 
for your teeth and you will enjoy it. 

Shakespeare said that the sweetest 
meat is nearer the bone, and if you en- 
joy young broiled chicken, then you will 
enjoy those bones which you can chew. 

The caribou-eating Eskimos chew 
some of the bones. Some Eskimos live 
almost exclusively on seal. This meat 
makes up 90 to 95 per cent of their 
food throughout life, and a seal eater 
never chews any bones. The reason is 
obvious to anatomists in the audience 
here. The seal has his fat outside of 
his body. 

I suppose bones of a young seal may 
be soft, but I have never chewed one 
and I have never seen an Eskimo chew 
one, although I have often lived for half 
a year at a time on nothing but seal. 
I can assure you then, that although 


that may be the solution you suggest 
for those who are not seal eaters, that 
explanation does not apply to the seal 
eaters. Some of those bones that Dr. 
Hooten studied were the bones of seal 
eaters who appeared to have just as 
much calcium as others. 

QUESTION: What about your appe- 
tite for fat? 

DR. STEFANSSON: We found that 
our appetite for fat and lean was pro- 
portionately the same in winter and 
summer. We ate more meat in winter 
than in summer, but the ratio of fat re- 
mained constant. This is borne out if 
you study tropical people. For instance, 
the common objection of an American 
who goes to Latin America is that the 
food is too greasy. It is well known that 
the southern negro is fond of possum. 
In northwestern Argentina, I have been 
told, the cowboys eat very large quanti- 
ties of fat, eating just as much fat in 
summer as in winter. 


Some of you may know Sir Hubert 
Wilkins, one of my men. He is famous 
now. Sir Hubert Wilkins is the son 
of the first white child born in South 
Australia. His father died at the age 
of 97. His father told him, and Sir 
Hubert Wilkins told me, that when his 
father was small, and he grew up as a 
sheep man in the sub-tropics, they used 
to cook their fattest sheep. They would 
broil them over a fire, and would put a 
dripping pan underneath, and would eat 
the fat meat and dip it in the grease. 


Fat Hunger 


Carl Akeley tells about fat hunger in 
Africa. If you want to find stories about 
people ravenous for fat, you should read 
stories about tropical travel. Akeley 
says that when they kill a hippopotamus 
or any animal which has a considerable 
amount of fat, they eat so much that 
they immediately vomit. 

Then they wait a little while and eat 
some more. Eskimos might do it if they 
ever had to go without fat for a consid- 
erable time. 

The hardest time I ever had in the 
Arctic was once when we ran out of fat 
meat but had plenty of lean for about 
three weeks. We lived on caribou which 
had been killed at a time of year when 
there was very little fat on them. We 
searched wherever we could for fat. We 
broke the bones and pounded them and 
boiled them, and we got a little fat that 
way, but there were six Eskimos and 
myself. The first Eskimo got diarrhea 
after about a week and inside of two 
weeks we all had diarrhea. We ate 
more and more each day, and finally 
we ate so much our tummies stuck out. 


I did not weigh the food, but it was 
incredible the quantity we ate, and it 
was not merely that we developed diar- 
rhea, but we developed headaches and 
a very uncomfortable, indescribable feel- 
ing. I do not know how long we would 
have lived, but we certainly would not 
have lived indefinitely, and there is an 
expression, not among the Eskimos but 
among the forest Indians: “rabbit starv- 
ation.” 


Rabbits are skinny animals and when 
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PACKERS DEPEND ON THEM 


1.—M. C. Phillips (right), vice president, 
Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, and W. E. 
Anderson, Kansas City representative. 
2.—F. D. Kirk, general sales manager, Vil- 
ter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
3.—Paul Rosenfield, manager, Sayer & Co., 
New York City. 
4.—J. R. Shipner (left), general operating 
department, Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, 
and R. M. Conner, vice president, U. S. 
Cold Storage & Ice Co., Chicago. 


you hear of rabbit starvation you think 
maybe the rabbits died of epidemic, or 
the poor people die because they have 
no rabbits. It means, however, that they 
have been eating nothing but rabbits. 
They recognize it as a type of famine, 
but I have no definite evidence of anyone 
actually dying of it. 


QUESTION: I think I remember a 
statement credited to you that the Eski- 
mo on his exclusive meat diet does not 
take on excessive weight and is not 
subject to the common cold as we are. 
Is that correct? 


DR. STEFANSSON: Half of it is cor- 
rect—the first half is correct in my 
opinion. It is commonly believed that 
Eskimos are fat, and our school books 
call them gay little fat people. They are 
not little by the way. They are of aver- 
age stature. They are not as tall as 
Norwegians or Scotch, but not as small 
as Japanese. They are about the same 
average stature as French or Italians. 


They seem fat for two reasons: One 
is that they have the round Mongolian 
face, and you get the impression of fat- 
ness when you have a face surrounded 
by wool. The other is that they dress in 
furs which are puffy. 


You will see fat Eskimos just as soon 
as they begin to work for white men. 


The diet does not protect you from 
head colds. I think it may have a ten- 
dency to do so, but it certainly does not 
protect you completely. 





Convention Notes 











Quite a busy man during the five days 
of the convention was Don Smith, adver- 
tising manager, Wilson & Co. In addi- 
tion to his own active participation in 
the proceedings, Don wanted to be sure 
that everything was going well at the 
Wilson & Co. exhibit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Roberts were one 
of the youngest husband-and-wife com- 
binations enjoying the convention ac- 
tivities. Mr. Roberts is assistant to his 
father, A. C. Roberts, who heads the 
A. C. Roberts Co., Kimberton, Pa. 


The customary convention visit be- 
tween Dr. John R. Mohler, BAI chief, 
and Sig. Strauss, president, Indepen- 
dent Casing Co., had to be deferred this 
year because of Mr. Strauss’ illness in 
a Louisville, Ky., hospital, Mr. Strauss, 
who observed his Tist birthday on 
October 14, took ill in Louisville on 
October 8, but was reported at the con- 
vention to be making good progress. 
It is hoped that he will be on hand 
for next year’s gathering. 

With the women turning out for the 
convention in large numbers this year, 
an excellent opportunity was afforded 
to see what attractive wives and daugh- 
ters many of the packers and their 
friends in the trade have. Nominated 
by one impartial observer as “tops” in 
feminine pulchritude at the convention 
were Mrs. Harry Sparks, wife of the 
East St. Louis livestock buyer, and Miss 
Jean De Spain, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. De Spain, of Los Angeles 
Casing Co. 

Al Egan, Smith Brubaker & Egan, 
packinghouse architects, Chicago, re- 
ported much packer interest in new 
plant construction, alterations and addi- 
tions to improve processing efficiencies 
and cut production costs. 

Fred Butler, chief engineer, Kingan 
& Co., Indianapolis, registered early for 
the section meetings, but was unable to 
stay later than Saturday. 

The idea of a one-story meat plant, 
such as was described by H. Peter 
Henschien at the engineering and con- 
struction section meeting, was the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion among 
operating men. The thought was new to 
most packers, but its advantages were 
generally recognized. 


Jack Shribman, eastern representa- 
tive, S. Oppenheimer & Co., was unable 
to attend the convention this year due 
to pressure of business in his territory. 
This was the first time in 15 years that 
Mr. Shribman has failed to be present 
to meet his many packer friends. 


James S. Scala, president, Scala Pack- 
ing Co., Utica, N. Y., completed the long 
task of moving equipment into his new 
plant and organizing for economical 
production a few days before leaving for 
the convention. He expects to have his 
new production facilities functioning 
smoothly within a few weeks. 

President W. F. Cox of the Georgia 
Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga., was un- 
able to attend the convention this year 
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due to the serious illness of his wife. 
The company was represented by J. L. 
Roberts, vice president and secretary. 

Announcement was made during the 
convention that E. M. Wallace had been 
made Chicago district sales manager of 
the Cellophane division, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. W. J. Hart, formerly 
in charge of the Chicago office, has been 
promoted to the position of assistant 
director of sales. His headquarters will 
be at the company’s New York office. 

R. R. Smith, promotion manager of 
du Pont’s Cellophane division, attended 
his first packers’ convention this year. 
His impression was that packers are a 
“live” bunch, fully aware of the mer- 
chandising advantages of attractive 
packages. His opinion was shared by 
J. D. Baker, manager of market re- 
search, for Cellophane. 

T. Edward Webb of Webb Packing 
Co., Salisbury, Md., and Mrs. Webb were 
attending their first convention. At 
past conventions the firm has been rep- 
resented by Mr. Webb’s father, T. Jef- 
ferson Webb. 

Roger Sprague of the Baker Ice Ma- 
chine Co., Inc., Omaha, Neb., has at- 
tended the packers’ convention for many 
years. He and Mrs. Sprague this year, 
were again very welcome visitors at the 
convention. Mr. Sprague is the last 
word on refrigeration engineering and 
has contributed articles on this subject 
to the country’s leading publications. 


Byron G. Benson, advertising man- 
ager, Rath Packing Co., was present 
and busy receiving congratulations on 
the Rath line of labels that has been so 
well received all over the country. 


Frank D. Kirk, general sales man- 
ager, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, who 
has attended many conventions, was 
showing Edwin J. Morrison of the Mor- 
rison Advertising Co., Milwaukee, 
around at his first convention. 

J. F. Thomas, sr., and J. F. Thomas, 
jr., of the Thomas Truck & Caster Co., 
Keokuk, Ia., were attending their first 
convention and were pleased to find 
many of their packer friends on hand. 


Ivan Heymanson of Atmos Corp., Chi- 
cago, like the Northwest Mounted, al- 
ways gets his man even if it did take 
him four hours at times to do it. 


W. A. “Bill” Gebhardt, Advanced 
Engineering Corp., Milwaukee, “blew 
in.” “Bill’s” powerhouse personality is 
exceeded only by the performance of 
the Gebhardt Circulator. 

M. Wallace Smith, soy flour expert of 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis, dropped in at the convention 
and attended some of the meetings. 


Milt Goldberg of Harry Levi Casing 
Co., one of the best known men in the 
trade, was busy as usual. 

E. B. Brewster of the Pliofilm division 
of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., made his first attendance at this 
year’s convention. With him was H. R. 
McCleary of the Chicago office. They 
are quite enthusiastic about their new 
Pliofilm product and the manner in 
which it is being accepted by the indus- 
try. 
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Everyone Enjoyed 


a Merry Time at 
the Dinner Dance 


ROBLEMS of livestock buying, 
Pines: processing and merchandis- 

ing, politics and the economic ills 
afflicting mankind in general and the 
meat packing industry, in particular, 
were forgotten temporarily Monday eve- 
ning, October 21, when members of the 
Institute and packers and their ladies 
and guests gathered in the Grand Ball- 
room of the Knickerbocker Hotel for a 
delightful evening of dining, dancing 
and entertainment. 

The occasion was the annual dinner 
dance. This affair is awaited with a 
great deal of anticipation by everyone 
fortunate enough to have attended one 
of these events. The annual dinner 
dance and entertainment again ex- 





ceeded expectations this year, further 
establishing Homer Davison, vice presi- 
dent of the Institute, who has also 
planned them at past conventions, as 
an unusually successful producer. 

Veterans in the business vied with 
sons, daughters, grandsons and grand- 
daughters in visiting between tables, 
dancing and enjoying the elaborate floor 
show—which is just another way of 
saying that everyone was out for a good 
time and suceeded in having it. 


DINNER DANCE SCENES 


Six views of happy packers and their 
guests dining and dancing their troubles 
away. Spot your friends? 
LEFT.—Kathleen Childress, daughter of 
G. L. Childress, Houston, Tex., a member 
of the Institute’s board, is escorted back to 
her table by Paul I. Aldrich, editor emeri- 
tus of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
after her solo at the dinner dance. 








Sections Keep Packers Up-to-Date 


Se: and division meetings held 


on the first two days of Institute 

conventions attract an increas- 
ingly large group of industry personnel 
each year. They were devised to dis- 
seminate information to engineers, 
operating men, livestock buyers, chem- 
ists, accountants and others whose 
efforts are of major importance in 
keeping packinghouse wheels turning 
smoothly and efficiently. 

These meetings have been effective— 
so much so in fact that they have long 
been referred to as “short courses in 
meat packing.” They have provided an 
unusual opportunity for key meat plant 
men to keep up-to-date on industry 
progress and to become familiar with 
processing improvement, equipment de- 
velopments and advancements in meth- 
ods and practices made during each 12 
months. 

Attendance at these section and divi- 
sion meetings is larger each year. Again 
this year it was the largest on record, 
exceeding the record-breaking turn-out 
of last year by a considerable number. 

Accountants, chemists, operating 
men, engineers, master mechanics, live- 
stock buyers and sausage department 
executives comprise the bulk attending 
section and division meetings, but the 
growing number of packers who arrive 
at the convention early to sit in is evi- 
dence of the interest and the value these 
gatherings have for the top executive. 

Section and division meeting pro- 
grams place emphasis on developments, 
methods and practices of far reaching 
importance in the industry, but they 
by no means neglect the “little things” 
which are frequently of such great im- 
portance in influencing results in the 
plant, on the routes and on the balance 
sheet. 

Among the important subjects dis- 
cussed were accounting methods of 
packers and the need for departmental- 
ized cost accounting, lard production and 
storage, the effects of COs on bacteria, 
bruise prevention, freezer operation, 
modern meat merchandising practices, 
insulation, brines, packinghouse design, 
feeding livestock to meet market de- 
mands and practical problems of sau- 
sage manufacture and merchandising. 





Chemistry and 
Operating 





HE forenoon session of the chem- 

istry and operating section was 
held in the ballroom with a large crowd 
in attendance. The interest displayed 
by the group was a tribute to both 
program chairman L. M. Tolman of 
Wilson & Co. and his committee, and to 
the meat packers themselves, who recog- 
nized the value of the facts and opinions 
presented at this sectional meeting. 


E. N. Wentworth, Armour and Com- 


pany, called the meeting to order. He 
called attention to the fact that many 
scientists once sought learning for 
knowledge’s sake and took pride in the 
breadth of their knowledge. However, 
the field of knowledge has so widened 
that even this type of scientific man 
must limit his field if he is to learn 
enough of his chosen subject to be of 
use. In these sectional meetings atten- 
tion is directed to those parts of chem- 
istry and bacteriology which are of im- 
mediate concern to the meat packer. 


HOW STORAGE TEMPERATURE 


AFFECTS LARD QUALITY—Dr. F. 
C. Vibrans of the Institute staff opened 
the program with a discussion of “The 
Effect of Storage Temperature on the 
Quality of Lard.” He pointed out the 
need for a more reliable method of 
measuring the keeping quality of fats. 
Many tests are not accurate since they 
do not take into account the age of the 
fat tested. 


They may be useful in learning the 
present condition of the fat, but are of 
little value in predicting the length of 
time it will take to become rancid, In 
addition, the condition of rancidity is 
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MEAT INDUSTRY SCIENTISTS 


1.—The effect of storage temperature on 

the quality of lard was explained by F. C. 

Vibrans, Institute of American Meat Pack- 

ers. 

2.—W. L. Mallmann, Michigan State Col- 

lege, lectured on the effect of carbon 

dioxide on bacteria. 

3.—Destruction of sodium nitrite by heat- 

ing was discussed by D. A. Greenwood, 

Institute of American Meat Packers. 

4.—E. B. Forbes, Institute of Animal Nu- 

trition, Pennsylvania State college, spoke 

on meat in a warm weather diet. 

5.—R. C. Newton, Swift & Company, dis- 

cussed the effect of raw fats on the quality 
of rendered products. 





determined by the senses of taste and 
smell and individuals frequently differ 
widely in their reactions. A further ob- 
jection is the time a fat must be stored 
before rancidity may develop. As a con- 
sequence, some means of speeding up 
the test must be devised. 


Two satisfactory methods are now in 
use: the accelerated oxygen absorption 
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test, and the Swift peroxide test. Dr. 
Vibrans reported a study by this latter 
method of ten samples of lard of known 
age. These samples were stored at 75 
degs., 60 degs., 50 degs., 40 degs., 32 degs. 
and 28 degs. F. At intervals they were 
examined for peroxide value. A value of 
20 or more indicates rancidity. The 
length of time required for values of 
this size or greater to be secured, and 
thus the stability of the product de- 
termined, depended on the original keep- 
ing qualities of the lard. The stability 
in storage was lower at the higher 
storage temperatures. Lard of original 
high stability kept for 14 months or 
more when stored at 50 degs. F. or 
below. 


RAW FATS SELECTION AND 

PRODUCT QUALITY—R. C. Newton 
of Swift & Company next reported 
“Some Studies on the Effect of the 
Selection of the Raw Fats on the 
Quality of the Resulting Rendered 
Product.” This work had been under- 
taken to get data required for a proper 
evaluation of the government definition 
for lard and rendered pork fat. 


Many packers cooperated in this 
study by supplying samples of lard 
rendered from single raw materials, in- 
cluding scrap leaf, cheek meat trim- 
mings, pork feet, fresh bones, lips, ears 
and snouts. Flavor and stability were 
determined on each sample. The flavor 
varied from fair or poor up to good 
on these samples and the accelerated 
stability test varied from 6 to 18 hours. 


Another series of lards had been 
rendered from skins, gullets, fleshings, 
frozen belly trimmings, stomachs, tails 
and skulls and jaws. The free fatty 
acids in these lards varied from 0.25 to 
0.59 per cent. The color was not bad in 
any case, and the flavor varied from 
poor to good. The stability also showed 
considerable variability, from 2 to 15 
hours. Tests of fats with skin on and 
skin off showed that the presence of 
skin did not adversely affect the free 
fatty acids, stability, or color. 


An additional group of lards from 
sweet pickle trimmings and skimmings 
were studied as rendered, as well as 
after caustic refining, hydrogenation 
and deodorizing. A progressive im- 
provement of the fats was shown in 
color, flavor, free fatty acids and stabil- 
ity, with the exception of the stability 
after caustic refining which in this case 
was lower. 


MEAT’S PLACE IN THE WARM 


WEATHER DIET—Following these 
studies, Dr. E. B. Forbes, Institute of 
Animal Nutrition, Pennsylvania State 
College, discussed “The Place of Meat 
in a Warm Weather Diet.” He called 
attention to the fact that in spite of a 
general improvement in the attitude 
toward meat, some people still advise 
reduction of meat in the summer. This 
affects the meat industry and the coun- 
try as a whole as a result of the impor- 
tant place of meat animals in agricul- 
ture. 


Dr. Forbes described the technique 
of methods employed to determine the 
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heating effect of different food ingre- 
dients. He had devised an accurate 
method employing small laboratory ani- 
mals on a constant caloric diet which 
supplied all the essentials while varying 
the percentage of protein. In one set 
of studies he employed casein and in 
another beef muscle protein. His ex- 
tensive results showed that body heat 
production did not go up with increase 
in the percentage of protein consumed. 
In fact, it decreased slightly. 

This was the result of somewhat bet- 
ter gains on the higher protein diets, 
coupled with a somewhat greater loss 
of energy in the urine. Therefore, 
fewer calories were available for heat 
production. In part of the experiments 
the rats grew in body weight while in 
others they were kept at essentially 
constant weight. 

The conclusion drawn by Dr. Forbes 
was that the specific dynamic action 
accredited to protein was not shown in 
a mixed diet. For example, beef muscle 
alone showed a heat production of 50 
to 70 per cent, dextrin (an example of 
a carbohydrate) 36 to 55 per cent, and 
lard 28 to 30 per cent. But when the 
three substances were fed together the 
heat production of the mixture was only 
29 to 39 per cent. 


EFFECT OF CARBON DIOXIDE 


ON BACTERIA—“The Effect of Car- 
bon Dioxide on Bacteria, with Partic- 
ular Reference to Food Poisoning Or- 
ganisms” was the subject of the next 
paper presented by Dr. W. L. Mall- 
mann of Michigan State College. He 
discussed briefly meat spoilage and 
stated that it was chiefly of microbial 
origin. Meat can be preserved by ar- 
resting these changes. Refrigeration is 
commonly used to control spoilage as 
well as to allow tendering. Additional 
means which have been studied include 
ultra-violet rays, ozone and carbon diox- 
ide gas. 

The possibility of using CO2 gas has 
existed ever since 1889 when Frankel 
studied the effects of carbon dioxide on 
three groups of bacteria. Applications 
have been made in more recent times. 
Gas stored beef (using up to 20 per 





SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY 


Sylvan Cohen (left), Air Induction Ice 

Bunker Corp., Hoboken, N. J., and Leon- 

ard Hantover, vice president, Phil Hant- 
over, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
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cent of carbon dioxide) has been mar- 
keted for several years in England. 
Dr. Mallmann presented the results 
of his laboratory study with 74 different 
cultures of organisms obtained from the 
meat packing industry. The organisms 
in properly controlled conditions on a 
suitable medium were stored under no 
gas, 2.5, 5 and 10 per cent of carbon 
dioxide at a temperature of 3.5 degs. C. 
(about 38 degs. F.). Colony counts were 
made at the end of 7, 14 and 21 days. 


A rapid increase in the numbers of 
bacteria occurred when no carbon diox- 
ide was present. The addition of 2.5 
per cent gas gave a very much slower 
increase, 5 per cent allowed a very 
slight increase, while 10 per cent gave 
a progressive decrease amounting to 
almost complete annihilation of the or- 
ganisms. Various bacteria were studied 
with closely similar results. 


Five per cent carbon dioxide seemed 
to be near the critical point for control 
of the microorganisms. These labora- 
tory experiments showed that micro- 
organisms could be controlled by the 
use of this gas, and one should be able 
to prolong the life of meat in storage 
by its use. ; 


A second part of Dr. Mallmann’s 
study dealt with the effect of the gas 
on food poisoning organisms. Many of 
these prefer to grow in the presence 
of carbon dioxide, especially when body 
temperature (37 degs. C. or 98.6 degs. 
F.) is used. Dr. Mallmann studied many 
of these organisms stored in 0, 2.5, 5, 
and 10 per cent of gas at 3 to 5 degs. C. 
(38 to 42 degs. F.). Under these con- 
ditions there was little or no difference 
between the gas and air, the decrease in 
organisms that occurred being the re- 
sult of the unfavorable temperature of 
storage. 

When a temperature of 18 to 20 degs. 
C. (about 60 degs. F.) was used for 
storage little difference was shown be- 
tween gas and no gas and both showed 
increase in food spoilage organisms, 
From these results Dr. Mallmann con- 
cluded that it would be well to go slow 
in the use of carbon dioxide gas for 
storing meats at temperatures near 60 
degs. F., at least until the subject had 
been studied further. 


DESTRUCTION OF SODIUM 


NITRITE BY HEATING—Final 
paper of the morning session, by D. A. 
Greenwood of the Institute staff, pre- 
sented “Some Further Studies on the 
Destruction of Sodium Nitrite by Heat- 
ing.” After briefly reviewing the color 
cycle in cured meats, Mr. Greenwood 
named the following factors which 
affected the amount of nitrite in cured 
meat or in pickle: Time, temperature, 
amount of protein, fat and carbohydrate 
(sugar) and the numbers and kinds of 
bacteria. He then reported results of 
experiments on the destruction of 
nitrite at 212 degs. F. in solutions con- 
taining various percentages of peptone 
(a soluble protein-like substance). 


As the percentage of peptone was in- 
creased, more and more nitrite was de- 
stroyed by heating at 212 degs. F. An 
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increase in the salt content of the solu- 
tions gave a somewhat increased de- 
struction of nitrite on heating, and an 
increase in acidity (pH 5.75 to pH 5.30) 
also increased the nitrite loss. 


Actual curing pickles studied had a 
pH of 5.93 to 5.83. In such pickles the 
inversion of sugar was about 13.3 per 
cent at the end of a 13-day cure, and 
45.8 per cent after a 33-day cure. The 
nitrite was 289 parts per million and 
311 parts per million respectively. On 
heating such pickles for 20 minutes at 
temperatures ranging from 140 degs. F. 
to 212 degs. F. the loss of nitrite was 
increased from 6 to 12 per cent. Heat- 
ing for one hour at 212 degs. F. gave 
a 47 per cent loss. 

Nitrite in cured meat is also de- 
stroyed by heating. Samples of cured 
meats were heated for one and two 
hour periods at 20 deg. intervals from 
100 degs. to 300 degs. F. The loss of 
nitrite was about 30 per cent at the 
lower temperature, but for 212 degs. F. 
or above, 90 or more per cent was de- 
stroyed. Mr. Greenwood then discussed 
the possible mechanisms of destruction, 
including amino acids and hydroxy 
acids. During the destruction nitrogen, 
carbon dioxide, nitric oxide and nitrogen 
dioxide may be formed. A high pH 
(7.6) or low acidity resulting from 
microbial action on protein, when sugar 
is absent, causes a substantial destruc- 
tion of nitrite. 





Chemistry—Operating 


Second Session 











HE afternoon session of the joint 

section on chemistry and operating 
was devoted to operating and manage- 
ment problems. A. F. Hunt presided 
and introduced the speakers on the 
program which had been arranged by 
H. J. Koenig and his committee. After 
a few brief remarks, Mr. Hunt pre- 
sented H. R. Smith of the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board. 


PREVENTING LOSSES CAUSED BY 


LIVESTOCK BRUISING—Mr. Smith 
told about the work of the board on 
“Bruise Prevention at the Farm and 
Enroute.” He reported that in a survey 
of several years ago it was estimated 
that the losses to livestock from bruises, 
maiming and death totaled $12,000,000. 
Some of the bruises seen at the packing 
plant are old and dry, thus indicating 
their farm origin. Such things as pro- 
jecting nails, bolts, splinters, corners 
and racks are common causes. Farm 
truck loading is often careless and a 
manure pile or a bank is used in place 
of proper loading chutes. Good station- 
ary and portable chutes are available, as 
well as trailer and knock-down chutes, 
for the trucker. 

Trucking has increased with good 
roads, but many truckers are still care- 
less, brutal or ill-equipped. Separate 
records kept at a number of livestock 
receiving points show that losses are 
much heavier by truck than by rail. 
This is especially true of calves and 





sheep. Trucks should not be over- 
crowded, good footing should be pro- 
vided and sand or fine gravel used in 
the trucks. Mixed loads and lack of par- 
titions are both bad. It is also bad 
practice to drop stock off an opper 
deck without a chute, to lift sheep and 
lambs by the wool, to have bulls loose 
in the load, or to use clubs. 

There are various ways of approach- 
ing a solution to this problem. Legis- 
lation might be tried but would call 
for many enforcing agents. A more 
promising method, that of certifying 
truckers, is now being tried out. A 
shield of approval is loaned to qualified 
truckers and is recalled if their service 
becomes unacceptable. Check up and 
inspection must be constant. Experi- 
ence has shown that approved truckers 
deliver animals with less damage. Other 
methods of approach are the encourage- 
ment of a little premium for undamaged 
animals and general education of all 
livestock handlers. . 

The farmer should be urged to de- 
horn his cattle, since horned animals 
are a hazard and often cause as much 
damage as $22 a head to other cattle. 
Young farmers are more approachable 
in educational work and the 4-H clubs 
are invaluable. Teachers of agriculture, 
booklets, folders and sound films are 
other educational media. 


BRUISE PREVENTION IN MEAT 


PLANT—James M. Coyner, Armour 
and Company, discussed “Bruise Pre- 
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SPEAK ON OPERATIONS 


1.—The proper handling of livestock at 
plants to prevent bruises was discussed by 
James M. Coyner, Armour and Company. 
2.—H. F. Veenker, John Morrell & Co., 
gave a brief outline of some of the prob- 
lems facing operating men at meat plants. 
3.—Protection of pork cuts in freezers was 
covered by R. M. Conner, United States 
Cold Storage and Ice Co. 

4.—Measures to prevent bruising of live- 
stock on farms and enroute to market were 
pointed out by H. R. Smith, National Live- 
stock Loss Prevention Board. 

5.—J. B. Gray, editor, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, reported on the loss re- 

sulting from non-productive labor. 





vention at the Plant.” He pointed out 
that bruising and other damage can 
be prevented by proper care. He dis- 
cussed his subject under these subdi- 
visions: Personnel, methods and facili- 
ties. It is most important to have 
careful, interested and competent men 
in charge of livestock at the plant. It 
is difficult to find skilled livestock men 
for this purpose, and one may need 
to be on the lookout for some man not 
trained in this field, but with an evident 
personal interest in the comfort of the 
animals. Such a man will learn. 

The public yards is a good place to 
start in developing proper methods. 
There is a right and a wrong way to 
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handle animals out of a pen. If the ani- 
mals are to turn right out of the pen 
they should be circled clockwise in it 
and counter-clockwise if they are to 
turn left. Canvas slappers are all right, 
but they should be cleaned and not 
caked with dirt or frozen. Gates and 
doors are a constant hazard, as is too 
much rush. Slippery floors are the worst 
cause of all types of damage. Mr. 
Coyner then told of some ways of im- 
proving slippery floors, especially a 
slick concrete floor. 


HIDE TAKEOFF, HEATED ROUNDS 

AND BACKBONE SAWING—The 
third speaker at this session, H. F. 
Veenker of John Morrell & Co., talked 
about some important “Operating Prob- 
lems”. He stressed the importance of 
hide takeoff and cure. A proper open- 
ing of the carcass is important for a 
good pattern. The floorman must avoid 
corduroying the hide with his knife and 
the fellmen and rumpers must be care- 
ful not to score it. These men should 
not be rushed in their work. 


He then discussed grubby hides and 
the handling of hides in the green 
cellar. Dry and clean hides are import- 
ant. They should be spread on a raised 
platform for grading. Ears, nose, lips 
and surplus flesh should be removed. 
The proper building of the hide pack 
was stressed, and the use of salt and 
its salvage discussed. 


A second problem of importance was 
heated beef rounds and rumps which 
often occur in long-fed, heavy cattle. 
There should be no delays from the 
bleeding operation until the carcass 
reaches the cooler. If possible, right of 
way should be given the heavy carcass. 
The use of brine-cooled needles in heavy 
rounds helps prevent heating. In smaller 
plants, the heavy carcasses should be 
placed near a refrigerating unit. Spac- 
ing on the rails should be 36 inches. 


The sawing of cattle backs is also 
an important problem. Good electrical 
equipment is now available, while some 
operators still cling to the use of the 
cleaver. While the cleaver leaves no 
bone dust, it may leave splinters and 
uneven vertebrae and fins. The electric 
saw is accurate, but it may heat the 
bone, spoil the bloom and leave bone 
dust. Mr. Veenker recommended sawing 
the first seven bones from the rump 
down. The cleaver should be used from 
the eighth to the thirteenth vertebrae. 
The six bones in the shoulder and neck 
should be sawed. This method of handl- 
ing gives good results and good bloom, 
especially in the forequarter where 
good color is more important. 


PROTECTING PORK CUTS IN 


THE FREEZER—Fourth = speaker 
was R. M. Conner, United States Cold 
Storage and Ice Co., who talked about 
“Protecting Pork Cuts in the Freezer.” 
He pointed out that freezer burn and 
shrinkage have a common cause, namely 
water loss. This affects both quality 
and selling value. He then discussed 
the principles involved in the control 
of water loss, including relative humid- 
ity and air movement. 
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There are four ways of protecting 
the surface of meat from water: Double 
dipping of frozen cuts, wrapping with 
special paper, covering with latex, or 
using pliofilm coverings. Mr. Conner 
then discussed the double-dip method 
of protecting the surface by ice films 
and wound up with an _ interesting 
movie showing this method as used in 
the plant. The Institute has this movie 
available for loan to members. 


NON-PRODUCTIVE LABOR AT THE 

STUFFING TABLE—The final paper 
by J. B. Gray, editor of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, dealt with ‘“Non-Pro- 
ductive Labor.” The Provisioner made 
fairly extensive studies of the relative 
time spent by employes in non-produc- 
tive and productive labor. It was found 
that non-productive labor, which did 
not contribute to quality or quantity of 
product turned out, could not be entirely 
eliminated, but its relative production 
could be materially reduced by proper 
methods, sufficient special equipment 
and an extension of methods used to 
keep product flowing by the worker. 

Mr. Gray reported in detail on a study 
of linking operations in a sausage plant 
and showed how more sausage was 
produced by these relatively skilled 
workers by the installation of two 
stuffing machines at each table, the use 
of common labor for filling the stuffers, 
pans to receive one set of stuffed cas- 
ings in order to make it easier to find 
the ends, and better-designed and 
placed rails for the cages. 











Sales and 
Advertising Section 


RESIDING chairman R. H. Gifford 

introduced as the first speaker on 
the Sales and Advertising Section pro- 
gram R, N. Heath of the Leo Burnett 
Co., Inc., whose agency was chosen to 
assist in formulating and executing the 
nation-wide meat advertising program 
which got under way last month with a 
double-page spread in Life magazine. 


HEATH PREVIEWS INSTITUTE 


ADVERTISING PROGRAM—Explain- 
ing that more comprehensive present- 
ation of the projected program was to 
be given at the general session on Tues- 
day morning, Mr. Heath showed the sec- 
tion a preview of the magazine adver- 
tisements to appear in the campaign 
for the period extending through De- 
cember, as well as working samples of 
the magazine material scheduled to run 
from January through April, 1941. 

The speaker explained that the maga- 
zine advertising was divided into four 
general classifications—educational, 
service, health and product promotion— 
and emphasized the fact that the seal of 
the American Medical Association was 
to be featured more conspicuously in the 
ads appearing from January on, along 
with a statement pointing out the full 
significance of the seal as used in con- 
junction with the meat campaign. 

Meat’s valuable vitamin content, how 
to use meat “leftovers” effectively, the 
versatility of pork shoulder through its 
use in different forms on successive 
days, the high nutritional value of the 
pork chop, and the importance of meat 
in the expectant mother’s diet were 
among the points which Mr. Heath said 
were to be brought out as the campaign 
unfolded. He cited the basic part to be 
played by National Live Stock and Meat 
Board findings in the drive. 

In addition to a general discussion 
of the schedule of magazine advertise- 
ments, and the media to be employed 
for each, Mr. Heath explained that a 
product promotion ad was to be used 
every three months to stimulate demand 
for one particular meat or meat prod- 








INFORMATION, PLEASE 


1.—Paul Blanchard, president, A. C. Legg 

Packing Co., Birmingham, Ala., with Al- 

fred W. B. Laffey, vice president and sales 

manager, The National Provisioner. 

2.—Lester Lyons, Harry Levi & Co., Chi- 

cago, and T. O. Jones, vice president, Peet 

Packing Co., Bay City, Mich. 

3.—J. F. Thomas, sr., president, Thomas 

Truck & Caster Co. 

4.—F. W. (“Bill”) Griffith, vice president, 

Griffith Laboratories, Newark, N. J. 

5.—S. C. Frazee, executive offices, Wilson 

& Co., Chicago. 

6.—E. Ross Gamble, secretary-treasurer, 

Leo Burnett Co., Chicago, who is also 

treasurer and a director of the Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations. 
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uct, such as bacon. He also showed 
samples of the newspaper advertise- 
ments to appear in conjunction with the 
magazine insertions and the types of 
point-of-sale material prepared to tie 
in with the campaign. 


BUILD CONSUMER CONFIDENCE 
AND INCREASE SALES—“Selling 
More Meat in Retail Food Stores” was 
the subject of John A. Logan, president, 
National Association of Food Chains. 
Mr. Logan analyzed the retail meat 
consumer as she appears to the man 
behind the meat counter. A _ point 
stressed early in his discussion was that 
the consumer is more particular about 
buying meat than in purchasing any 
other type of food, and that customer 
confidence is accordingly the keystone 
of successful retail meat sales. 


Mr. Logan suggested uniform meat 
quality as one of the best means of 
building this confidence, informing his 
audience that some retailers are now 
guaranteeing the quality of their meats. 
New techniques of tendering meat and 
otherwise enhancing or protecting its 
quality are highly beneficial in enabling 
the retailer to build increased sales, the 
speaker said. He mentioned how a num- 
ber of other foods and food products 
are now being purchased largely by 
standards and grades. 


To pack a good product is no longer 
sufficient, declared Mr. Logan. Food 
processors and retailers must also take 
cognizance of the important external 
factors in food purchasing, he said. He 
advocated more thoroughly trained re- 
tail meat personnel and an effort by the 
meat industry to educate the public in 
regard to the factors underlying retail 
meat price fluctuations. “Nothing,” he 
said, “reaches the front pages as quickly 
as meat price changes.” 


The speaker cited examples of how 
retail meat sales have been stepped up 
by an important margin through inten- 
sive product promotion. The nation- 
wide pork campaign staged this spring, 
he said, resulted in important gains in 
the volume of pork sold in retail stores, 
and was accompanied by increased sales 
of beef and veal. Mr. Logan stated that 
the law of supply and demand operates 
to prevent special promotion of one type 
of meat from injuring sales of other 
meats. 


Praising the nation-wide meat adver- 
tising campaign as an important factor 
in increased meat sales, the speaker 
predicted that retailers of the nation 
would accord the movement enthusiastic 
support. However, he reminded his lis- 
teners, the retailer has hundreds of 
other items also demanding his atten- 
tion, and responsibility for promotion of 
any particular product rests first with 
its producers and processors. He advo- 
cated intensive education of the retailer 
as a primary factor in expanding con- 
sumer purchases of meat. 


SAND ADVISES MODERNIZING 
MEAT MERCHANDISING—Martin B. 
Sand, general manager, National Re- 
tailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., compli- 
mented the meat industry on its grow- 
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TRADING SALES TIPS 


1.—Russell Varney, director of public re- 
lations, Standard Brands Inc., who spoke 
on the human equation in selling at the 
sales and advertising session. 


2.—John A. Logan, president, National 
Association of Food Chains, told of the op- 
portunity for selling meat in retail stores. 
3.—The general trends in food merchan- 
dising noted in the retail stores were out- 
lined by Martin B. Sand, general manager, 
National Retailer Owned Grocers, Inc. 
4.—Latest trends in the art of effective 
merchandising was discussed by Frank Ma- 
han, Institute of American Meat Packers. 
5.—Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, president 
Housewives League, Chicago, assisted by 
Mrs. Ambrose Fuller and Mrs. Thomas 
Keefe, led a lively discussion on the house- 
wife’s views in buying meat. 

6.—R. N. Heath, Leo Burnett Co., Inc., 
gives the salesmen and advertising men a 
preview of progress in the Institute’s meat 

promotion campaign. 





ing awareness of the necessity for co- 
operative promotion and of the vital 
sales story which the industry has to 
tell. Questioning the desirability of sell- 
ing meat on a tonnage basis, he advo- 
cated a streamlining of meat merchan- 
dising methods which would result in 
greater stabilization of market prices 
for meats. 


Mr. Sand contended that buying must 
be built upon consumer confidence. He 
mentioned how value received, of con- 
stant quality at a stable price, has built 
great acceptance for numerous prod- 
ucts. As a means to this end, he advo- 
cated labeling of meat and meat prod- 
ucts in order to facilitate meat selec- 
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tion and protect consumers against too 
large a margin. Citing how the poultry 
industry has increased its sales by sell- 
ing fowl by the piece, Mr. Sand sug- 
gested that meat may someday be re- 
duced to the final consumer cuts in the 
packing plant. 

The speaker said that much of the 
success of the meat campaign will de- 
pend on assisting the retailer to mer- 
chandise meat more effectively. As an 
example of the possibilities in coopera- 
tive industry advertising, he told how 
sales of grapefruit had been increased 
33 per cent by means of such promotion 
during the past two years. Mr. Sand 
also cited the effect upon meat sales of 
intensive promotion of other food prod- 
ucts. 


HEAVY-VOLUME OUTLETS NEED 


SPECIAL ATTENTION—Frank Ma- 
han, Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers, cautioned his listeners against as- 
suming that retailers and packer sales- 
men need no further help or informa- 
tion in order to make the current cam- 
paign a success. The meat industry, he 
reiterated, has a worth-while story to 
tell, and should drive it home constantly 
on all fronts. 


Mr. Mahan cited figures illustrating 
how an overwhelming bulk of the na- 
tion’s retail grocery volume is handled 
by slightly more than one-third of the 
country’s retail outlets. He stated that 
heavy-volume outlets should be given 
extra attention in coordinating the meat 
advertising campaign with retailer ef- 
forts. As an example of the trend to 
supermarkets, the speaker mentioned 
the city of Syracuse, N. Y., producing 
data showing the drop in the number of 
retail grocery outlets there during the 
past five years and the relatively heavy 
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volume of sales now handled in Syra- 
cuse by supermarkets. Similar informa- 
tion was given for Cleveland, O. 

A diagram used by the speaker illus- 
trated the fact that the layout of the 
average supermarket causes 90 per cent 
of the store’s customers to come in di- 
rect contact with the meat counter in 
the process of making their purchases. 
Mr. Mahan emphasized the unusually 
good merchandising opportunities inher- 
ent in this situation, pointing out the re- 
sults that might be accomplished by 
means of more effective displays of 
product and point-of-sale material. 


EMOTIONS ARE AN IMPORTANT 


MERCHANDISING FACTOR—A piea 
that personal factors be given careful 
consideration in any merchandising pro- 
gram was sounded by Russell Varney, 
director of public relations of Standard 
Brands, Inc., who spoke on “The Human 
Equation in Selling.” Every individual 
is vitally interested in himself, Mr. 
Varney said, and the selling approach 
should be adapted to this basic truth. 

Using a humorous blackboard tech- 
nique, Mr. Varney illustrated that the 
presence of people make a house a 
home, that an office or factory is useless 
without human beings to conduct its 
activities, and that the railway locomo- 
tive can accomplish nothing without the 
engineer at the throttle. He advocated a 
more thorough study of the intangible 
factors concerned in the merchandising 
of any product. 

The primary stimulants of fear—loss 
of support or a loud, sudden noise— 
which induce fear even in the infant, 
play an important part in the reactions 
Wwe experience in buying and selling, 
Mr. Varney declared. 


CONSUMERS TELL OF MEAT 


FACTS THEY NEED—Mrs. Wilbur E. 
Fribley, president of the Housewives’ 
League, Chicago, assisted by Mrs. Am- 
brose Fuller and Mrs. Thomas Keefe, 
presented a discussion entitled “Meet 
Mrs. Consumer,” in which the women 
conversed informally about how they 
select meat, what additional information 
they would like to have about it, and 
other facts pertaining to meat from the 
viewpoint of the housewife. 


The women declared that much of the 
success of the nation-wide meat adver- 
tising campaign will depend upon how 
well tne retail meat dealer follows 
through with the information and sales 
material supplied to him. They stated 
that the average woman meat consumer 
is very limited in her knowledge of the 
different kinds and cuts of meat, and 
that a great need for education exists. 

Other points brought out in the dis- 
cussion were that the attitude of one 
woman toward a cut of meat in the re- 
tail store exerts a strong influence on 
other customers who may be waiting 
to make a purchase; that young women 
are no longer receiving the early train- 
ing in meat cookery that was given in 
the families of a number of years ago, 
and that women are demanding meats 
which can be prepared quickly and 
easily. 
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Accounting Section 





HE accounting section meeting was 

held before a large group of meat 
packer accountants, controllers and 
other fiscal officials who showed great 
interest in the talks and in the Insti- 
tute’s cost accounting improvement pro- 
gram. 


Presiding chairman G. M. Pelton of 
Swift & Company struck the keynote 
when he said that the 1940 meeting, 
like that in 1939, had two major themes: 
Departmentalization and proration of 
overhead. Much of the development 
work in the Institute’s department of 
accounting has also been directed along 
these two lines. 


CONTROLLER HAS A GREAT OP- 


PORTUNITY TO SERVE—While the 
talk by J. A. Donaldson, controller of 
Butler Bros., on “How can the Control- 
ler Better Serve the Management of his 
Company,” was most applicable to large 
organizations, it also contained sugges- 
tions which might well be considered by 
fiscal officials of smaller firms who wish 
to improve their status and be more 
useful to management. 


In Mr. Donaldson’s opinion the sub- 
ject needs thorough study by the con- 
troller; the controller’s responsibility 
to management is increasing and other 
executives should be able to turn to him 
for more and more help. Past expe- 
rience is becoming less valuable in 
management; current experience, in- 


THEY GUARD THE PROFITS 
1.—Arthur H. Mauthe, C. A. Durr Pack- 


ing Co., Inc., tells how to modernize a 

cost accounting system. 

2.—G. M. Pelton, Swift & Company, gets 

the accounting session off to a flying 

start as chairman. 

3.—J. A. Donaldson, Butler Bros., points 

out how a controller can best serve his 

company. 

4.—W. J. La Court, Cudahy Bros. Co., 

explains how to apportion overhead costs 

and expenses. 

5.—Dudley Smith, Institute of American 

Meat Packers, describes accounting prac- 

tices of small meat packing companies. 

6.—George M. Lewis, Institute of Ameri- 

can Meat Packers, collaborates with Mr. 
Smith in the presentation. 





terpreted and projected, is more impor- 
tant. 

The controller’s preparation for a 
greater role in management should be 
made along three lines, according to 
Mr. Donaldson. These are: 

1.—The controller should divest him- 
self of technical detail and become more 
sales-, merchandising- and operating- 
minded. He must acquire a broader 
point of view—in other words, become 
more management-minded. While the 
controller must be fair and fearless, 
he should not be negative in his ap- 
proach to other executives’ problems. 

2—The controller must give more 
attention to personnel. This is essential 
if he is to divest himself of technical 
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detail. Aggressive, intelligent account- 
ants are needed with a good sprinkling 
of college men who can be promoted to 
responsible positions. Work of the divi- 
sion should be departmentalized so that 
statistical information can be furnished 
to management as well as fiscal details. 

3.—The controller must devote a good 
part of his time to management serv- 
ice, maintaining close contact with the 
president and senior executives. A 
budgetary control system is a primary 
requisite in serving management. He 
must be ready to do much interpreta- 
tive work and study special problems 
such as sales trends, increasing costs, 
changes in wage rates, effects of 
changes in government regulations, etc. 


HOW DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM 


WORKED FOR ONE PACKER—De- 
partmental cost accounting has worked 
very satisfactorily for the C. A. Durr 
Packing Co. of Utica, N. Y., according 
to Arthur H. Mauthe of that firm. The 
New York company is a recent convert 
to departmental cost accounting. 

Previous to installation of this sys- 
tem, Mr. Mauthe stated, certain infor- 
mation needed for intelligent operation 
was unobtainable. The benefits of de- 
partmentalization were realized and 
considerable thought was given to work- 
ing out a good system; the suggestions 
of the Institute were utilized in many 
instances. 

Under the present departmental sys- 
tem, each of the firm’s fifteen depart- 
ments operates as an entity. There is 
no movement of product without a 
transfer record. A four-week period is 
used and the foremen take inventory 
at the end of each period. Shrinkage 
or material waste is revealed and can 
be checked immediately. 

Mr. Mauthe stated a good accounting 
system should have three characteris- 
tics: It should be simple and brief; it 
should be accurate, and also adequate. 

He stressed the point that mechanical 
equipment can often be utilized to great 
advantage, but advised meat packer ac- 
countants to make a thorough study of 
their needs and plan for the most eco- 
nomical use of such equipment. 


Mr. Mauthe suggested a number of 
reports which can be prepared for the 
guidance of management. 


HOW ONE PACKER ALLOCATES 

OVERHEAD EXPENSE—W. J. La 
Court, office manager of Cudahy Bros. 
Co., Cudahy, Wis., presented a very de- 
tailed chart showing the method of al- 
locating overhead expense and the de- 
partmental accounts used by his com- 
pany in his address on “How to Appor- 
tion Overhead Costs and Expenses.” 

Packers’ overhead costs have in- 
creased until they represent in some 
instances approximately 35 per cent of 
the total cost of doing business, Mr. La 
Court pointed out. While this does not 
mean increased total cost (in most 
cases there is a net saving), it does 
mean that a greater share of the pack- 
er’s expenses are of a nature hard to 
trace and difficult to apportion. 


Cudahy Bros. Co. has an extensive 
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departmental system. The service de- 
partments (plant utilities, maintenance 
and construction, chemical laboratory, 
cold storage, warehouse, etc.) service 
the product departments as individual 
businesses on a profit and loss basis. 
The expense departments or accounts 
serve to accumulate the expenses in 
question until the end of the account- 
ing period when they are prorated. 


The operating departments, which 
actually slaughter, process and manu- 
facture products, eventually absorb the 
service and expense departments after 
allowing a profit to the service depart- 
ments. Statements are prepared for 
each service and operating department 
at the end of each accounting period. 


After analyzing the detailed chart and 
explaining how overhead was allocated, 
Mr. La Court pointed out that there are 
many good methods of prorating over- 
head and that it is up to the accountant 
to choose some common sense method 
best suited to his business, and to con- 
vince department and sales managers 
that their share of this expense is 
justifiable. 


SMALL PACKERS’ ACCOUNTING 


PRACTICES VARY GREATLY — 
Results of a study of the accounting 
practices of 32 small meat packing com- 
panies were outlined by Dudley Smith 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers in the final discussion of the meet- 
ing. This study has been carried on over 
the past year by the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Accounting. 


Mr. Smith found that the accounting 
practices of the 32 companies varied 
greatly; some did almost no cost ac- 
counting while others had detailed sys- 
tems. Size of the company did not 
appear to be a determining factor in the 
choice of an accounting system. 


The accounting practices of the 32 
companies fell into four groups, rang- 
ing from the most elementary and least 
informative to the departmental system 
yielding detailed and accurate costs for 
all departments. 

Mr. Smith predicted that more and 
more companies will leave the lower 
groups and that their accounting prac- 
tices will evolve toward the more in- 
formative departmental system. How- 
ever, only seven of the 32 firms sur- 
veyed were using this system. 

George M. Lewis, Director of the In- 
stitute’s Department of Marketing and 
Accounting, stated that the Institute 
would continue its study of accounting 
practices in this industry during the 
coming year and would continue to 
urge meat packers and sausage manu- 
facturers to adopt departmental sys- 
tems. 


He quoted from a letter from a pack- 
er executive whose firm recently ac- 
cepted the Institute’s suggestion and 
adopted a departmental system. This 
executive expressed satisfaction with 
the new system, stating that much cost, 
yield and shrink data once unobtainable 
was now available, and that depart- 
mentalization had required the services 
of only one additional clerk. 











Engineering and 
Construction 





HE largest group of architects, 

engineers, master mechanics and 
maintenance men ever to get together 
at an Institute convention assembled in 
the International club in the Drake 
hotel on October 19, for the one meet- 
ing of the engineering and construction 
section. 

Insulation, refrigerating brines, con- 
veyors and meat plant layout were dis- 
cussed by the various speakers. Allen 
McKenzie, chief engineer of Wilson & 
Co., presided in his usual interesting 
and efficient manner. H. Peter Hen- 
schien, Henschien, Everds and Crombie, 
packinghouse architects and engineers, 
Chicago, was program chairman. 


DEPRECIATION IN INSTALLED IN- 


SULATION—Insulation, particularly 
the depreciation of insulation installed 
in the walls of meat plants, the subject 
of the first address, was discussed by 
Edwin C. Ward, United Cork Com- 
panies. Those present who have expe- 
rienced insulation troubles, causes for 
which could not be placed definitely, 
very probably found the answers during 
the presentation of this paper. All con- 
ditions which might possibly affect the 
life of insulation were considered in Mr. 
Ward’s presentation. 

Mr. Ward’s remarks referred to cork- 
board only. Average annual production 
of this insulation, he said, is approxi- 
mately 100,000,000 ft., of which about 
80 per cent is installed in refrigerated 
areas. Despite the large quantity of 
this material used, failures over a 20- 
year period have averaged one-half of 
one per cent or less. 

Some reasons for corkboard failures 
were formerly traceable to methods of 
manufacture, during which heat pene- 
tration into the board was insufficient 
to produce a homogeneous and uniform 
product. Better methods of heat appli- 
cation and control, and the practice of 
baking the corkboard in large sheets, 
which are afterward sawed to the stand- 
ard sizes, have contributed to a better 
product and enable under-baked insula- 
tion to be detected at the point of man- 
ufacture, the speaker explained. 

Most corkboard insulation failures 
may be traced to the type of building 
construction employed or to the methods 
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IN “CLUB TEE-PAK” 


E. O. Johnson, vice president, Transparent 
Package Co., Chicago, with Mrs. Johnson. 
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of installing the insulation, or both, Mr. 
Ward said. Types of building and wall 
construction which may be responsible 
for insulation failures, and the reasons 
why failures occur, were explained in 
detail. 


In even the most satisfactory types 
of building construction, insulation 
troubles may be experienced if the wall 
surfaces are not properly prepared to 
receive the insulation. Among these 
fundamental requirements is the neces- 
sity of having a smooth surface to avoid 
air spaces between the insulation and 
the wall in which any moisture may 
collect. 


Erection specifications in use today 
and a few years ago were compared; 
the reasons for many present erection 
methods were explained by the speaker. 
After a proper wall surface has been 
provided, the success of the job is 
largely dependent on the kind of asphalt 
used to lay up the insulation and the 
manner in which the bond is made. In 
this connection, it was pointed out, erec- 
tion of insulation in cold asphalt is 
definitely to be preferred for best re- 
sults. 


Erection specifications explained by 
Mr. Ward have been developed as the 
result of much study aimed at improv- 
ing the useful life and efficiency of in- 
stalled corkboard insulation. If fol- 
lowed, he said, they will definitely pro- 
long the life of corkboard insulation 
without adding too much: to the erection 
cost. Properly installed corkboard in- 
sulation may reasonably be expected to 
have a trouble-free life of 25 years or 
more, 
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CONTROLLING THE pH OF REFRIG- 


ERATING BRINES—tThere are few 
subjects of more interest and concern 
to packers, engineers and maintenance 
men than corrosion of plant equipment 
due to brines, acids and stray electrical 
currents. 


Corrosion of equipment cannot be 
entirely prevented, but it can be re- 
duced greatly by exercising control over 
the conditions which cause it. What 
causes corrosion, where it occurs and 
the precautions needed to reduce it were 
explained by J. R. Boyle, Westerlin & 
Campbell Co., the second speaker at the 
engineering and construction section. 


The subject of Mr. Boyle’s address 
was “Controlling the pH of Refriger- 
ating Brines.” His consideration of cor- 
rosion, however, was broader than the 
subject indicated in that the damage 
wrought by electrolysis and caused by 
plating due to the use of dissimilar 
metals in brine lines and equipment was 
also discussed. How to test for elec- 
trolytic action and stray currents and 
how to correct electrical conditions caus- 
ing corrosion were explained. 


The greater portion of Mr. Boyle’s 
address was devoted to outlining the 
reasons for chemical corrosion, the de- 
termination of the conditions which 
cause this reaction and the methods of 
correcting brines so that they will exert 
the least corrosive action on equipment. 
The pH of a brine determines its acidity 
or alkalinity, and a brine on either side 
will corrode according to its degree of 
acidity or alkalinity. The speaker said 
the aim should be to test the refriger- 
ating brine at frequent intervals and 





NEW ENGINEERING SLANTS 


1.—Methods of controlling the pH in re- 
frigerating brines were described by J. R. 
Boyle, Westerlin & Campbell Co. 
2.—Allen McKenzie, Wilson & Co., 
sounded the keynote for the speakers of 
the engineering and construction section. 
3.—Use of conveyors in reducing cost and 
labor in packing plants was outlined by 
Smith I. Eggleston, Standard Conveyor Co. 
4.—Edwin C. Ward, United Cork Compa- 
nies, reported on the depreciation of in- 
stalled insulation. 
5.—Design for a one-story packing plant 
was the topic of H. P. Henschien, Hen- 
schien, Everds and Crombie. 
6.—D. W. Kaufmann, International Salt 
Co., told packers how to control the 
strength of refrigerating brines. 





to maintain it in an approximately 
neutral condition. 

The pH determinations of brine are 
made with special equipment developed 
for the purpose. Various so-called indi- 
cators are used. These, added to the 
brine to be tested, cause the brine to 
assume different colors and shades, de- 
pending on whether the brine is alka- 
line or acid, and on the degree of acidity 
or alkalinity. The percentage of alka- 
linity or acidity is then determined by 
comparing the color of the brine with 
standard color glasses. 

Tests on brine to determine degrees 
of acidity and alkalinity were made by 
the speaker to demonstrate the use of 
the testing equipment and to show how 
either acid or alkaline brine is brought 
back to a neutral state, in which con- 
dition it is a colorless fluid. The various 
commercial products used to correct re- 
frigerating brines were enumerated and 
the advantages and disadvantages ex- 
plained briefly. 


CONTROLLING STRENGTH OF RE- 


FRIGERATING BRINES—It is de- 
sirable that refrigerating brines be 
maintained at approximately uniform 
strength to prevent undue waste of 
salt, to refrigerate efficiently and to 
reduce meat shrinkage to a minimum. 
Maintaining brine strength has neces- 
sarily been performed in a more or less 
haphazard manner in the past due to 
lack of equipment to perform the opera- 
tion automatically and the expense of 
constant attention to the brine tank to 
replace the salt lost in the overflow. 


Packers and operating men have long 
recognized the need for a positive and 
reliable means of maintaining an ap- 
proximately uniform strength of refrig- 
erating brines, and the remarks of D. W. 
Kaufmann of the International Salt Co., 
Inc., were awaited with much interest. 
Mr. Kaufmann explained equipment 
which is being installed in meat pack- 
‘ng plants to maintain brine practically 
sutomatically at any desired salometer 
reading. He described its operation. 

The main unit of this system is the 
Lixator, extensively used in meat pack- 
ing and sausage manufacturing plants 
to deliver 100 deg. brine in any quan- 
tities required to the meat curing de- 
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partments. This machine, when used to 
maintain refrigerating brine at a uni- 
form strength, is equipped, piped and 
operated to add salt automatically in 
the form of 100 deg. brine to the brine 
storage tank in approximately the same 
amounts lost in overflow to the sewer. 
The salt is added continuously, and the 
system, when once adjusted, will func- 
tion with little attention as long as salt 
and water are supplied to it. 


This equipment and the methods of 
operating it were described by Mr. 
Kaufmann in an article in the August 
24, 1940, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Packers interested in se- 
curing the advantages of uniform re- 
frigerating brine strength can get in- 
formation on this method from the 
article. 


USE OF CONVEYORS IN PLANT 


OPERATIONS—“The Application of 
Conveyors to Packinghouse Operations” 
was discussed by Smith I. Eggleston of 
the Standard Conveyor Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. The meat industry is coming to 
appreciate more generally that the pos- 
sibilities for increasing production effi- 
ciency have by no means been ex- 
hausted. It is recognized that conveyors 
of various types must necessarily play 
a prominent part in future plans to 
speed up operations and reduce meat 
handling costs. 


The speaker did not claim that con- 
veyors can be applied generally in the 
meat plant to handle meats. They can 
be put to many uses, however, to cut 
costs, simplify production methods, re- 
duce floor maintenance costs and im- 
prove labor efficiency. Results obtained 
from conveyor installations will depend 
on the skill with which conveyor types 
are selected to perform particular oper- 
ations, the care with which they are 
manufactured and installed and the in- 
telligence with which they are operated. 


There are many types of conveyors, 
the speaker explained, but they may be 
divided into two types—gravity and 
power-operated. Straight and spiral 
chutes and roller conveyors so com- 
monly seen in meat packing and sau- 
sage manufacturing plants are in the 
first class. 

Included in the second class are belt, 
slat, drag, box and barrel, overhead 
rails and chains and all other conveyors 
in which power is used to move prod- 
ucts. These various conveyor types, and 
others of a design suitable for handling 
meat plant products, were explained and 
their uses enumerated. Their advan- 


tages and disadvantages were also 
listed. 
Mr. Eggleston placed particular 


stress upon the need, when planning the 
purchase of a conveyor, to understand 
thoroughly the work the conveyor will 
be required to perform and the necessity 
of selecting a type designed and con- 
structed to fit the picture efficiently. 

Special care needs to be exercised in 
the choice and installation of conveyors 
on which, for any reason, spacing equip- 
ment is required or desired. This equip- 
ment frequently gives trouble if not 
properly constructed and used. When 
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DEMONSTRATING 
HORIZONTAL 
MEAT PRESS 


C. T. Lenzke, president, 
C. T. Lenzke & Co., De- 
troit, demonstrates his 
new horizontal meat 
shaping press at the con- 
vention. The device 
press-shapes hams and 
fills them direct into cel- 
lulose casings, ready for 
the smokehouse. 


it fails to function perfectly, conveyor 
and product are sometimes damaged. 

Although Mr. Eggleston covered the 
subject of conveyor design, construction, 
application and operation in a thorough 
manner, and thereby contributed to a 
very considerable extent to general 
knowledge of efficient meat handling 
methods, this feature of his address was 
not his most valuable contribution to 
the meat industry. 

Those who heard him were impressed 
with the possibilities for cutting costs, 
reducing unproductive labor and im- 
proving plant efficiency in the meat 
packing plant by means of conveyors. 
The interest he aroused may conceiv- 
ably result in more study of meat plant 
handling operations and more interest 
in modern interdepartmental transpor- 
tation set-ups. 


DESIGN OF A ONE-STORY MEAT 


PACKING PLANT—Meat plant de- 
sign cannot be said to have become 
standardized. Nevertheless, most plants 
have many common features, particu- 
larly of layout. It is considered to be 
the best practice, for example, when 
planning a multi-story meat plant, to 
locate slaughtering departments on the 
top floor and to arrange other depart- 
ments so that gravity can be used to 
move product through the various proc- 
essing and manufacturing operations 
and to the shipping cooler. This gen- 
eral plant arrangement works fairly 
well, but it is impossible to prevent 
some backtracking and the movement of 
some product from a lower level to a 
higher one. 

These facts were pointed out by H. 
Peter Henschien of Henschien, Everds 
and Crombie, packinghouse architects 
and engineers. In view of the fact that 
there has been much advancement in 
packinghouse equipment design, and 
many changes in processing and manu- 
facturing methods, he raised the ques- 
tion as to whether it might be advan- 
tageous to review plant design in the 
light of present-day conditions. 

In this connection he pointed out that 
there are many operating advantages in 
a one-story plant, particularly from the 
standpoint of low product handling 
costs. In one study, made to determine 
costs of handling products between 








floors with an elevator, and of moving 
the same amount of product the same 
distance on the level, in which all costs, 
including overhead, were taken into con- 
sideration, it was determined that costs 
in the latter instance were 85 per cent 
lower. 

This matter of handling costs may be 
the factor which will influence meat 
plant design and layout to a consider- 
able extent in the not distant future, 
the speaker said. However, the low cost 
of handling product is by no means the 
sole advantage of the one-story plant. 


B. A. I. lighting requirements in proc- 
essing and manufacturing rooms some- 
times makes it extremely difficult or 
impossible to locate departments advan- 
tageously from processing and handling 
standpoints and to secure straight line 
movement of carcasses and products. 
This difficulty is easily avoided in a one- 
story plant. If outside walls in which 
to place the required window area are 
not available, skylights can be used. 

The one-story meat plant must neces- 
sarily cover a greater ground area than 
a multi-story plant of equal capacity. 
Mr. Henschien expressed the opinion 
that its construction probably will not 
be feasible in large urban centers where 
land is expensive. However, the design 
does deserve consideration, he said, for 
plants in rural communities. 

The one-story meat packing plant has 
been studied for several years by Mr. 
Henschien and the members of his or- 
ganization and one of the designs de- 
veloped was shown at the meeting. This 
plant has been planned to handle 1,000 
cattle, 5,000 hogs and 3,000 calves and 
sheep daily. It measures 1,550 ft. long 
and 770 ft. wide and has a ground area 
of 840,000 sq. ft. A cellar is provided 
under most of the plant. 

Location of the various departments 
with respect to each other showed evi- 
dence of long and careful study to 
secure straight line production and to 
reduce handling costs. Livestock is 
slaughtered in the rear and carcasses 
and product move forward to the truck 
and railroad shipping docks at the front. 
The location of the various departments 
and the flow of product were explained 
by Mr. Henschien by referring to large 
scale plans on display near the speaker’s 
platform. 
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Live Stock Section 





AST year’s meeting of the livestock 
L section proved so successful, chair- 
man G. B. Thorne, Wilson & Co., pointed 
out, that it was decided to hold another 
one this year. Attendance at the 1940 
section was even larger than in 1939 
and foreshadowed the continuance of 
this meeting as a regular feature on the 
convention program in future years. 


In introducing the first speaker, Mr. 
Thorne commented on the fine coopera- 
tive work which has been carried on 
since 1938 by the Institute and the 
National Live Stock Exchange through 
the Joint Market Improvement Commit- 
tee and the sectional subcommittees. 
Sioux City, he stated, has been well in 
the front in this work and its story 
could best be told by D. H. Cunning- 
ham, secretary, Sioux City Live Stock 
Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. 


HOW THE CENTRAL MARKETS CAN 


SERVE BEST—With all elements 
in the livestock and meat industry agree- 
ing that central markets are needed, 
declared Mr. Cunningham, the major 
task is to adapt them to meet the needs 
of the present and future; bad prac- 
tices of the past have already largely 
been eliminated. In fact, said Mr. Cun- 
ningham, while the markets and mar- 
keting agencies are now regulated by 
the government, they have been doing 
one of the best jobs of self-regulation 
of any business in the United States. 


He cited the markets’ work in the 
eradication of bovine tuberculosis and 
the prevention of loss through bruises 
or injuries as evidence of their desire 
for constructive self-improvement. 


All elements in the market must work 
together before the central market can 
be sold to the producer. Relating how 
Sioux City, surrounded by all types of 
marketing competition, had improved 
its position, Mr. Cunningham declared 
it came only after a thorough examina- 
tion of the market’s status. Then came 
a drive to sell all connected with the 
market—packers, exchange employes, 
marketing agencies and others—on the 
advantages of Sioux City and their in- 
terest in its continued success as a mar- 
ket center. 

The effort was constructive and the 
good points of the market were stressed 
rather than competitors being attacked. 

One successful feature of the market 
promotion effort is an unusual type of 
radio program participated in by every 
market interest. This program is not a 
mere report of prices, but goes right 
into the home of the producer with an 
account of what is going on in the mar- 
ket, descriptions of livestock sold and 
market activities and personal bits 
about producers patronizing Sioux City. 


CATTLE FEEDING OPERATIONS IN 


SOUTHERN MICHIGAN — Reese 
Van Vranken, past president of the 
Michigan Cattle Feeders Association, 
described feeding practices in Southern 
Michigan. 
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One popular and efficient type of 
operation, he stated, is to buy good 
feeder calves of 300 to 500 Ibs. weight. 
These are put on pasture in the early 
fall; in the late fall they are fed corn 
silage, legumes and hay. He described 
corn silage as a particularly economical 
and efficient feed; the new hay silage 
he said, is little better than ordinary 
hay and requires just as much grain. 

Heifer calves are separated from the 
steers and the heifers are fed more 
grain to finish them for the early sum- 
mer market. 

Several other types of feeding opera- 
tions are practiced in southern Michi- 
gan, said Mr. Van Vranken, and some 
feeders are now maintaining cow herds. 
While some heavy feeders of 700 lbs. 
up are still purchased and fed, this 
practice is becoming more infrequent 
as it has been found that younger ani- 
mals are more efficient in gains. 


CONFINED HOG FEEDING METHOD 


DESCRIBED—John Hendriks, the 
hog producer of West Liberty, Ia., held 
the group enthralled as he told how he 
had increased efficiency of hog produc- 
tion through ingenuity and hard work. 
The enthusiasm, sound knowledge and 
easy informality of Mr. Hendrik’s talk 
won the interest of all. 

Mr. Hendriks’ contribution to hog 
production has been his development of 
a method of confined hog raising and 
feeding—somewhat similar to the bat- 
tery system of feeding poultry and to 
Danish hog raising practices. The pigs 
are farrowed, taught to feed, weaned 
and raised to marketable weight within 
an enclosed area of several hundred 
square feet. 


LIVESTOCK EXPERTS 


1.—G. B. Thorne, Wilson & Co., Inc., 
introduced the speakers as chairman of 
the livestock section. 
2.—Proper feeding of cattle to meet mar- 
ket demand was discussed by Reese Van 
Vranken, past president, Michigan Cattle 
Feeders Association. 
3.—Dr. W. E. Carroll, head of the depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, University of 
Illinois, spoke on the probable effect of 
the soil conservation program on live stock 
production. 
4.—D. H. Cunningham, Sioux City Live 
Stock Exchange, points out the opportunity 
of livestock handlers to serve the industry 
as a whole. 
5.—Nathan Warren, Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association, who spoke on 
lamb feeding, gets together with Col. E. N. 
Wentworth, head of the livestock bureau, 
Armour and Company, for a chat. 
6.—Efficient production and feeding of 
hogs was covered by John Hendriks, hog 
producer, in a witty and valuable talk. 





Mr. Hendriks reported rapid and eco- 
nomical gains for hogs raised in this 
manner and showed the audience that 
pork can be produced at a profit. 

So far as production to meet the 
market demand is concerned, Mr. Hen- 
driks declared that growers could pro- 
duce hogs of the desired type through 
careful breeding and selection. He 
pointed out, however, that packer hog 
buying policies offer little incentive to 
the producer to improve his hogs. 

In the confined feeding system de- 
veloped by Mr. Hendriks the sows are 
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brought to the farrowing pen (one sec- 
tion of the feeding enclosure) about a 
week before farrowing. The little pigs 
are guarded carefully and early in their 
existence are allowed to enter the feed 
way and enclosure to acquaint them- 
selves with the feeding troughs and 
self-feeders. 

From farrowing until market time, 
the hogs stay inside the concrete-floored 
enclosure. They are furnished with cer- 
tain materials, such as dirt, charcoal, 
etc., which they would find under ordi- 
nary conditions in their pasture and 
feed lot. 

Although the conditions of their 
environment, food, etc., must be watched 
carefully, Mr. Hendriks declared that 
his hogs raised in small quarters were 
very healthy. He cautioned against the 
conclusion that the method he has de- 
veloped is applicable in all cases, point- 
ing out that success required extra 
effort, study and minute attention to 
details. 


LAMB FEEDING IN COLORADO— 

NEBRASKA SECTION — Nathan 
Warren, president of the Colorado- 
Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, 
described lamb feeding operations in his 
area and pointed out some of the signifi- 
cant changes which have taken place 
in the last few years. 

Lamb feeding started in the sheltered 
and irrigated valleys of the West 
around 1890; about 400,000 head were 
fed at first in the Colorado-Nebraska 
territory. A little later the number fed 
there had risen to 2,500,000 head. There 
has been some decline in operations in 
the area in recent years. 


One of the significant present-day 
trends, Mr. Warren pointed out, is the 
decided increase in marketings of fall 
slaughter lambs. This has resulted in 
a smaller supply of feeders. Lambs 
grass fed for fall slaughter are well 
accepted. This tendency to market 
slaughter lambs in the fall without 
further feeding has resulted in the 
breeding of larger animals. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND LIVE- 

STOCK PRODUCTION—Dr. W. E. 
Carroll, head of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry, University of IIli- 
nois, speaking on the “Probable Effect 
of the Soil Conservation Program on 
Livestock Production,” declared that 
farming has never been as stable in 
this country as in Europe. The Ameri- 
can way, in many cases, has been to 
exploit and impoverish the land and to 
pass on to new and more fertile country 
as the nation expanded. 


Disastrous floods and dust storms 
have long been with us, he declared, 
and will be experienced in the future. 
Erosion of cultivated land has long been 
recognized as a danger; both Washing- 
ton and Jefferson commented upon it 
and on the steps necessary to retain 
the soil and its fertility. 

In one form or another the soil con- 
servation program appears to be most 
likely of the farm aid efforts to persist, 
the speaker said. Both the city and 
country have an interest in the program. 
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Reduction of _ soil-depleting crop 
acreage will mean an increase in the 
acreage of soil-conserving crops—pas- 
ture and roughage feeds. Dr. Carroll 
did not view the change with alarm; he 
pointed out that the foundations of 
English and Danish livestock produc- 
tion were laid when a change was made 
from grain to grass. 

Analyzing some of the general effects 
of the program, Dr. Carroll declared 
that feeding quality of roughage should 
be higher. Already producers recognize 
the feasibility of greater roughage feed- 
ing for lambs and beef. The buying 
public must be educated to eat the 
slightly yellow-fat beef from grass 
cattle and to accept it as readily as 
grain-fed meat. He found no evidence 
that soil conservation will cut the sup- 
ply of animal products. Greater acreage 
will be needed as livestock production 
depends more on a roughage feed basis. 


Some of the regional effects of the 
program will be an increase in diversi- 
fication and a heightening of the com- 
petition between agricultural regions. 
There may be some consistent and long- 
time increase in livestock production in 
the South. 


In closing the meeting G. B. Thorne 
commented briefly on the recent in- 
crease in liver condemnations. He said 
that condemnations represent a great 
dollar loss to the industry and that in- 
dividual packers and the Institute were 
cooperating in an attempt to find out 
what has affected the livers and some 
means of correcting the situation. He 
asked member companies who have been 
having trouble to communicate with the 
Institute and furnish it with data which 
might help in the search for a cause 
and cure. 





Sausage Division 





HE program for the sausage divi- 

sion got under way on Saturday 
morning with Walter Seiler in the 
chair and a large audience in attend- 
ance. After a brief word of welcome, 
Mr. Seiler presented the first speaker 
of the division. 


OUTLOOK FOR SUPPLIES AND 


BUSINESS IN 1941—George M. 
Lewis, of the Institute staff, spoke 
on “The Outlook for Meat Supplies,” 
for the year beginning November 1, 
1940. He pointed out that the present 
world situation affects the outlook, but 
that some fairly reliable predictions 
could be made. The coming year will 
probably see a slight decrease in the 
number of hogs marketed from the 
present normal level. This decrease 
may be as much as 7 to 10 per cent, 
but the numbers will still be consider- 
ably above the preceding five-year 
average. 

Cattle on farms showed a peak in 
1934, then declined until 1938. Since 
then there has been an increase which 
will probably continue at least through 
1940-41. The lamb crop, now the larg- 
est on record, probably will bring an 
increase of 2 to 3 per cent in lamb 








marketings next year. Taking all ani- 
mals into consideration, the total meat 
supply may be about 3 per cent lower 
than for the year just closing, but still 
above the 1929-33 level. 

Sausage production for 1939-40 will 
probably be the largest on record, and 
next year will probably not see an in- 
crease. 

Business is good. Income, payrolls 
and production levels are above the 
average for 1935-39, and there has been 
a rise since April, 1940. There may be 
a further increase. 

Prices of sausage materials were a 
bit lower until June of 1940. They are 
now up, but there probably will be a 
decrease with increased marketings of 
animals this fall. 


LABELLING MEATS UNDER NEW 

FOOD LAWS—F. R. Baird, chair- 
man, sub-committee on food laws of the 
Institute, discussed “Labelling of Meat 
Products Under New Food Laws.” The 
new food and drug act went into effect 
last July and about 14 states have 
adopted similar laws. Enforcement offi- 
cials are awaiting the issuance of regu- 
lations by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. A confusion of rules and multi- 
plicity of regulators would be most 
undesirable. 

Meat products must carry a state- 
ment of the ingredients used in the 
order of the relative amounts. It is 
almost certain that by-products, such 
as lungs, spleens, etc., must be spe- 
cifically listed. In the case of variation 
in proportions of beef to pork in sau- 
sage, the B. A. I. has been asked that 
a tolerance of 20 per cent be allowed 
so that labels need not be changed as 
long as ratios of beef to pork vary only 
between 60 to 40 and 40 to 60. Large 
bologna may not need to carry the full 
name and address of the producer, 
while the ingredients will need to be 
stated. 

Where hydrocellulose casings are 
used, the ingredients can be printed on 
the casings. The word “chopped” may 
be required on spiced ham, but probably 
not on sausage. When the word 
“spiced” is used, actual spices must be 
present. Water, when added, will prob- 
ably have to be declared, but “cured” 
meats need not show the curing in- 
gredients. Of course, the question will 
arise concerning when meat may be 
called cured, and if nitrite is merely 
added without providing for a curing 
period, the word “cured” may not be 
used. 

In closing Mr. Baird pointed out that 
it is wise to restrict orders for labels 
to no more than a 90-day supply. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN SAU- 

SAGE MANUFACTURE—Following 
the interesting talk of Mr. Baird, H. A. 
McConnell of the Globe Company dis- 
cussed “Practical Problems in Sausage 
Manufacture.” He pointed out that 
sausage making is more an art than 
a collection of formulas. Some of the 
principles in this art which he stressed 
included: 


Sterilization of equipment, cleaning 
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and sharpening of knives, the proper 
handling of casings, the attaining of 
good color, especially in smoking, 
proper cooking procedure, the washing, 
spraying and inspection of the linked 
sausage, the value of clean smoke- 
houses and proper smoking procedures. 
Other matters discussed were shrivel- 
ling and green rings. He stressed the 
importance of application of known 
principles to solve these problems. 


POINTS FOR SALESMEN IN SELL- 


ING SAUSAGE—Sales angles of the 
sausage business came in for attention 
as H. A. Armstrong of the Institute 
staff talked about “Unused Sales Capac- 
ity.” He spoke about sales technique 
and salesmen, approaches, procedures, 
and displays. Salesmen must do two 
things if they are to succeed. They 
must recognize opportunities and then 
must seize them. Some opportunities 
mentioned were the opening of a new 
store or apparent dissatisfaction with 
a product used at present. Other oppor- 
tunities may not be so obvious. 


One may easily question the effec- 
tiveness of most merchandising meth- 
ods used by the retailer. He needs edu- 
cation and help. The profit margin in 
sausage is a point worth stressing. Mr. 
Armstrong pressed home the following 
threefold plan: Display to impress, im- 
press to convince, convince to sell. 

The final paper given before this divi- 
sion was “Sausage Advertising and 
Merchandising” as experienced by 
Andrew Duncan of the Leo Burnett 
Company, which handled the recent 
sausage advertising campaign of the 
Institute and now is developing the 
meat advertising campaign. 


With Mr. Armstrong, he had ad- 
dressed many retail meat dealers in 
past months on methods of advertising 
and merchandising sausage. As a fine 
example of sausage promotion, he cited 
the recent reception at President 
Roosevelt’s Hyde Park home when the 
King and Queen passed by the fancier 
sandwiches and indulged in typically 
American hot dogs. The resulting news- 
paper headlines were of inestimable 
value to the sausage maker and dealer. 


The recent experience in sausage ad- 
vertising has led directly to the present 
large meat campaign. 

Mr. Duncan then reviewed the ex- 
perience of the past 20 years of food 
merchandising and the transition from 
a straight meat store to mixed food 
stores, self-service stores and super- 
markets. The grocery now has fresh 
fruits and vegetables which are found 
in the windows because they are profit- 
able. The woman purchaser now goes to 
market in a car and likes to buy every- 
thing under one roof, Bakery goods and 
meat departments are included, stores 
remodeled and display cases are en- 
larged and improved. Meat should get 
a lot of attention during the next ten 
years since it makes an attractive dis- 
play and is a profit item. 

Mr. Duncan told how to develop the 
sausage line in the retail store. One 
should not forget that one is selling 
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DISCUSS SAUSAGE PROBLEMS 
1.—F. R. Baird, chairman, sub-committee 
on food laws, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, explains label requirements for 
meat products under the new food laws. 
2.—Walter Seiler, Karl Seiler & Sons, calls 
the sausage session to order. 

3.—H. A. Armstrong, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, outlines unused sales 
points as a means of increasing sausage 
sales. 

4.—Andrew Duncan, Leo Burnett Co., 
Inc., tells how sales are increased through 
advertising and merchandising. 

5.—H. A. McConnell, Globe Co., discusses 
practical problems in sausage manufacture. 
6.—George M. Lewis, Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, forecasts the outlook 
for meat supplies. 





the consumer and not the retailer. It 
is well to find out how the best sales- 
men and best outlets are merchandising 
the sausage they sell. 

One should use what selling tools one 
has and use them regularly. Among 
those available are: mimeographed bul- 
letins; streamers for windows or dis- 
play cases, which should be about 3 x 
10 in. since larger ones are not likely to 
get up; a monthly mimeographed list 
of all sausage items; promotion of the 
complete line three or four times a 
year; telling the would-be purchaser 
what is in the sausage case and naming 
each item; prominent display of price 
on each item, and directions on using 
and serving products which may be 
new to the purchaser. 








Convention Notes 











M. T. Zarotschenzeff, or “Mr. Z,” as 
he is better known, famous for his con- 
tributions to the science of quick freez- 
ing meats and other foods, was much 
in evidence at the convention. He is 
affiliated with National Frosted Foods, 
Inc., New York City. 


En route to the convention by rail, 
Thomas G. Strange, owner of the Caro- 
lina Packing Co., Orangeburg, S. C., left 
the train to visit friends at a town along 
the route. The train pulled out without 
him, and he had to charter a plane to 
Chattanooga in order to rejoin Mrs. 
Strange for the trip to Chicago. 


It was the second convention for Joe 
Schwartzman, Schwartzman Packing 
Co., Albuquerque, N. M., and the first 
convention for his son, J. C. Schwartz- 
man, is just entering the industry. 

Congratulations were in order for 
G. L. Jorgensen, who was recently ap- 
pointed sausage superintendent for 
Agar Packing & Provision Co., Chicago. 

G. A. Hilgemeier, president, Hilge- 
meier & Bro., Indianapolis, attended his 
first convention this year. The company 
was also represented at the convention 
by George Hilgemeier, vice president, 
and G. Quateck, chief engineer. 

D. A. Scott, general manager, Beste 
Provision Co., Wilmington, Del., kindly 
assisted one member of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER’S editorial staff in getting 
names when Art Mayer, one of the 
magazine’s photographers, set too fast a 
pace for him. 
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ETTING an all-time record for 
S number, the exhibits scored a 

“four-bell” hit with the many visi- 
tors who crowded into the exhibit halls 
at the Drake this year. Packers showed 
greater enthusiasm than ever before 
throughout the five days of the con- 
vention, and streamed past the outstand- 
ing array of supplies and equipment on 
display. 

Nothing seems to have been missed 
by the manufacturers in their attempt 
to serve the meat packing industry. 
The latest ideas for effective merchan- 
dising and efficient processing were in 
evidence. Many types of truck refriger- 
ation units made a bid for the limelight. 
Curing and seasoning supplies were 
also to be found accented. 

Fifty-nine manufacturers of supplies 
and equipment essential to the meat 
industry exhibited their products in 
the Gold Coast and French rooms at 
the Drake this year, compared with 46 
present last year. For many suppliers 
this event is a regular yearly occur- 
rence, but for others 1940 marked their 
initial appearance at the meat packers’ 
convention. 


What Packers Saw 


A list of the firms exhibiting at the 
convention, the products each displayed 
and the company representatives in at- 
tendance, follows: 

SAUSAGE IN NATURAL CASINGS, 
Chicago.—Once again the exhibit of nat- 
ural casings, sponsored by the Institute, 
held a prominent position in the exhibit 
hall and, as usual, was one of the out- 











Record Group of Displays 
Draws Interested Crowds 


standing displays. Interest was greater 
than ever this year and there were al- 
ways large crowds around the booth 
sampling the many types of cased meat 
products which were served attractively. 
The upper half of the exhibit featured 
an animated display showing family 
gatherings at meal times to carry out 
the theme of sausage products for year 
round consumption. A center panel car- 
ried the slogan of natural casings “Bet- 
ter Yields and Better Profits.” Spread 
around the display counter were dozens 
of common and less well known sausage 
products. All of the products displayed 
were in natural casings and many of 
them carried the imprint of the words 
“Natural Casings.” One activity at the 
natural casings exhibit was the sausage 
weight estimating contests with port- 
able radios given as awards. Visitors 
were invited to estimate the weight of 
the large sausage football and deter- 
mine its value at 20c per lb. The second 
contest was to estimate correctly the 
weight of the big liver sausage hanging 
from a tripod. Both contests were at- 
tended with a great deal of ceremony. 
The exhibit was decorated with floral 
bouquets of chrysanthemums and other 
fall flowers, which gave it an atmos- 
phere of the football season and fall. 
The exhibit was in charge of various 
men affiliated with Institute member 
companies. Among these were E. B. 
Brown, J. E. Wheelen and Frank Batek 
of Armour and Company; A. R. Mc- 
Cartan, H. H. Chichester, J. F. Costello 
and J. Connery of Wilson & Co.; K. C. 
Behm of Cudahy Bros. Co. and C. R. 
Vaun of Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 





GRIFFITH PRESIDENT AT EXHIBIT 


E. L. Griffith, president, the Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, pauses to inspect the com- 
Pany’s interesting convention exhibit. 
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JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buf- 
falo, N. ¥.—The John E. Smith’s Sons 
exhibit received an unusual amount of 
attention from packers and sausage 
manufacturers. A feature of the exhibit 
was the super feed meat grinder, with 
a capacity of 15,000 lbs. per hour 
through a \%-in. plate. The machine was 
sold on the opening day of the conven- 
tion to a packer who has four of these 
machines installed in his plant. R. C. 
Smith, president of the company, was 
assisted by a very efficient staff, which 
included Walter J. Richter, H. L. Hunn, 
Walter J. Richter, jr., H. J. Horton, 
R. H. Marks, H. K. Hirsch, W. F. 
Mueller, J. B. Sabean, L. F. Wiltshire, 
A. B. Chase, and Baldwin Smith. All 
of these were enthusiastic over the in- 
terest shown by packers and sausage 
manufacturers in “Buffalo” equipment 
and were happy in their ability to 
serve the many visitors to their fine 
exhibit. 

H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago. 
—Featuring the world-wide sources of 
supply for the spices used in manufac- 
turing the company’s famous season- 
ings, the Mayer exhibit used natural 
color photos of the countries in which 
these spices originate. Mayer plant 
facilities for processing and manufac- 
turing seasonings, from the time the 
raw spice is received until the finished 
seasoning goes through the Mayer 
“streamlined laboratory” for final test- 
ing and control, were also spotlighted. 
Views of the research kitchen were 
shown, where family members of the 
firm, who are all practical sausage and 
curing experts, test the company’s prod- 
ucts under actual packing plant condi- 
tions. Some of the handicraft of the 
Mayer family, in the form of hams, 
bacon, sausage, loaves and specialties 
made in the Mayer plant, were displayed 
in a refrigerated case. Some of these 
loaves, in addition to being tasty and 
delicious, were very artistic in appear- 
ance. Neverfail ham sandwiches served 
to visitors by uniformed hostesses 
brought many favorable comments. As- 
sisting H. J. Mayer, sr. in meeting 
visitors were H. J. Mayer, jr., Charles 
F. Mayer, S. A. Mayer, Frank A. Mayer, 
J. O. Strigle, Roger Rath, James Addi- 
son and Carl Gilkey. 


V. D. ANDERSON CO., Cleveland, O. 
—Employing the new style of two-tone 
coloring, the booth had an illuminated 
display of pictures of V. D. Anderson 
Red Lion Duo and Super Duo expeller 
units. These pictures illustrated this 
equipment installed in packinghouses. 
On a table on one side of the booth was 
a working model of an Anderson ex- 
peller and in the lower center back- 
ground was a shelf with several Super- 
Silvertop steam traps. Two of these 
were of the cut out type to show the in- 
verted bucket and to permit easy ex- 
planation of its operation. John Lund- 
mark of Chicago and D. W. Crane of 
Cleveland welcomed all visitors and ex- 
plained the various pieces of equipment 
which V. D. Anderson Co. manufactures 
for the packing industry. 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
St. Clair, Mich.—Packers and sausage 
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manufacturers found the Diamond 
Crystal Alberger salt exhibit interest- 
ing and instructive. Here was available 
much information on curing and pickle 
making from P. T. Green, C. C. Van 
Dyne, J. T. Conklin, L. M. Fitzhugh, 
W. H. Dolan and A. F. Jaumann, the 
company representatives in attendance. 
Advice on solving their food flavor 
problems was much sought after by 
packers visiting this exhibit. 


KEN-RAD TUBE & LAMP CORP., 
Owensboro, Ky.—Exhibiting a complete 
line of incandescent lamps manufac- 
tured under G. E. patents, this com- 
pany’s booth was in charge of George 
E. Phillips, Chicago Ken-Rad repre- 
sentative. Many kinds of lamps were 
shown, ranging from small outside 
frosted lamps to a large 1,000-watt bulb 
of the type used for lighting baseball 
parks and playing fields. New lamps 
with self-contained reflectors were ex- 
hibited, and a panoramic view of the 
company’s manufacturing plant cov- 
ered the entire booth background and 
furnished a setting for the display. 


MOLDART PACKAGING CO., Pas- 
saic, N. J—H. Rumsey, jr., and C. E. 
Rumsey, well known to the industry, 
demonstrated the new, improved pack- 
ing equipment designed for “wet-wrap- 
ping” practically all preformed products 
such as smoked butts, loaf products, 
etc. The machine, known as the Moldart, 
performs all of the required wrapping 
operation. It is manually operated, uses 
rolls of transparent cellulose and makes 
use of neither string nor adhesive. It 
is simple, speedy and economical. 


MILPRINT, INC., Milwaukee, Wis.—- 
A beautiful, well-conceived display fea- 
tured printed cellophane, rotogravure 
ham wrappers and wrapping methods 
for smoked meat in cellophane. Prac- 
tically every type of meat packaged in 
a Milprint wrap was displayed in re- 
frigerated cases. One of the important 
features was the pliofilm Mil-O-Seal ex- 
hibit showing luncheon loaves and 
cooked ham wrapped in the Mil-O-Seal 
wrapper. J. A. Baker, manager of the 
Milprint meat packing department, was 
in charge of the booth, assisted by Jack 
E. Burns, G. Willard Meyer, W. B. Bain, 
John Sevick and Wallen Anderson. 


KOLD-HOLD MFG. CO., Lansing, 
Mich.—An interesting and unusual ex- 
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hibit centered on a refrigerated motor 
truck body in actual operation, demon- 
strating the simplicity with which the 
plate can be charged. Enlarged photo- 
graphs of packer trucks equipped with 
Kold-Hold plates decorated the booth. 
G. A. Thiele was in charge assisted by 
R. C. Mitchell. Frank Haag of the Chi- 
cago sales office was also in attendance 
during the first two days of the con- 
vention. 


LIQUID CARBONIC CORP., Chicago. 


—Featuring “Red Diamond” dry ice 
for transport refrigeration and COs gas 


‘for use in the Red Diamond system of 


meat “ripening,” the exhibit of the 
Liquid Carbonic Corp. occasioned a 
great deal of comment due to the devel- 
opment work being done by the com- 
pany’s technical and engineering divi- 
sion, and also in connection with a fel- 
lowship established at Michigan State 
college for research into the properties 
of carbon dioxide gas in connection with 
meat storage. “Carbostat” control 
equipment, which regulates the gas con- 
tent of coolers within close limits, was 
on display; the action of the equipment 
came in for a major share of attention. 
According to company engineers, the 
new system of meat “ripening” should 
bring great improvements in present 
meat storage methods. The exhibit 
was supplemented with continuous 
demonstrations of a new unit for 
transport refrigeration, the “Blo-Kold” 
automatic dry ice truck refrigeration 
unit manufactured by the Industrial 
Mfg. & Engineering Co., Chicago. 
This unit is designed to maintain tem- 
peratures and air circulation within re- 
frigerated truck bodies without atten- 
tion from the truck driver. Folders and 
technical information on company prod- 
ucts were furnished to packer visitors. 
Charles T. Longaker and Robert Mat- 
thei were active in extending coopera- 
tion to visitors. 


ARKELL SAFETY BAG CO., New 
York City.—Crinkled paper meat cov- 
ers, barrel linings, bag linings and offal 
bags were the featured items in the 
Arkell exhibit. Allway stretch beef cov- 
vers have distinct qualities, among 
which are the ability to stretch in all 
directions and to resist tearing. The 
super-saturated barrel linings also 
created considerable interest. They are 
used for trimmings, boneless cuts and 


THEY KNOW 
SAUSAGE 


The practical knowledge 
of sausage and meat 
processing possessed by 
members of the Mayer 
family is one of the key- 
stones of the success of 
H. J. Mayer & Sons 
Co. Herman J. Mayer, 
jr., is standing; seated 
(left to right) are S. A. 
Mayer, H. J. Mayer, sr., 
and Frank A. Mayer. 
Many packers tasted 
meats made by the May- 
ers at the company 


Pa booth and headquarters. 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 
1.—John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 
2.—H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. 
3.—V. D. Anderson Co.—(left to right) 
J. C. Landmark, sales engineer, Chicago, 
and D. W. Crane, sales engineer, Cleveland. 
4.—Ken-Rad Tube and Lamp Corporation 
—(left to right) E. W. Files, office man- 
ager, Institute of American Meat Packers, 
and George E. Phillips, Chicago district 
sales manager, Ken-Rad Tube and Lamp 
Corp. 
5.—Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc. 
6.—The Moldart Packaging Company— 
(left to right) H. Rumsey, jr., vice presi- 
dent and general manager, Henry Muhs 
Co., and C. E. Rumsey, sales manager 
Henry Muhs Co. 
7.—Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co.—(left 
to right) E. A. Thiele, Kold-Hold, and Jas. 
F. Wheelen, casing dept., Armour and Co. 
8.—Milprint, Inc. 





other meats with a high moisture con- 
tent. The visitors were greeted by 
Arkell’s enthusiastic staff, consisting of 
P. J. Morales, C. E. Lofland, jr., W. D. 
Galloway, G. N. Keyser and W. P. Drew. 


NATIONAL BUNDLE TYER CO., 
Blissfield, Mich.—This exhibition of new 
model bundle tyers created considerable 
attention. The company was showing 
for the first time and J. B. Saxton was 
very well pleased with the reception 
and interest shown by the visitors. 


UNITED CORK COMPANIES, 
Kearney, N. J.—One of the most inter- 
esting booths in the exhibit hall was 
the United Cork Companies’ display of 
cork insulation products. Insulation is 
one of the most important materials 
used in the meat packing and allied in- 
dustries and United’s staff, headed by 
E. J. Ward, vice president, E. C. Ward, 
G. E. Carll and T. H. Watts, was kept 
busy answering visitors’ questions on 
cooler construction. Other products 
manufactured by the company, includ- 
ing cork floor tile, acoustic cork for 
packinghouse offices, emulsified asphalt, 
insulating tile and pipe covering for re- 
frigerating lines, were also displayed. 


EXACT WEIGHT SCALE CO., Col- 
umbus, O0.—The predetermined and pre- 
cision weighing equipment manufac- 
tured by this concern was shown in a 
complete tiered display of the various 
types of scales used in the meat pack- 
ing industry. A working model of one 
of the scales created a lot of interest 
among visiting packers and sausage 
manufacturers. Among the scales shown 
were two new units which have reeently 
been added tothe firm’s line: No. 258 sliced 
bacon special and No. 1120 which has a 
one-hundred and fifty pound capacity 
and is sensitive to one-quarter ounce on 
a full load. It is used extensively for 
bags, tub butter, lard, etc. Sales staff 
members on hand to show the line were 
William A. Scheurer, sales manager, 
Columbus, O.; J. H. Downer, division 
manager, Chicago; Tom Flanagan, plant 
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manager, Columbus, O.; J. E. Perkins, 
division manager, Memphis, Tenn.; Karl 
Shockley and H. B. Baumgardner, Chi- 
cago. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., Cincinnati, O.—Capturing the 
major share of attention at the Boss 
exhibit was a new Boss No. 533 vacuum 
mixer of 1,000-lb. capacity. Impressive 
from the standpoint of size alone, this 
machine occasioned even more comment 
because it was kept constantly in opera- 
tion under vacuum. Visitors were shown 
the unique type of unloading by spiral 
discharge screw which also assists the 
mixing action when the machine is run- 
ning. Also on exhibit was a V-type 
tripe scalder. Pictures of new Boss 
silent cutters were shown, and major 
attention was given to an enlarged pho- 
tograph of the company’s new plant 
which has just been completed and is 
now being put into operation. The dele- 
gation of “Boss-men” at the convention 
was headed by Herman Schmidt, Oscar 
C. Schmidt, sr., C. Oscar Schmidt, jr., 
and William C. Schmidt. Others in at- 
tendance were William H. Sweet, Fred 
W. Stothfang, C. D. Berry, Watter Ham- 
mann, Clifford Hammann, Louis Rosen- 
berg, Howard M. Wilson, Ed L. Daly, 
Carl A. Schwing, sr., and St. Louis rep- 
resentative R. W. Tohtz, sr. 


WILLIAM J. STANGE CO., Chicago. 
—wWith the company’s policy of labora- 
tory control of every stage of manufac- 
ture of its products as the main theme, 
the focal point of the exhibit was an 
enlarged photograph of the company’s 
five laboratory technicians and domestic 
science expert. Photographs of the 
firm’s facilities for storage of raw ma- 
terials, processing departments and the 
test kitchen where finished seasonings 
are tested under actual manufacturing 
conditions, were also shown. An exten- 
sive display of company products in- 
cluded casing colors in tablet form, dry 
powdered colors and colors in individual 
sealed Pliofilm bags. Stange nitrite 
tablets, as well as combination nitrate- 
nitrite tablets for meat curing were ex- 
hibited. Samples of Stange C. O. S. 
seasonings were shown in finished form, 
together with samples of the flavoring 
material through various stages of 
processing and manufacture from the 
original raw spice to the completed sea- 
soning. The company was represented 
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by William B. Durling, Frank M. Harti- 
gan, Aladar Fonyo, Joseph Graf, Ray 
Beerend, J. B. McKoane, Irving Zeiler, 
T. L. Allen, Harry Horton, Vernon Berry 
and Herbert “Pee Wee” Hughes. 

VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Again the Vilter Manufacturing Co., 
featured the one-half ton Pak-Icer, 
which has been so well received in the 
meat packing and sausage industry. 
Always a center of interest at the con- 
vention, the 1940 demonstration of the 
Pak-Icer was the best to date. On hand 
to answer questions were Frank D. 
Kirk, sales manager; C. J. Heinzelman, 
Deane Perham and §S. T. Blum. 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. 
CO., Chicago.—Featuring a complete 
line of equipment for branding all types 
of fresh and cured meats, sausage, 
loaves and manufactured meat products, 
this display never lacked an attentive 
audience. Actual branding demonstra- 
tions were conducted by John H. Pay- 
ton, president, and considerable interest 
was shown in the three-at-a-time brand- 
er for frankfurts; these were being 
branded and boxed at a speed of a frank 
per second. Photographic illustrations 
of all types of branded meats, and mod- 
els of beef branders, flat branders, roller 
branders for sausage and _ burning 
brands for export cuts were available 
for examination. Roller dies and flat 
dies used on these branders are hand- 
engraved to duplicate packers’ regular 
brands or trademarks and thus tie into 
advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns. Mr. Payton was assisted in his 
demonstrations by J. H. McPheron. 
Various other supplies, such as stamp 
pads specially developed by Great Lakes, 
meat branding inks, die cleaning brushes 
and other accessories, were also shown. 


WORCESTER SALT CO., New York 
City—Worcester Salt Co.’s exhibit oc- 
cupied a prominent position in the ex- 
hibit halls. On display in the booth were 
100-lb. sacks of A and flake salt, as 
well as packaged salt. Worcester’s high 
grade refined evaporated salt was fea- 
tured. John J. Coyne was unable to 
attend the convention this year due to 
illness. This is the first packers’ con- 
vention he has missed in a great many 
years. His numerous packer friends 
missed him, J. F. Spain, New York City, 
carried on, and did a good job of ex- 
plaining the merits of Worcester salt 


NON-SHRINK 
WRAPPER 


A feature of the Mil- 
print exhibit was a 
visual demonstration of 
the non-shrink protec- 
tive qualities of Pliofilm 
Mil-o-Seal wrap for 
meat products. E. B. 
Brewster, Pliofilm divi- 
sion, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc.; J. A. 
Baker, Milprint, Inc.; 
Albert Lewis, Colonial 
Provision Co., and D. J. 
Newman, A. C. Hunt 
Co., are shown weighing 
a meat loaf. 





Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 
1.—The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co.— 
(left to right) William Schmidt, Oscar C. 
Schmidt, sr., Herman Schmidt and C. 
Oscar Schmidt, jr. 
2.—Wm. J. Stange Co. 
3.—United Cork Companies. 
4.—Worcester Salt Co. 
5.—The Vilter Mfg. Co. 
6.—Great Lakes Stamp & Mfg. Co., Inc. 
J. H. McPheron, secretary. 
7.—Arkell Safety Bag Co. 
8.—Exact Weight Scale Co.— (left to 
right)) W. A. Scheurer, vice president; 
A. B. Baumgardner, sales manager; J. E. 
Perkins, Southern division manager; J. H. 
Downer, Chicago manager; K. C. Shockley, 

Milwaukee representative. 





to the many visitors to the exhibit. 

B. H. BUNN CO., Chicago.—For the 
eighth year, the Bunn company ex- 
hibited its tying machines to the inter- 
est of the many visitors. This year, 
even more than before, this exhibit at- 
tracted attention among packers be- 
cause of the new method developed for 
tying wrapped hams. This opens up a 
very large additional field in the meat 
packing industry for the Bunn tying 
machine. In addition to hams, meat 
loaves and veal and lamb packages are 
tied with equal facility. The ham tying 
machine is an adaptation of the Bunn 
three-wrap machine and ties hams of 
any size by putting a lock between each 
wrap to prevent twine from slipping off. 
Also on display was a new cadmium- 
plated, two-wrap, cross tying machine 
and new rolled meat tying machine. 
H. E. Bunn, president of the Bunn com- 
pany and D. R. Dunn were at the booth. 


THOMSON & TAYLOR DIV., THE 
WARFIELD CO., Chicago.—A complete 
line of natural spices used in the meat 
packing and sausage manufacturing in- 
dustry was exhibited in glass jars. Fea- 
tured in this display was a pepper vine, 
showing how the pepper berries grow, 
which had been preserved in alcohol for 
47 years. The pepper vine was exhibited 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893 and 
is in an excellent condition of preserva- 
tion. Another feature was the nutmeg, 
in its natural state, preserved in alcohol. 
These exhibits attracted much attention 
and visitors at the booth were given 
souvenir packages of various spices. 
Members of the Thomson & Taylor divi- 
sion at the booth were L. R. Wagen- 
seller, city sales manager; A. Voadan, 
buyer, spice department; M. Hanley, 
assistant buyer, and Charles Lee, sales 
department. 

JACOBS BROS. CO., DETECTO 
GRAM SCALES DIVISION, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.—The exhibit featured the new 
polished aluminum end tower, super 
speed Detecto Gram scale. This new, 
recently-designed scale is efficient and 
speedy on packaging lines and at points 
where accurate pre-determined weights 
are checked. The scale is rustproof, 
making it available for use for any 
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packinghouse operations. The firm’s 
standard line scales was on display. 
B. F. Costello was in charge of the 
exhibit. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL CO., Detroit, Mich— 
Visiting packers and sausage manufac- 
turers found the Keystone exhibit an 
interesting and important one. R. C. 
Worthe and George H. Rohling passed 
on to visitors many valuable facts and 
much information regarding the differ- 
ent types of gelatin used with various 
meat products. Keystone No. 11 and 
No. 99 have been especially developed 
for meat industry purposes and were 
the products featured at the exhibit. 
No. 11 gained immediate nationwide 
acceptance for use on boiled hams, 
loaves and similar products previous 
to stuffing into artificial casings. No. 99 
gelatin is used in the manufacture of 
souse, jellied tongues and similar items. 


ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., Chicago.— 
Starting with an activated picturization 
of an Anco revolving smokehouse, and 
moving through a pictorial display of 
the operation of the Anco hog depilat- 
ing process, the exhibit of the Allbright- 
Nell company ended by picturing other 
parts of the company’s equipment line. 
Clean and attractive, the exhibit acted 
as a fitting introduction to the complete 
line of packinghouse equipment manu- 
factured by this concern. It further em- 
phasized the strides made in slaughter- 
ing and processing methods and equip- 
ment. Packers were invited to visit the 
Allbright-Nell hospitality headquarters 
in the Drake hotel. The complete sales 
and executive staffs of the company 
were on hand to greet visitors and cus- 
tomers. 


AFRAL CORP., New York City.— 
The Afral hospitality suite at the 
Knickerbocker this year was one of the 
most popular at the convention. The 
staff reported that many packers and 
sausage manufacturers, enthusiastic 
over the results they are obtaining 
from the firm’s famous honey sugar 
cure and line of liquid and dry season- 
ings, came in and discussed and com- 
plimented their products. The Afral 
Corporation, furnishing vitamins to 
many branches of the food industry, 
previously to the meat packing indus- 
try for use in sausage, received acclaim 
on its vitamin D concentrate, which has 
successfully aided many of the packer 
visitors in building greater sales. The 
staff, headed by Mrs. A. M. Kasten and 
general manager R. K. Kurze, assisted 
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by R. W. Morris, E. H. Giles, B. Roehm, 
Leo Lappin and L. Fein, gave expert 
advice to visitors who attended the 
convention. 


IDENTIFICATION, INC., Chicago.— 
This concern used the services of an at- 
tractive hostess to introduce packers to 
products manufactured with Zipp sau- 
sage casings, “the casing with a zip- 
per.” Liver stix, meat stix and cheese 
stix sandwiches proved extremely popu- 
lar among visitors. Considerable inter- 
est was shown in other products, such 
as summer sausage and pork sausage 
stuffed into larger sizes of Zipp casings 
with the same easy-to-remove features 
possessed by the smaller casings. A 
newly developed casing of moisture- 
proof parchment for frozen hamburger 
and cheese was also introduced at the 
show. President J. H. Wells was on 
hand to explain the many advantages 
of Zipp casings to visitors, and was 
assisted by Michael J. Leis, sales man- 
ager. 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS’ 
SUPPLY CO., Milwaukee, Wis.—In 
addition to Walter Frank’s well known 
line of simplicity meat molds, he in- 
cluded a complete line of sausage sea- 
sonings and a new item, “Meat Loaf 
Zest,” for which the firm has recently 
taken on national distribution. A frank- 
furt demonstrator, which enables packer 
salesmen to demonstrate and carry 
samples of their product in the best 
possible manner, was also. shown. 
Walter Frank was on hand to meet his 
friends and was assisted by M. Dever, 
in charge of “Meat Loaf Zest” sales. 


MEAT MAGAZINE, Chicago.—The 
exhibit had a background of magazines 
published during the past year. In at- 
tendance at the booth were E. B. Nat- 
temer, M. L. Samson, Guy Pulley and 
other members of the staff. 


SCHWARZ PAPER COMPANY, Chi- 
cago.—This company again exhibited 
its line of new Nibroc towelling and also 
its twines. Other products in the paper 
line, such as various types of pork loin 
wraps, were on display. A. G. Stewart 
was in charge of the booth and was as- 
sisted by Dan Int-Hout. 


SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS’ 
SALES CO., Chicago.—Built around a 
theme of “Made in America by Ameri- 
can Workmen,” the exhibit of the Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers Sales Co. featured 
a complete display of sausage grinder 
plates in the famous C. D. Triumph and 
C. D. Superior brands and the equally 


FREEZER UNIT 


Keeping cool behind at- 
tractive single and dou- 
ble Deepfreeze storage 
units, George W. Hob- 
son (right) and his son, 
George, jr., greeted the 
many visitors in behalf 
of the Motor Products 
Corp., North Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 
1.—The American Agricultural Chemical 
Co.—(left to right) Robert C. Wothe and 
George H. Rohling. 
2.—The Allbright-Nell Company. 
3.—Afral Corp. 
4.—Identification, Inc. 
5.—B. H. Bunn Company—(left to right) 
H. E. Bunn, vice-president and Donald 
Dunn, sales. 
6.—Sausage Manufacturers’ Supply Co. 
7.—The Jacobs Bros. Co., Inc.—Detecto- 
Gram Division. 
8.—The Warfield Company—Thomson & 


Taylor Division. 





well-known C. D. Cut-More Knives. 
Prominently placed in the back of the 
booth was an automatic man, dressed in 
red, white and blue to represent Uncle 
Sam. An American flag moved in the 
breeze above the booth and served to 
emphasize the source of the equipment 
exhibited. The line of grinder plates 
exhibited was exceptionally complete. 
Plates of 85 in. diameter were shown 
in a complete range of styles, varying 
from one plate with only five holes to 
another with 5,800 holes. Charles W. 
Dieckmann, “The Old Timer,” was kept 
busy meeting and greeting his many 
friends, and was assisted by grandson 
Charles Hess, who is rapidly assuming 
a position of prominence in the business. 
The C. D. Sausage Linking Guide in 
polished aluminum was also shown, as 
well as an all-metal casing grading 
gauge. 


FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY 
CO., Piqua, O.—In step with increased 
interest in lard and improvement in lard 
quality, this company devoted its major 
effort to lard rendering equipment. 
Major emphasis was given to the French 
“Drip-Rendered” method of lard ren- 
dering, and an extensive display of 
lards from all parts of the country, 
which had been manufactured with 
French equipment, was shown in a glass- 
enclosed section of the booth. Photo- 
graphs of other French equipment, in- 
cluding hydraulic presses, horizontal 
cookers and mechanical screw presses 
were mounted on the booth background, 
which was indirectly lighted and topped 
with an enlarged photograph of a “Drip- 
Rendered” type cooker. Joe C. Mellon, 
who is widely known throughout the 
industry, was on hand to greet his 
friends. C. B. Upton, general manager 
of the company, assisted in greeting 
visitors. 


ROBBINS & BURKE, INC., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—Joseph J. Robbins, presi- 
dent of Robbins & Burke, truck body 
builders for the past 20 years, had on 
display a new streamlined mechanically 
refrigerated truck body using Doleco 
plates. The body was one of the four 
standard units in the Robbins & Burke 
line. Visitors showed keen interest in 
the many money-saving features of this 
body, including streamlined design and 
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light body weight. This was the first 
time Robbins & Burke has exhibited at 
the convention, and Mr. Robbins was 
very well pleased with the way his 
display was received. 


E. I. du PONT de NEMOURS & CO., 
CELLOPHANE DIVISION, Wilming- 
ton, Del.—The Cellophane exhibit this 
year, as in the past, created a great 
deal of interest among packers. It 
showed the broad service duPont and 
du Pont converters perform for the meat 
packing and allied industries. The ex- 
hibit explained how laboratory and 
market research, package development 
and continuqus consumer advertising 
have encouraged greater meat consump- 
tion. The du Pont men also pointed out 
how this broad service ties in with the 
Institute campaign and how good pack- 
aging and good display can help bridge 
the gap between advertisement and 
action at the point of sale. The com- 
pany was well represented by a capable 
staff, among whom were R. R. Smith, 
in charge of the exhibit, R. M. Mac- 
Donald, E. M. Wallace, A. W. Shaffer, 
L. B. Steele, W. J. Harte, R. J. Crowley, 
J. D. Baker, C. F. Brown and E. 
Morgan. 

GRIFFITH LABORATORIES AND 
SEASLIC, Chicago.—This attractive 
display was placed against a _ back- 
ground patterned on the familiar check- 
erboard design of the company’s Prague 
Powder container. Emphasis was placed 
on the various kinds of equipment and 
products for processing and manufac- 
turing meat products. A stainless steel, 
two-pocket table was fitted with a 
Prague pickle percentage scale in stain- 
less steel and a new canned ham grad- 
ing scale. It was flanked by ham can- 
ning equipment. Much interest was 
aroused by demonstrations of Oriental 
Dip used in coating hams, bacon and 
sausage. Dry and liquid seasonings 
were shown, and meats made and fin- 
ished with Griffith products were at- 
tractively displayed in a refrigerated 
case. The Big Boy and Pathfinder 
pumps for artery pumping hams re- 
ceived their usual share of interest and 
attention. President E. L. Griffith was 
on hand to greet his many friends, as- 
sisted by F. W. Griffith, W. E. Ander- 





son, M. C. Phillips, S. C. Strahan, C. A. 
Wood, R. R. Dwyer, I. T. Suits, A. L. 
Lovell, George Lovell, L. E. McCrath, 
Wm. Hickey, A. J. Ryan, R. F. Stutz, 
E. L. Hall, Robert Denton, Albert 
Szafranski, M. Rector, V. B. C. Wood- 
croft, W. C. Young, C. H. Elsheimer, 
H. A. Levy and Lewis W. Levy. 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE CoO., La- 
Porte, Ind.—This exhibit was one of the 
most handsome and attractive at the 
show. Walls lined with gleaming porce- 
lain sheets furnished an attractive foil 
for the equipment on display. At one 
side of the booth was a model 150 B 
U. S. slicing machine, widely used by 
medium and small sized packers in all 
parts of the country. It has an auto- 
matic stacking and shingling attach- 
ment. Major emphasis was given to a 
handsome model 3 U. S. heavy duty 
bacon slicer, finished in beautiful white 
Dulux. Two models of the “Delicator” 
machine for tendering steaks and bone- 
less meats were also displayed. This 
machine, now furnished in Dulux finish, 
was demonstrated to visitors. Present 
at the booth to greet packers were Earl 
Hill, E. H. Nicholson, R. D. Terry, 
H. C. Pfister, William Mahler, Arthur 
Arndt and Z. Lamber. 


DENMAN TIRE & RUBBER CO., 
Warren, O.—H. F. Webster, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, pointed out 
the merits of the Air-Stream line of 
passenger and truck tires. A truck tire 
was shown on a rack exhibit and sev- 
eral close cut sections showing con- 
struction were displayed on a table. 
One feature of Denman tires is the fact 
that they are constructed so they can 
be retreated, which practically gives 
them double life. 


LEHIGH SAFETY SHOE CO., Allen- 
town, Pa.—The Lehigh exhibit again 
created great interest among the visi- 
tors. On display was specialized foot- 
wear for workers in industrial plants. 
Features of the exhibit were boots and 
shoes soled with neoprene, the new 
synthetic rubber. This product is highly 
resistant to fats and oils which makes 
it particularly suitable for packinghouse 
service. Frank B. Griswold, in charge 
of the exhibit, explained the various 





OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. GROUP AT CONVENTION 


Front row (left to right): M. S. Holstein, sales manager; Arthur Luft, and Edward 
Oppenheimer, manager, New York office. Back row: Lee Breadman, Myer Samler, Joe 
Messing, Seymour Oppenheimer, vice president, Gordon Nussbaum and William D. 
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Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 
1.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Cel- 


lophane Division. 
2.—Griffith Laboratories. 
3.—U. S. Slicing Machine Co.—(left to 
right) Geo. Hughes, Hughes-Curry Pack- 
ing Co., Anderson, Ind.; Charles §, 
Hughes, president, Hughes-Curry Packing 
Co., R. F. Hawtin, Federal Corp., Chicago; 
E. H. Nicholson, general sales department, 
U. S. Slicing Machine Co.; E. D. Henne- 
berry, president, Hull & Dillon Pkg. Co., 
Pittsburgh; Geo. A. Steindl, former presi- 
dent, National Association Retail Meat 
Dealers, Chicago; and Earl Hill, U. S, 
Slicing Machine Co. 
4.—Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co.—Chas. W. 
Dieckmann, president. 
5.—Robbins & Burke, Inc.—Joseph Rob- 
bins, president. 
6.—French Oil Mill Machinery Co.—(left 
to right) C. B. Upton, vice president and 
general manager and Joe C. Mellon, in 
charge of sales. 
7.—Meat Magazine. 
8.—Schwarz Paper Co.—(left to right) R. 
A. Sherwood of P. Brennan & Co.; Dan 
Int-Hout, Schwarz Paper Co., and A. G. 
Stewart, Schwarz Paper Co. 





features of the line. The company’s 
leather safety shoes, also on display, 
have been designed to meet a demand 
for a light, economical and dressy shoe, 
he said. They resemble business shoes 
but are tough and are armored with a 
toe-saving steel box. 


CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO, 
Newark, N. J.—The company’s com- 
plete line of packinghouse motors was 
on display, including standard, splash- 
proof and totally enclosed types. To 
give trouble-free operation in some de- 
partments of the meat plant, motors 
must be built for the job. The Conti- 
nental Electric Co. specializes in the 
manufacture of these motors. Visitors 
were given expert advice by Mr. A. A. 
Hess, who was in eharge of the exhibit. 


THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO., 
Keokuk, Ia.—In this booth were the 
products of this company which are find- 
ing wide use in the packing industry. 
The safety one-man barrel truck was on 
display and demonstrated. The Thomas 
TakTung truck, steel frame platform 
trucks and rubber tired wheels having 
hub caps to keep out dust and dirt 
attracted much interest. Truck casters 
were also shown. This was the first 
time this company had exhibited at the 
meat packers’ convention and packers 
showed much interest in the featured 
lines. J. F. Thomas, sr., president, was 
in charge of the booth and was aided 
by R. L. Montgomery, sales manager, 
and J. F. Thomas, jr. 


LOU MENGES & ASSOCIATES, St. 
Louis, Mo.—An interesting feature of 
this exhibit was the Menges Rindmaster 
for skinning bacon.\ This machine was 
kept in operation to show its automatic 
action. A Menges Bacon-Master jr. 
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press for forming bacon mechanically 
was also on display. Lou Menges, head 
of the company, was assisted by Daniel 
Dohm, jr., and George Nelke, in ex- 
plaining the equipment to visitors. 


JOHN J. DUPPS CO., Cincinnati, O. 
—This display was extremely unique 
in its method of presenting the com- 
pany’s rendering equipment to conven- 
tion visitors. Mounted high against the 
booth background was the discharge end 
of a Rujak rendering cooker, finished in 
white enamel and fitted with an indicat- 
ing-instrument board. Mounted below 
the cooker was a Rujak percolator fitted 
with working platform, and also finished 
in white. John J. Dupps, president, was 
present to meet his friends, and was as- 
sisted by A. L. Kreuer, R. L. McTavish 
and R, H. Lamping. 

DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, Chicago. 
—Serving as the background for the 
promotion of the “Annual Meat Packers 
Guide,” this exhibit was attended by 
Frank N, Davis, president. 


PURE CARBONIC, INC., New York 
City.—The Dry-Ice aggregation was out 
in full force for this year’s convention 
and many of the staff were present at 
the exhibit at all times to explain the 
two types of coolers which were on dis- 
play, one of these was for transport 
truck application and the other for ped- 
dler truck use. The background of the 
exhibit was an illuminated photographic 
display showing many of the customers 
now using Dry-Ice. The two types of 
Dry-Ice blower bunkers shown are re- 
ported to be proving very efficient in 


maintaining proper truck refrigeration 
for meat packers and sausage manufac- 
turers. Heading up the staff were: E. 
R. Lawrence, executive vice president; 


George C. Cusack, vice _ president; 
Charles W. King, Chicago district man- 
ager; R. N. Cross, assistant sales man- 
ager, Chicago office; Robert Peters, 
Kansas City district manager; E. P. 
Mitchell, John Walker, George Weed, 
Earl Tomberlin and Claude T. Hunt, 
salesmen. 

SHELLMAR PRODUCTS 
Vernon, Ohio.—One of the new ex- 
hibitors this year was the Shellmar 
Products Co. The booth was in charge 
of Tom Koch, assisted by J. H. Gauss 
and J. H. Huse. An attractive display 
of various meat products, such as hams, 
bacon and some sausage wrapped in 
“Cellophane” were shown. All the prod- 
ucts were in attractive holiday wraps. 
It was Mr. Koch’s pleasure, with the 
other two assisting, to show the packers 
how to plan and feature some of this 
products for special sales effort for the 
Christmas holiday season with the ap- 
propriate type of wrapping. 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New 
York City—Dextrose (corn sugar), 
possessing many advantages, has been 
widely adopted by the meat packers 
and sdusage manufacturers for meat 
curing because of its effectiveness in 
protecting and _ stabilizing . desirable 
color developed in the cure. It was spot- 
lighted at the exhibit this year. Headed 
by the genial Dr. J. H. Buchanan, and 
assisted by George A. McDonald, B. M. 


Co., Mt. 
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Morse, J. M. Krno and H. A. Crown, 
these representatives passed on to the 
visitors much information on the use 
of their product in D. C. and S. P. cures 
and in sausage. Packers appreciated the 
helpfulness and information they re- 
ceived in solving of their problems from 
their visit at the exhibit. 


ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL 
CO., New Kensington, Pa.—This com- 
pany again had an attractive illum- 
inated display showing pictures of 
aluminum cooking equipment in use in 
various food plants. The center panel 
was flanked with shelving holding many 
of the aluminum products used in meat 
plants, such as pans, trays, pitchers and 
ladles. In the right foreground was a 
large steam-jacketed kettle with new 
features whereby the product can be 
cooked at 40 to 80 lbs. pressure. On 
lower shelves were many types of tubs 
and large pans used for handling sau- 
sage and trimmings. The new 100-lb. 
aluminum tub with welded seams which 
has found good acceptance in the indus- 
try, was exhibited with the new smoke 
stick manufactured by the firm. The 
small star-shaped aluminum stick makes 
a minimum amount of contact with the 
frankfurter. It has plenty of strength 
and is easy to clean. It is made by ex- 
truding dense, hard aluminum alloy. 
The booth was taken care of by T. H. 
Gibson, New Kensington, Pa.; B. E. 
Hiles, Chicago; R. P. Johnson, Chicago, 
and M. G. Armentrout, advertising 
manager, New Kensington, Pa. 


INTERSTATE FOLDING BOX CO., 
Middletown, O.—There was always a 
crowd at the Interstate booth, watching 
the company’s new Roto-Seal machine 
assemble the Sterilined lard container 
recently introduced by this concern. The 
machine took flat cartons and auto- 
matically folded the inner liner and in- 
serted the bottom flap ready for filling. 
Sterilined lard containers in 1-, 2- and 
4-lb. sizes were shown, as well as display 
containers for other meats and meat 
products. T. W. Ross, vice president, 
was in charge of the exhibit, and was 
assisted by J. E. Greenslade, G. B. 
Kamerer and W. C. Hurd. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MFG. CO., Bloomfield, N. J.—Packers 
found much to interest them at the 
Westinghouse Tenderay exhibit. The 
Tenderay process, a scientifically con- 
trolled method developed to speed up 
nature’s slow method of aging fresh 
beef to make it more tender and deli- 
cious, was explained to visiting packers 
by H. J. Hoffman, general manager, 
K. L. Bonnell and Lou Menges. These 
company representatives pointed out 
that the Tenderay process uses no 
chemicals and that no_ precooking, 
freezing or any mechanical treatment 
are employed. This patented process, 
developed by the research laboratories 
of Westinghouse, in cooperation with 
scientists of the world-famous Mellon 
Institute, is now in successful use in 
some of the country’s leading packing 
plants. 

DOLE REFRIGERATING CO., Chi- 
cago.—In this booth were exhibits of 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 
1.—John J. Dupps Co.—(left to right) 
A. L. Kreuer, representative; R. H. Lamp- 
ing, vice president, and R. L. McTavish, 
plant manager. 
2.—Pure Carbonic, Inc. 
3.—Continental Electric Co., Inc.—(left to 
right) C. J. Abbott, president, Abbott Co., 
Hyannis, Neb.; D. A. Hess, manager of 
Continental Electric Co., Inc. 
4.—Denman Tire & Rubber Co.—H. F. 
Webster. 
5.—Lou Menges & Associates—(left to 
right) Daniel Dohm, jr., sales, and George 
Nelke, secretary and treasurer. 
6.—Thomas Truck & Caster Co.—James 
F. Thomas, jr., son of owner. 
7.—Meat Packers’ Guide—Davis Publica- 
tions—Frank N. Davis, president. 
8.—Lehigh Safety Shoe Co., Inc.—Frank 

B. Griswold, district representative. 





Dole cold plates and auxiliary equip- 
ment, such as make and break valves 
and tubing used in charging plates from 
the compressor. The booth was deco- 
rated with enlarged photographs of 
packer trucks having refrigerated 
bodies cooled by Dole plates. In attend- 
ance were E. J. Tweed, president of the 
Dole company; Jack Armstrong and 
A. W. Monroe, both of the sales depart- 
ment, and Al Sawyer, engineering de- 
partment. 


GLOBE CO., Chicago.—Interest never 
ran low at the Globe booth, where major 
emphasis was given to the Roto-Cut 
meat processor manufactured and sold 
by the company. A small institutional 
size Roto-Cut was kept in operation to 
show the unique action of the machine. 
A large 100-lb. model Roto-Cut, which 
is a new development in the Globe line, 
was also exhibited. This machine fea- 
tured a new method of raising and low- 
ering the cutting knives, stainless steel 
loading table, and perfected mixing bar. 
A new half-cake ice chipper recently 
introduced by Globe was also on exhibit, 
as well as a mechanical pigs’ feet split- 
ter for fresh or cooked product. Presi- 
dent Charles H. Dodge headed the Globe 
delegation at the convention, assisted by 
Oscar Biedermann, Kent Tomlinson, 
Willis Moorhead, Leo McQueen, Wm. C. 
Steffan, J. F. Moorhead, Jake Lissner, 
Harry McConnell, R. A. Hawley and 
Frank Bilek. 

DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., Cambridge, Mass.—This year, as 
last, the Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company’s Cry-O-Vac exhibit created 
much interest among the packer visi- 
tors. Prevention of spoilage, dehydra- 
tion and the prevention of rancidity 
were explained to visitors by M. T. 
Rogers, sales manager, assisted by John 
Crass and Benjamin A. Fairbanks. Re- 
cent developments in Cry-O-Vac pack- 
aging of poultry, fish, hamburger steak, 
livers, brains, sweetbreads, etc., were 
featured at the exhibit. Results of re- 
cent consumer surveys in metropolitan 
areas revealed better appearance of 
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product, sanitary packaging, better 
flavor and the retention of moisture in 
products, all of which interest the 
packer. 

CARRIER CORP., Syracuse, N. Y.— 
The feature of the Carrier Corp., ex- 
hibit was the new truck refrigeration 
unit. The unit is of new design and em- 
ploys no belts. Power is supplied by a 
gasoline engine which is direct con- 
nected to the refrigerating compressor. 
Operation is automatic and the unit 
functions like a household refrigerator. 
C. I. Elliott, who was in charge of the 
booth, assisted by Messrs. Bailey and 
Rorison, found the visitors enthusiastic 
over this new truck cooling develop- 
ment. Visitors also showed a great deal 
of interest in the Carrier air-conditioned 
smokehouse, in which all factors in- 
fluencing smoking and tendering results 
can be closely controlled. These types 
of smokehouses have replaced or are 
supplementing the conventional type of 
house in many plants. 


DENNISON MFG. CO., Framingham, 
Mass.—A welcome addition to the list 
of exhibitors this year was the Denni- 
son Mfg. Co., printers of transparent 
cellulose wraps, lacquer tags, poultry 
seals, etc. The feature of this fine ex- 
hibit, which created much interest, was 
the Thermo-Seal frankfurter banding 
machine, demonstrated by A. A. Hally 
and W. F. Somerville. They explained 
that exhaustive time studies recently 
showed that an inexperienced operator 
can band an average of 1,000 frank- 
furters an hour. Use of bands offers a 
packer the opportunity to identify his 
quality product so that the consumer 
never has to accept a substitute. Thus, 
packer advertising which arouses con- 
sumer desire for the branded frank- 
furter is successfully and profitably 
tied up with the product at point of 
purchase. A new line of lacquered tags 
was also on display. These are lacquered 
on both sides and are of very attractive 
appearance. Poultry seals with special 
edible gum which retains its adhesive 
qualities during the life of package were 
other interesting products shown. Both 
Mr. Hally and Mr. Somerville were 
more than pleased with the interest 
shown by packers. They plan to exhibit 
at next year’s convention. 


WILSON & CO., INC., Chicago.—The 
new Geladip covering for meat loaves 
and other product was on display. An 
attractive refrigerated show case held 
many meat loaf items, as well as other 
products such as boiled ham, Canadian 
style bacon, cottage butts and slab 
bacon, and last, but not least, cheese. 
It demonstrated the many applications 
for Geladip. Also on display was a 
stainless steel dipping tank to show in- 
terested packers how easy it is to use 
Geladip and how it should be handled. 
The exhibit was in charge of H. W. 
Hamilton and R. P. Vallee. 


HORDERS, INC., Chicago.—This sta- 
tionery concern had an attractive booth 
showing an extensive line of gifts which 
can be used effectively as business good- 
will builders. The gifts ranged all the 
way from little rulers and notebooks to 
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desk clocks. The selling slogan of the 
company, “Order from Horder,” was 
prominently displayed. A. J. D’Armond 
and B. J. Cannon were in charge of the 
booth. 

FISH OVEN AND EQUIPMENT 
CO., Beloit, Wis——The Fish Oven Com- 
pany celebrated its first meat packers’ 
convention with one of the most con- 
vincing exhibits on the floor in the form 
of a Fish direct-fired, revolving tray 
oven for baking meat loaves and hams. 
The oven demonstrated was one of many 
different types produced by this com- 
pany. One side of the oven was cut 
away to show the 8-in. rock wool insula- 
tion on the sides of the oven and the 
12-in. rock wool insulation on top. Auto- 
matic controls and other features which 
have made this oven successful in meat 
loaf tests were explained by Arch Core, 
mechanical expert of the company. 
M. H. Scott, president, was in charge, 
assisted part of the time by Mr. Patrick, 
sales manager. The oven can be fired 
by either oil or gas. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 
INC., Huntington, Ind.—Packer visitors 
to the Huntington booth were greeted 
by Chicago representative Wray Nor- 
ton. This concern has a wide reputa- 
tion as manufacturing chemists and its 
products are already in wide use in the 
industry. A heavy duty floor scrubbing 
and polishing machine was demon- 
strated, and packer insecticides, fly 
sprays, liquid soaps, scrubbing soaps 
and floor polishes were shown. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Chicago.—Carrying a motion message 
telling of its many years of service to 
the industry, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER booth served as a meeting place 
for tired conventioneers. On hand to 
greet their many friends were Paul I. 
Aldrich, J. B. Gray, Richard von 
Schrenk, Edward R. Swem and others 
of the Provisioner’s staff. 


PACKERS’ EQUIPMENT CORP., 
Cincinnati, O.—Gleason ham retainers, 
in a complete range of sizes and shapes, 
were exhibited. Models of both rec- 
tangular and pear-shaped retainers were 
shown, as well as various sizes of luxury 
loaf containers. Stanley F. Gleason, de- 
veloper of the Gleason ham retainer, 
was on hand to greet visitors. He was 
aided by his associate, Robert R. Bal- 
lentyne. 

SPERTI ELECTRIC MFG. CORP., 
Cincinnati, O.—The Sperti exhibit 
showed the Sperti lamps used in the 
company’s process of selective ultra- 
violet irradiation of meats and featured 
the Spertified process as the only one 
authorized to use selected ultraviolet 
rays under exclusive patents. The actual 
lamps used to destroy mold and bacteria 
by the Sperti process were shown to 
visitors and their action in cooler steri- 
lization was explained. Spertifier units 
in both single and double types were 
available for examination. According to 
company representatives, the Sperti 
ultraviolet irradiation method is a sig- 
nificant advance in meat storage tech- 
nique, since the process is said to reduce 
mold and slime, minimize trim losses, 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 


1.—Corn Products Sales Co.—(left to 
right) B. M. Morse, technical sales; H. A. 
Crown, technical sales; J. H. Buchanan, 
manager; G. A. McDonald, sales and 
Frank Fierbush, sales. 

2.—The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co.— 
(seated) M. G. Armentrout, advertising de- 
partment and (standing) T. H. Gibson, 
sales department. 

3.—The Interstate Folding Box Co.—(left 
to right) S. B. Kamerer, St. Louis division 
representative, T. W. Ross, vice president, 
and W. C. Hurd, Ohio division repre- 
sentative. 

4.—Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Ten- 
deray Division.—(left to right) Henry 
Hoffman, manager special products divi- 
sion; Lou Menges, Tenderay licensing de- 
partment, and Lavina Merrick. 

5.—Dole Refrigerating Co.— (left to right) 
E. J. Tweed, president; Joseph Robbins of 
Robbins & Burke, Cambridge, Mass.; Jack 
Armstrong, sales department, Dole Refrig- 
erating Co.; A. W. Monroe, sales depart- 
ment, and Al Sawyer, engineer. 

6.—The Globe Co.—(left to right) Art 
Schwalbe, Decatur Pkg. Co.; William 
Young, Decatur Pkg. Co.; Henry Meyer, 
Decatur Pkg. Co.; Jake Lissner, Southwest 
representative, The Globe Co.; S. Herr- 
man, president, Central Packing Co.; Carl 
Huntington, secretary and treasurer, West 
Texas Pkg. Co., San Angelo, Tex. 
7.—Dewey and Almy Chemical Co.—M. T. 
Rogers, manager of Cry-O-Vac division. 
8.—Shellmar Products Co. 


SEE PAGES 172-173 FOR 
MORE DISPLAY PICTURES 





help to tenderize meat, assist in retain- 
ing moisture and flavor, and destroy 
odors. It was emphasized that under the 
Spertified process the germ-killing prop- 
erties of the lamps permit natural ten- 
derization without contamination. Pres- 
ent at the Sperti booth were J. R. Lostro 
and W. D. Seiburn from the home office 
and Roy Simmons and Fred Strombeck, 
Chicago. 





Convention Notes 


Frederick Covalt, vice president, Mid- 
West Coolers, Inc., St. Louis, had to 
rush away from the convention early 
because his services were in demand at 
the dairy show being held in Atlantic 
City at the same time. 

T. L. Allen, Stange-man from Texas, 
showed up in his cowboy regalia, as has 
been his custom. 

H. C. Pfister and R. D. Terry, of 
the U. S. Slicing Machine Co., LaPorte, 
Ind., were at the convention only for 
part of the opening day, Mr. Terry re- 
turning to LaPorte and Mr. Pfister 
going on to Philadelphia. Both ex- 
pressed gratification with the way 
packers are receiving the slicing ma- 
chines made by their concern and say 
that the year just closing will be one 
of the greatest in the company’s his- 
tory. 
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All Had A Good Time 


1.—Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co.’s story 
was effectively told by (left to right), 
R. P. Johnson, city sales manager; B. E. 
Hiles, M. G. Armentrout, advertising de- 
partment; D. E. Stratton and T. H. Gibson. 
2.—Earl Hill (second from left) and E. H. 
Nicholson (right), demonstrate one of the 
latest model slicers developed by U. S. 
Slicing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind., while 
A. C. Barnett (left), Weston Barnett, Inc., 
Chicago, and A. J. Schlinkert, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati, look on. 
3.—H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago, 
handled the matter of hospitality in its 
customary effective way at the company’s 
exhibit. Here Mayer men H. J. Addison, 
Carl D. Gilkey, Charles F. Mayer and 
Frank A. Mayer look on as a Mayer hos- 
tess offers tray of meat delicacies to C. A. 
Albrecht, Reimer Sausage Co., Oshkosh. 
4.—Alice Cole, of The National Provi- 
sioner, smiles over a heap of PakIce-made 
snow at F. D. Kirk, general sales manager, 
and John A. Heinzelman, Chicago district 
manager, Vilter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

5.—Among those in the foreground of 
this “candid” shot in the Westinghouse 
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Tenderay headquarters are Henry J. 
Hoffman, G. A. Payton and Harry T. 
McKay of Westinghouse and J. B. Gray, 
editor, The National Provisioner. 
6.—John Payton, president, Great Lakes 
Stamp & Mfg. Co., demonstrates brander 
to Roy Reed (left), chief engineer, and 
Dick Rooney, cured meat division, Ben H. 
Rosenthal & Co., Dallas. 

7.—Group (left to right) Harry Reitz, Reitz 
Meat Products Co., Kansas City; Sam Sig- 
man, K & B Packing Co., Denver; Ray 
Pinkney, Pinkney Packing Co., Amarillo; 
J. Ehekircher of K & B; Jack Scheu 
and Martin D. Levy and David A. Weill, 
vice presidents, Berth. Levi & Co., Chicago. 


8.—“Come and get it,” says Miss Jean Du 
Pont, at the exhibit of Identification, Inc. 
9.—Harry I. Hoffman, president, and 
J. W. Klopper, sales manager, J. S. Hoff- 
man Co., Chicago, looking over room dis- 
play of some of firm’s products. 

10.—Club Tee-Pak “packed ’em in” with 
good food and good fellowship. 

11.—C. E. Swenke (left), president, S. & 
G. Meat Co., Portland, Ore., and C. W. 
Marshall, western representative, Allbright- 


Nell Co., inspect Anco smokehouse model. 


Exhibits 


(See opposite page) 
1.—Dennison Mfg. Co. displayed a large 
assortment of packing supplies. 
2.—Carrier Corp.—(left to right) W. B. 
Rorison, sales engineer; C. I. Elliott, sales 
engineer and E. A. Bailey, sales engineer, 
all of Carrier. 
3.—Wilson & Co.’s Geladip — (left to 
right) H. W. Hamilton, manager, cooked 
hams and Geladip dept., Wilson & Co., 
Chicago; R. P. Vallee, assistant to Mr. 
Hamilton. 
4.—Horder’s, Inc.—(left to right) James 
Darmond, Horder’s, Inc.; M. L. Asmus, 
Asmus Bros., Detroit and A. Kennedy, 
Horder’s, Inc. 
5.—Fish Oven & Equipment Co.—H. N. 
Scott, president. 
6.—National Bundle Tyer Co.—J. B. Sax- 
ton, secretary. 
7.—Huntington Laboratories, Inc.—Wray 
S. Norton, Chicago representative. 
8.—Packers’ Exuipment Corp. — S. F. 
Gleason, Cincinnati, O. 
9.—Sperti Elec. Mfg. Corp.—J. R. Lostro, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Friends Meet and Visit in 
Hospitality Headquarters 


OSPITALITY and friendliness 
H struck a high note this year as 

industrial suppliers, exhibitors 
and prominent firms connected with the 
meat packing industry threw open the 
doors of their headquarters rooms on 
the upper floors of the Drake and 
Knickerbocker hotels. Old friends from 
near and far met in these rooms to 
renew old relationships. New friend- 
ships were made which will influence 
the future of the industry. 


Suffering from “lobby feet,’’ parched 
throats and hungry stomachs, the visi- 
tors thronged into the hospitality head- 
quarters where they were met by genial 
hosts who were eager to serve them. Old 
times were discussed; memories awak- 
ened. 


There was much talking, both busi- 
ness and personal, as the visitors rested 
and enjoyed their refreshments. While 
these suites served as oases in the midst 
of a busy convention, there were also 
interesting displays of equipment and 
supplies for packers seeking to cut 
down costs or improve methods. Prob- 
lems confronting individual packers 
were ironed out in the daily exchange 
of experiences, By those visiting them, 
the hospitality headquarters will long 
be remembered as one of the highlights 
of this year’s convention. 


WILLIAM J. STANGE CO., Chi- 
cago.—As usual, a steady stream of 
packers headed for Stange headquar- 
ters, where William B. Durling, Pres.; 
Frank M. Hartigan, Secy.Treas.; Ver- 
non Berry, Ray F. Beerend, Joe Graf, 
T. L. Allen, “Pee Wee” Hughes, Harry 
Horton, J. B. McKoane, Irving Zeiler 
and Aladar Fonyo greeted them and 
turned them over to the company’s 
genial Mr. King for further hospitality. 
The comfort and relaxation of guests 
were the primary aims at Stange head- 
quarters. Visitors were presented with 
most unusual and interesting souvenir 
of the convention—personal caricatures 
drawn from life by Jeanne Gerhardt, 
caricature artist. The entire Stange 
staff, all masters in the art of making 
their guests feel at home, outdid them- 
selves in entertaining visitors. 


JOHN J. DUPPS CO., Cincinnati, O. 
—Friends of President John J. Dupps, 
and his associates, Al Kreuer and R. H. 
Lamping, found a warm welcome at the 
company’s hospitality headquarters in 
the Drake hotel. Refreshments were 
provided and information on modern 
rendering practices was always avail- 
able. 


ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO., Chicago.— 
For an education in modern packing 
plant practices, Allbright-Nell head- 
quarters is always worth a visit. 
Movies of the ANCO hog depilating 
process and the ANCO method of mod- 
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ern pork processing were shown to 
visitors. Sales and executive staffs of 
the company are well qualified to dis- 
cuss any subject connected with modern 
packing plant practice and an attentive 
audience was never lacking for John G. 
Allbright, Norman J. Allbright, Dr. 
A. O. Lundell, Harold A. Scherer, Elmer 
F. Bright, Lee E. Lambert, A. B. Lloyd, 
Harold A. Wright, Francis C. Gribbon, 
Clifford W. Marshall, Karl D. Kubagh, 
John A. Julian, G. H. Stubbs, N. A. 
Anderson, Charles E. Genung, W. D. 
Broughton and W. R. Titzel, who were 
present at headquarters to receive visi- 
tors. Sandwiches and other refreshment 
were available for visitors. 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO., Chicago. 
—H. J. Mayer and his four sons are 
popular people in the packing industry 
judging by the number of visitors to 
the firm’s hospitality headquarters. 
Sandwiches of ham, sausage and other 
products made by the Mayer family 
were served to visitors, together with 
other refreshment. The cordiality of the 
Mayer staff was exceeded only by the 
quality of the foods they served. Widely 
known as meat manufacturing and proc- 
essing experts, the staff was kept busy 
explaining their latest developments in 
the sausage and curing fields. H. J. 
Mayer, sr., was assisted in receiving and 
entertaining by H. J. Mayer, jr., Charles 
F. Mayer, S. A. Mayer and Frank A. 
Mayer. Others of the company’s staff 
present were J. O. Strigle, Roger Rath, 
H. J. Addison and Car] Gilkey. 


CINCINNATI BUTCHERS’ SUPPLY 
CO., Cincinnati. O.—The executive staff 
of the company, in the persons of 
Herman Schmidt, Oscar C. Schmidt, sr., 
C. Osear Schmidt, jr., and William C. 
Schmidt, headed the Boss delegation at 
the convention this year. Other mem- 
bers were William H. Sweet, Fred W. 
Stothfang, C. D. Berry, Walter Ham- 
mann, Clifford Hammann, Louis Rosen- 
berg, Howard M. Wilson, Ed. L. Daly, 
and Carl A, Schwing, sr. The company’s 
staff is composed of experts in analyz- 
ing packers’ requirements and design- 
ing machinery and equipment to meet 
specific needs; many weighty problems 
were discussed and settled over the re- 
freshments provided for guests. The 
entire “BOSS” organization is greatly 
pleased with the company’s new plant, 
which has 2% acres of floor space under 
ene roof. Machinery and equipment are 
now being moved into the new unit and 
all are looking forward to even greater 
developments in the company’s line. 


GLIDDEN CO., Chicago.—Conven- 
tion visitors from all parts of the coun- 
try congregated at the Glidden head- 
quarters and were welcomed by general 
sales manager A. A, Levinson, who was 
aided by Ray Seipp and others of the 
staff, including J. L. Dickinson, Tom 


Crowe, Morris Dever, William Adler 
and Herman Waldman. An attractive 
array of buffet foods and other refresh- 
ments was provided and a continuous 
air of friendliness and comfort was 
apparent. The company’s developments 
in the field of packer specialty products 
occasioned many favorable comments. 


THE GLOBE CO., Chicago.—The 
Roto-Cut meat processor manufactured 
by Globe and rapidly being accepted by 
packers in all parts of the country, fur- 
nished the focal point for Globe hospi- 
tality headquarters. Miss Ruth Nelson 
and Mrs. Charles H. Dodge, wife of 
president Dodge, acted as official host- 
esses for the company. They were both 
kept busy preparing and serving Roto- 
Cut sandwiches and refreshments to 
visitors. The meat for these sandwiches 
was cut in a small model of the Roto- 
Cut machine in one of the headquarter 
rooms. The action of the machine occa- 
sioned a great deal of interest. Charles 
H. Dodge, Oscar Biedermann and Kent 
Tomlinson of the company’s Roto-Cut 
division assisted in entertaining visitors. 
They were aided by Willis Moorhead, 
J. F. Moorhead, Leo McQueen, Wm. C. 
Steffan, Jake Lissner, Harry McConnell, 
R. A. Hawley, L. R. McQueen, R. 
Ristow, Gene Abson and Frank Bilek. 
Various other pieces of Globe equipment 
were available for inspection and exami- 
nation. ; 

OPPENHEIMER CASING CO.,—Chi- 
cago.—The Oppenheimer staff turned 
out in full force for the convention. 
They did their usual good job of up- 
holding the standards of the company 
and the traditional hospitality of Oppen- 
heimer headquarters. Edward and Sey- 
mour Oppenheimer represented their 
famous father, assisted by Martin 
Hirsch, Ernst Jaffee, M. S. Holstein, 
Gordon Nussbaum, Lee Breadman, Myer 
Samler, William D. Berger, Roy Bloom, 
Arthur Luft and Joe Messing. Buffet 
foods and other refreshments were 
available for guests, and the comfort- 
able surroundings did a great deal to 
promote the friendliness which is 
always apparent where the Oppenheim- 
ers and their staff hold forth. 


J. S. HOFFMAN CO., Chicago.— 
Packers always like to linger at the 
J. S. Hoffman headquarters, because the 
company’s representatives seem to have 
unusual ability to make their guests feel 
at home. Every provision is made for 
entertainment, and they are always sure 
to get much profitable information on 
how to handle the specialty products 
sold by the company for resale. Fine 
domestic and imported meats, meat 
products and cheeses were on display. 
Their profit possibilities for packers 
were explained by President Harry I. 
Hoffman, M. Katz, J. J. Zahler, J. E. 
Staren, J. W. Klapper, M. E. Bush, L. 
Holladay, C. A. Faye, C. Barbosky, W. 
Hoth, E. Tamillo, F. Bergman, F. Mach, 
R. Hawley and S. Clayman. Souvenir 
canes were presented to visitors. 


INDEPENDENT CASING CO., Chi- 
cago.—Though President Sig. Strauss 
could not attend the convention this 
year, the balance of the Independent 
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staff did themselves proud in providing 
a haven for friends and customers. 
Lawrence W. Pfaelzer, Charles A. Ray- 
nor, B. A. Geier, George G. Fisher, 
Sam Isaac, Charles G. Stohrer, H. J. 
Altheimer, Irwin L. Hirsch and Herbert 
W. Strauss acted as official greeters 
and hosts for the company. Sandwiches, 
buffet specialties and refreshments 
were served to visitors amid ideal sur- 
roundings. 

TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO., 
Chicago.—“Club Tee-Pak” passed all 
records for popularity and attendance. 
Each year the crowd gravitates to M-18 
on the mezzanine floor of the Drake, 
and it is hard to say whether the Tee- 
Pak staff and its wide acquaintance- 
ship in the industry or the marvelous 
atmosphere in the Club are responsible 
for this trend. Not only was delicious 
food and refreshment provided in com- 
fortable surroundings, but entertain- 
ment was continuously provided for 
guests. A pianist entertained the pack- 
ers, and Kay Morrow, wife of Tee- 
Pak ad manager Tim Morrow and a 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera 
company, did her bit to make visitors’ 
stays pleasant. Visitors to “Club Tee- 
Pak” were greeted by a uniformed page 
boy and the company’s hostess, and 
were made welcome by President R. L. 
Atkinson, vice-president E. O. Johnson, 
advertising manager T. T. Morrow, and 
others of the company’s staff including 
M. L. Rosenthal, A. S. Davis, E. E. 
Northway, D. A. Heyne, M. L. Hofman, 
Q. S. Nelson, D. D. Pollack, L. B. 
Tauber and B. J. Wien. One of the 
convention’s most prized souvenirs, 
photos of guests by the company’s 
photographer, were presented to visi- 
tors. 

CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WARE- 
HOUSE CO., Chicago.—The “Chicago” 
was represented at the convention by 
John H. Edmondson, W. A. Kopke, 
W. A. Krom, M. A. Grothaus and D. H. 
Murphy. Every year more and more 
packers are consigning products to the 
cold storage warehouses of this con- 
cern and its affiliates, because they 
know Jack Edmondson’s reputation in 
the meat business and because they 
know that others of the company’s staff 
are equally willing and eager to serve. 
Their attitude of cordiality and help- 
fulness was quite apparent at the com- 
pany’s headquarters, where refresh- 
ments were available for guests. 

H. P. SMITH PAPER CO., Chicago. 
—Always original and entertaining, the 
H. P. Smith hospitality headquarters 
was host to a continuous stream of 
guests, all of whom were given a bal- 
loon ride over the new ultra-modern 
H. P. Smith factory. The enthusiasm 
shown by many of the passengers in 
defying the laws of gravity by leaning 
out into space could only have been 
inspired by the knowledge that H. P. 
Smith Sta-Tuff and Packers Oiled 
White gives protection. Front page 
celebrities were made by the dozens as 
screaming headlines of the company’s 
news sheet recounted the heroic deeds 
of the guests. The genuine hospitality 
displayed by the young, hard-hitting 
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Hospitality Headquarters 


1.—Jokn E. Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y. Seated, left to right: Walter J. Richter, 
Richard C. Smith, president, and Baldwin 
Smith. Standing, left to right: William F. 
Mueller, Jack Sabean, Herbert L. Hunn, 
W. B. Richter. 


2.—H. P. Smith Paper Co., Chicago. Rear 
row, left to right: Ed. Schoenthaler, sales 
manager, Jack Pendexter, Alex Stoyanor. 
Front row, left to right: President Carr 
Sherman, Jim Schofield, Roger Emertz, 
Earl Townsend. 

3.—H. J. Mayer & Sons Co., Chicago. 
Seated, left to right: W. E. Oliver, C. A. 
Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y.; H. J. 
Mayer, president, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; 
R. C. Banfield, Banfield Bros. Packing Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. Standing, left to right: Ken- 
neth Graves, Northern Packing Co., Grand 
Forks, N. D.; S. A. Mayer and J. O. 
Strigle, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; C. E. 
Swenke, S. & J. Meat Co., Portland, Ore.; 
H. J. Mayer, jr., H. J. Mayer & Sons Co.; 
J. D. Pepper, Pepper Packing Co., Denver, 
Colo.; S. R. Davidson, Banfield Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Tulsa, Okla.; C. E. Hammer, Elli- 
ott & Co., Duluth, Minn.; Frank A. Mayer 
and Roger Rath, H. J. Mayer & Sons Co. 
4.—Club Tee-Pak in the Drake hotel, where 
officers and representatives of Transparent 
Package Co., Chicago, entertained their 
guests. This popular spot was usually 
crowded to capacity when the convention 
was not in session. Tee-Pak men who helped 
to provide hospitality for packers included 
R. L. Atkinson, president; E. O. Johnson, 


vice president; T. T. Morrow, advertising 
manager; E. E. Northway, A. S. Davis, 
D. A. Heyne, M. L. Hofman, Q. S. Nel- 
son, D. D. Pollack, M. L. Rosenthal, L. B. 
Tauber and B. J. Wien. 

5.—May Casing Co., Chicago. Left to 
right: Sam J. Fine, manager; Sol May, 
president; Leo May, vice president, and 
Sylvan E. May, secretary. 

6.—Corn Products Sales Co., New York 
City. Left to right: H. A. Crown, G. A. 
McDonald, B. M. Morse, T. C. Clawson, 
Mike Mullin. 


7.—Aromix Corp., Chicago. Left to right: 
Julius Lipton, president; B. Ray Waite and 
Milford H. Cain, vice president. 
8.—Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
Mich. Left to right: P. T. Green, district 
sales manager; A. F. Jaumann, C. C. Van 
Dyne and William H. Dolan, divisional 
manager. 

9.—Oppenheimer Casing Co., Chicago. 
Standing: Lee Breadman. Seated, left to 
right: R. P. Rosbach, Keiffer Sausage Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Jules Ladany, Vienna 
Sausage Manufacturing Co., Chicago; 
Meyer Samler, Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
10.—John J. Dupps Co., Cincinnati. Left 
to right: R. L. McTavish, R. H. Lamping, 
John J. Dupps, president, A. L. Kreuer 
and J. A. Dupps. 

11.—The Glidden Co., Chicago. Front 
row, left to right: A. A. Levinson, Ray J. 
Seipp, Morris Dever. Rear row, left to 
right: Herman Waldman, J. L. Dickinson. 





Smith sales organization will go a long 
way towards leaving a pleasant, lasting 
impression of the 1940 convention on 
the minds of many packers. Acting as 
hosts were C. Carr Sherman, pres.; 
E. P. Schoenthaler, gen’l sales mgr.; 
Jack Pendexter, Earl Townsend, Jim 
Scofield, Roger Emertz and John 
Powell; all of the sales department. 


VILTER MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
—Many Pak-Icer customers and friends 
sought refuge from the fast convention 
pace in the Vilter rooms where they 
could relax and feel at home. Those 
who really insisted, found that it was 
possible to get some facts about the 
well-known Vilter Mfg. Co. products 
from Frank D. Kirk, general sales man- 
ager; C. J. Heinzelman, J. A. Heinzel- 
man, Dean Perham and F. T. Blum. 


KOLD-HOLD MFG. CO., Lansing, 
Mich.—Celebrating their first active 
participation in the convention, Kold- 
Hold not only had an exhibit that set 
a new pace in displays but also enter- 
tained their many packer friends in 
their hospitality headquarters. E. A. 
Thiele, Frank Hoag and R. C. Mitchell 
dispensed hospitality when not on the 
exhibition floor. 

AMERICAN CAN CO., New York 
City—It was a successful convention 
as far as the “Canco” headquarters 
were concerned. Visitors were numer- 
ous and many of them took advantage 
of the opportunity to obtain informa- 
tion on problems of meat canning and 
merchandising. Guests were met and 


entertained by E. G. Weimer, H. A. 
Pinney, J. E. Baechle, M. A. Whalen, 
W. H. Richardson, J. M. Nicoll, L. G. 
Weimer, W. J. Mullaley, D. W. Peter- 
son, W. C. Schultz, M. P. Cortilet, H. M. 
Nicholls and Charles Fago of the Canco 
staff. 


NIAGARA BLOWER CO., Buffalo, 
N. Y.—Paul Schoepflin, president of 
Niagara Blower Co., well known in the 
industry as an expert in air condition- 
ing, was assisted in greeting visitors 
at the firm’s hospitality headquarters 
by O. F. Gilliam, K. E. Wolcott, R. S. 
Jones, N. L. Baker and J. A. Stacy. 
The company was one of the pioneers 
in the development of air-conditioned 
smokehouses and unit coolers. Its offi- 
cers are extremely optimistic that mod- 
ern, efficient equipment will be used by 
packers in expanding volume. Many 
packers consulted with the company’s 
experienced and efficient engineering 
and sales staff. 


INTERSTATE FOLDING BOX CO., 
Middletown, O.—The Interstate delega- 
tion to the convention, headed by vice- 
president T. W. Ross and assisted by 
G. G. Kamerer, W. C. Hurd and J. E. 
Greenslade, provided refreshments for 
guests amid surroundings in which 
packers could relax and discuss their 
lard problems. 

LIQUID CARBONIC CORP., Chi- 
cago.—Exponents of “Red Diamond” 
dry ice—Charles T. Longaker and 
Robert Matthei—both of whom have 
had considerable experience in efficient 
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application of their company’s products 
to the meat packing field, entertained 
guests on behalf of the firm at head- 
quarters in the Drake. Refreshments 
were provided for visitors. The com- 
pany’s work in studying the use of 
carbon dioxide gas in “ripening” meat 
and through a fellowship at Michigan 
State college brought forth a great deal 
of interested comment. 

HEEKIN CAN CO., Cincinnati, O.— 
The Heekin delegation to the conven- 
tion—Donald J. Heekin, Wilbur H. 
Turner, C. A. Rolfes and J. G. Cahill— 
welcomed their many friends in the in- 
dustry at headquarters in the Drake. 
This company has done outstanding 
work in developing lard cans and other 
metal containers for meats and meat 
products and serves many meat packers 
in all parts of the country. The firm’s 
headquarters are always a meeting 
place for prominent people in the in- 
dustry. 

MOTOR PRODUCTS CORP., North 
Chicago, I1l—This company, a division 
of Motor Products Corp. of Detroit, 
Mich., displayed a single and a double 
unit of the new Deepfreeze domestic 
and commercial frosted food storage 
units. The headquarters were in charge 
of George W. Hobson and a _ very 
capable youngster, Geo. W. Hobson, jr., 
age 14. 

A. E. STALEY MFG. CO., Decatur, 
Ill—The Staley suite was in very 
capable hands as usual, and the gra- 
cious hospitality there was appreciated 
by many visitors at the convention. 
Guests were well taken care of and 
advised about the merits of Staley sau- 





sage flour. Many of the sales staff and 
others connected with the firm, such as 
distributors, were present. The group 
was headed by A. R. Staley, manager 
of the Soya flour division, Decatur, 
D. J. Braun, W. G. Howe and J. N. Van 
Allsburg of the sales staff of the Soya 
flour division of A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 
Also present were J. Max Weyer and 
Jack Haug of Van Loan & Co., Inc, 
New York City; H. K. Hirsch, secre- 
tary, and Ronald H. Marks, vice presi- 
dent, of Enterprise, Inc., Dallas, Tex.; 
B. R. McArdle, A. P. Voaden, Martin 
Hanley, Charles Lee and L. R. Wagen- 
seller of Thomson & Taylor Co. 


VAN LOAN & CO., New York City. 
—Max Weyer, head of the Van Loan 
Co., New York, and his well known 
western representative, Jack Haug, 
carried the message of Van Loan sea- 
sonings to packers and sausage manu- 
facturers—visitors at the firm’s head- 
quarters in the Knickerbocker hotel. 
Much information was passed on to 
guests regarding manufacturing and 
processing methods. Every packer seek- 
ing information agreed he obtained an 
abundance of very helpful and valuable 
assistance from his visit to the Van 
Loan rooms. 


BRAND BROS., New York City.— 
Leo Brand, president, made his usual 
friendly contacts at the convention and 
upheld the firm’s reputation for hearty 
hospitality. He discussed with visitors 
the merits and features of the Brand 
insulated steel revolving track smoke- 
houses, rotary bake ovens and gas fired 
cooking tanks. Jesse Brand, now in 
war torn China, where he supervises the 
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firm’s Tientsin plant, sent his regards 
to his many friends in the meat packing 
industry. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., New York 
City—Johns-Manville hosts, R. E. 
Hinchliff, Chicago, and J. F. Stone, 
New York, were hosts this year to many 
packer visitors. The geniality and help- 
fulness of these two men in explaining 
the complete line of Johns-Manville in- 
sulation, roofing, waterproofing, tran- 
site pipe and power plant specialties 
made their rooms one of the most popu- 
lar at the convention. 

IDENTIFICATION, INC., Chicago. 
—The progress made to develop “Zipp” 
casings in the meat packing field, both 
in use and applications, was explained 
to visitors at the company’s hospitality 
headquarters by President James H. 
Wells, sales manager Mike Leis and 
production manager Carl Snyder. Lis- 
tening to the experiences of Mr. Wells, 
who is a world-traveler from ’way back, 
together with the practical sausage and 
meat manufacturing information dis- 
pensed by the capable Mr. Leis, kept 
visitors entertained at all times. Re- 
freshments were provided. 

BERTH. LEVI & CO., Chicago and 
New York.—With comfort and hospi- 
tality provided under the direction of 
vice presidents David A. Weill and Mar- 
tin D. Levy, and with fine foods and 
refreshments available to all comers, 
the Berth. Levi headquarters in the 
Knickerbocker hotel were well attended. 
This seems to be one of those places 
to which people gravitate naturally, 
and where they are made so com- 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Our grandmothers used whole sides of 
bacon cured on their own farms or on 
the farms of relatives or friends. For 
keeping, they were hung in the “‘cellar- 
way” sewed in cotton cloth bags. 

Our mothers purchased bacon slabs 
from the butcher—usually 2 to 10 
pounds, depending upon the family’s 
size—and kept them wrapped in oiled 
paper in a cool place. The slicing was 
done at home, while the skillet was heat- 
ing, and it was a pretty difficult job to 
regulate the thickness of slices. 

Today, women prefer to buy their ba- 
con fresh as needed, all trimmed, uni- 
formly sliced and ready for use. 

During the past five years, the sliced 
bacon production under Federal Inspec- 
tion has increased at the rate of about 
12% annually. In fact, during July of 
this year, 30,525,151 pounds of bacon 
were sliced—more than during any other 
previous month. 

Obviously, sliced bacon is gaining in 
popularity, and it means bigger profits 
for packers. 


Bacon Must Have Eye Appeal 

Any up-to-date meat shop will have half 
a dozen different brands of bacon dis- 
played and if you question the pro- 
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prietor, he will tell you that the fastest 
selling brands have a natural, rich, red 
color with healthy looking fat. 

Your bacon may be the best in the 
world, with a flavor that reminds one of 
the outdoors on a tangy autumn day, 
but unless it has eye appeal, the public 
will pass it up and the meat merchants 
will have difficulty moving very much 
of it. 

To preserve its color and fine appear- 
ance, bacon should not be “‘sharp”’ frozen 
for slicing and then allowed to thaw out. 
In addition to even temperature, bacon 
should not be subjected to much hand- 
ling nor too much exposure to the air. 
That means that time from store room 
to package should be cut to a minimum. 


U. S. Cuts Costs 29 to 35% 
With a modern U. S. Heavy Duty 
Bacon Slicer, you can speed up produc- 
tion and cut your costs just about one- 
third. Only 20 seconds need elapse 
between slicer and package, according 
to stop-watch tests made recently in one 
of the leading bacon packaging plants. 
The U. S. slices any thickness and 
takes bacon slabs up to 27” long, 1314” 
wide and 4” thick. It shingles the slices 
so evenly onto a conveyor that groupers, 


(Advertisement) 


Bacon Packing Room in 
American Packing Co. Plant 
St. Louis, Mo. 





YES, rucne's MONEY IN SLICED BACON! 


scalers and packers have no occasion to 
rearrange slices or touch the bacon. 
Generally speaking, scalers do not find it 
necessary to add more than an occasional 
slice. 

This efficient unit will keep a produc- 
tion line of 12 to 16 workers busy, de- 
livering up to 8,000 pounds in an 8-hour 
day. It can also be used to slice as little 
as 1,000 pounds a day, accommodating 
3 or 4 workers. For any plant with a 
sliced bacon output of 5,000 pounds a 
week or more, this is a very profitable 
investment. 


For Smaller Outputs 

If your combined demand for sliced 
bacon, dried beef and boneless meats is 
less than 5,000 pounds a week, inves- 
tigate the U. S. Model 150-B which 
takes meats up to 24” long, 914” wide 
and 534” high. It slices and stacks any 
thickness from jj’ to 54’’._ By using the 
Conveyor, this versatile unit will also 
slice and shingle meats. 


Actual performance records of U. S. 
Heavy Duty units in various size 
plants are given in an illustrated 
catalog. Send for copy to U. S. Slic- 
ing Machine Co., La Porte, Ind. 
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fortable they are glad they came. 
Others of the Berth. Levi staff, includ- 
ing Al Byk, Mike Baker, N. B. Berko- 
witz, W. C. Ragals, Duke Reichenbach, 
E. Hertz, Al Freud and Leonard Weill, 
all did their share in greeting the many 
friends of the company. 

VISKING CORP., Chicago. — The 
“Weeny Witch” held full sway at 
Visking’s headquarters, and the carni- 
val atmosphere and Halloween decora- 
tions created a spirit of gayety into 
which all visitors entered. Even the 
company’s hostesses, whose duty was 
to look after the comfort and enter- 
tainment of guests, were costumed in 
keeping with the room’s decorations. 
Souvenir pictures of guests, as well as 
souvenir key chains, were presented to 
visitors. Pin ball games and other 
amusement devices were available for 
the entertainment of visitors, and many 
spirited contests between packers were 
held to record high scores on the vari- 
ous machines. Representing the com- 
pany at the convention were E. O. 
Freund, Howard R. Medici, Gustav 
Freund, E. J. Marum, William R. Hem- 
rich, L. E. Houck, K. W. Chapman, 
H. R. DeCressey, H. A. Lotka, J. B. 
Frank, B. S. McCoy, H. W. Braun, 
D. G. Roberts, C. W. Whitford, .A. S. 
Houston, H. A. Lindsay, J. D. Foran, 
C. A. Pemberton, H. J. Elliott and 
others of the company staff. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 
MFG. CO., Bloomfield, N. J—A hearty 
welcome was given the packers at the 
Westinghouse hospitality headquarters, 
one of the most popular at the con- 
vention this year. H. J. Hoffman, K. L. 
Bonnell and Lou Menges explained to 





Hospitality Headquarters 


1.—The Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago.— 
Front row, left to right: John Allbright 
and Dr. A. O. Lundell. Rear, left to right: 
W. G. Summerville, Oscar Johnson and 
W. C. Codling, all of the Albany Packing 
Co., Albany, N. Y.; H. K. Gilman and 
F. W. Hagerman, Tobin Packing Co., Ft. 
Dodge, Ia., and Norman J. Allbright. 
2.—Griffith Laboratories, Chicago.—Front 
row, left to right: A. J. Ryan, R. F. Stutz, 
E. L. Griffith, president; F. W. Griffith, 
vice president, and R. G. Denton. Rear row, 
left to right: R. R. Dwyer, S. E. Strahan, 
C. A. Wood, Lewis W. Levy, W. C. Young, 
Al Lovell and L. E. McCrath. 


3.—A small section of the hospitality 
headquarters of the Tenderay department, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. The 
photograph was taken at the cocktail party 
held by the company on Monday evening 
preceding the annual dinner dance. Repre- 
sentatives of the company present at the 
convention included H. J. Hoffman, K. L. 
Bonnell and Lou Menges. 

4.—Visking Corporation, Chicago. — 
Front row, left to right: J. B. Frank, H. 
A. Lotka, Howard R. Medici, vice presi- 
dent; Ed. J. Marum, sales supervisor; H. 
W. Braun, B. S. McCoy and D. G. Rob- 
erts. Rear row, left to right: C. W. Whit- 
ford, A. S. Houston, H. R. De Cressey, 
H. A. Lindsay, J. D. Foran, K. W. Chap- 
man, C. A. Pemberton, W. R. Hemrich, 
advertising manager; and H. J. Elliott. 


5.—American Can Co., New York City.— 


Seated, left to right: M. P. Cortelet, W. C. 
Schultz, J. E. Baechle, F. A. Kreutzer. 
Standing, left to right: E. G. Weimer, H. 
M. Nicholls, M. A. Whalen, Law Weimer, 
H. C. Carlson. 


6.—Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. Left to 
right: W. B. Rorison, C. I. Elliott and 
E. A. Bailey. 

7.—Independent Casing Co., Chicago. 
Standing: Herbert W. Strauss, Irwin L. 
Hirsch, Charles S. Stohrer, Herbert J. 
Altheimer. Seated, left to right: Charles 
A. Raynor, treasurer; Lawrence W. Pfael- 
zer, vice president; and Sam Isaac. 


8.—J. S. Hoffman Co., Chicago. Left to 
right: J. W. Klapper, M. E. Bush, F. C. 
Bergman, L. Holladay, Harry I. Hoffman, 
J. E. Staren, F. J. Moch. 


9.—Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse Co., 
Chicago. Seated, left to right: M. A. Grot- 
haus, J. H. Edmondson, W. A. Kopke, W. 
A. Krom. Standing, D. H. Murphy. 


10.—Millprint Products, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Seated, left to right: Albert Frey, 
L. A. Frey & Sons, New Orleans, La., Mrs. 
J. Baker, Mrs. J. Burns, Earl Noble. 
Standing, left to right: Elmer Roh, Jim 
Baker, J. Burns, Russ Faulkner. 
11.—Interstate Folding Box Co., Middle- 
town, O. Left to right: Vice-president T. 
W. Ross, G. B. Kamerer, J. E. Greenslade, 
W. C. Hurd. 

12.—Johns-Manville Corp., New York. 
J. F. Stone (left) and G. E. Hinchliff. 








their many visitors how aging always 
makes beef tenderer and how the Ten- 
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deray process works with nature to 
speed up the process. The guests were 
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1.—Sylvania Industrial Corp. Seated, left 
to right: Geo. Smale, Wm. Weiss, Jerry 
Akin, sales manager; Bob Blumer. Stand- 
ing, left to right: Virgil Winken, W. H. 
Dunn, Paul A. Schuster, Herman Davis, 
H. C. Homer. 


2.—Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago. Front 
row, left to right: H. A. Hughes, William 
B. Durling, president, and Joe Graf. Rear 
row, left to right: Irving Zeiler, T. L. 
Allen, Ray Beerend, J. W. McKoane and 
Vernon Berry. 

3.—Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., Hag- 
erstown, Md. Left to right: Stanley Bald- 
win,, J. V. Jamison, jr., president, and 
J. V. Jamison, III. 

4.—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, IIl. 
Seated, left to right: Max Weyer, Van 
Loan & Co., New York City; Rol Staley, 
sales manager, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; A. 
P. Voaden, Thomson & Taylor, Chicago. 
Standing, left to right: J. N. Van Allsburg, 
W. G. Howe and P. J. Braun, all of A. 
E. Staley Mfg. Co., and H. E. Schneider 
and R. E. Cox of Armour and Company. 


5.—Afral Corp., New York City. Front 
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Hospitality Headquarters 


row, left to right: Mrs. Louis Fein, Louis 
Fein, and Mrs. Frank Kasten, president. 
Second row, left to right: Earl H. Giles, 
R. W. Morris, sales manager, Bernard 
Roehm. 

6.—Niagara Blower Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Left to right: B. Mistroffsky, Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Co.; Robert Maithei, Liquid 
Carbonic Corp.; John A. Stacy, Niagara 
Blower Co. Standing, left to right: K. E. 
Wolcott and R. S. Jones, Niagara Blower 
Co. 

7.—Preservaline Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Rear row, left to right: Hans Daube and 
Louis Rosmarin, Preservaline Mfg. Co.; W. 
H. Sweet, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Co.; 
Ted Brown, Andrew J. Schnell, E. W. Gish 
and Lee Kenyon, Preservaline. Front row, 
left to right: William Manning, Kuhner 
Packing Co., Muncie, Ind.; Earl Rein, Pre- 
servaline; H. W. Tohtz, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Nick Miller, American Packing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


8.—Identification, Inc., Chicago. Left to 
right: Carl Snyder, James H. Wells, presi- 
dent, and Mike J. Leis, sales manager. 





9.—Sayer & Co., Inc., New York City. 
Left to right: Paul Rosenfeld, manager; 
Louis R. Hausman, K. M. Georgi, M. J. 
Salzman, sales manager; N. A. Eyler and 
Edward Feith. 

10.—Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, O. Left 
to right: J. G. Cahill, Wilbur Turner and 
C. A. Rolfes. 


11.—Berth Levi & Co., Inc., Chicago. 
Standing, left to right: J. A. Olesky, J. A. 
Olesky Packing Co., Tallmadge, O.; N. B. 
Berkowitz, David A. Weill, Wm. C. Ragals, 
Duke Reichenbach, E. Hertz, Al Byk, Leon- 
ard Weill and Al Freud, Berth Levi & Co. 
Seated at table, left to right: Wm. Haber- 
mann, Habermann Provision Co., Cleve- 
land, O.; John Eyerman, J. Fred Schmidt 
Packing Co., Columbus, O. 
12.—The Globe Co., Chicago. Front row, 
left to right: L. J. McQueen, Mrs. C. H. 
Dodge, C. H. Dodge, president; Miss Ruth 
Nelson. Second row, left to right: Harry 
McConnell, Frank J. Bilek, Jake Lissner 
and W. D. Moorhead. Third row, left to 
right: Kent Tomlinson, Richard A. Hawley, 
Leo R. McQueen and J. F. Moorhead. 





more than enthusiastic over this pro- 
cess because it offers the industry an 
opportunity of doing a bigger business 
than ever before. The Westinghouse 
cocktail party was one of the highlights 
of the convention. The expert way in 
which everything was handled, from the 
reception to refreshments, made this 
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party one to be remembered by guests. 

SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CORP., 
New York City.—Sylvania Sylphcase 
hospitality headquarters were again 
one of the most popular spots at the 
convention. A very helpful and genial 
staff, headed by sales manager R. G. 
“Jerry” Akin, answered many sausage 


The 


and meat packaging questions. Visitors 
were told about Sylvania’s new “Sylph- 
Thin” lightweight casing, designed es- 
pecially for pre-processed meats requir- 
ing a strong, lightweight and eye ap- 
pealing dress. This new. casing at- 
tracted attention because it has trans- 
parency and sheen and adds to the 
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attractive appearance of products such 
as loaves, hams, picnics, ete. The 
firm was represented by Mr. Akin, 
G. W. Smale, H. M. Davis, R. A. 
Blumer, H. C. Homer, P. A. Schuster, 
W. A. Weiss, H. A. Hansen, W. Dunn 
and V. Winkler. 


SAYER & CO., New York, N. Y.— 
There was always plenty of activity in 
the Sayer headquarters at the Drake 
this year. Veterans in the casing field, 
the Sayer staff rendered assistance to 
its industry friends as well as greeting 
them in good fellowship. The firm’s tra- 
dition of ready hospitality was upheld 
by Paul Rosenfeld, who took over be- 
cause David Rosenblatt was detained 
on business in New York. He was as- 
sisted by Edward Faih, Kurt Georgi, 
William A. Eyler, Abraham Schwamm 
and Louis R. Housman. 

DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO., 
INC., Saint Clair, Mich.—Their head- 
quarters in the Drake this year were 
busier than ever before. Visitors, ap- 
preciating the years of experience the 
Diamond Crystal salt representatives 
have had in solving their food flavor 
problems, found the staff more than 
anxious to cooperate with them. They 
were W. H. Dolan, P. T. Green, C. C. 
Van Dyne, J. T. Conklin, L. M. Fitz- 
hugh, A. F. Jaumann and his lovely 
wife, Aline Jaumann, who was always 
entering wholeheartedly into the spirit 
of things. 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New 
York City—A hearty welcome was 
given to packers and sausage manu- 
facturers who stopped to visit at the 
Corn Products’ Cerelose hospitality 
rooms at the Drake hotel. The firm’s 
traditional hospitality was upheld by 
that veteran of conventions, Dr. J. H. 
Buchanan, as well as by George A. 
McDonald, B. M. Morse, J. M. Krno 
and H. A. Crown, all well known in 
the meat packing industry. The visitors 
appreciated the assistance and informa- 
tion they received from these experts in 
solving many of their problems and 
made this one of the most popular 
rooms at the convention. 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL 
CO., Cambridge, Mass.—Mason_ T. 
Rogers, sales manager of Cry-O-Vac 
division of Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., assisted by John Cross and Ben- 
jamin A. Fairbanks, did their usual 
fine job of welcoming the visitors to 
their hospitality headquarters at the 
Drake. They found the packer visitors 
very much interested in the Cry-O-Vac 
method of packaging, which prevents 
dehydration, spoilage and _ rancidity. 
Everyone visiting the Cry-O-Vac ex- 
hibit and headquarters admitted the 
presentation was one of the most inter- 
esting at the convention. 

THE CONTINENTAL CAN CO., 
New York City.—Hospitality head- 
quarters of this firm were always 
crowded with packers who came to 
greet friends and learn of the latest 
equipment and methods for the canning 
department. Continental Can’s staff 
were perfect hosts to both old friends 
and those who visited their hospitality 
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headquarters for the first time. Guests 
were entertained by vice president A. V. 
Crary, J. P. Louderman, P. O. White, 
E. J. O’Connor and John Fenn of the 
staff. 


F. C. ROGERS CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—Harry Lax, the courteous, soft spoken 
representative of this firm, was a very 
busy man. His hospitality rooms and 
his party at the annual dinner dance at 
the Knickerbocker hotel were huge suc- 
cesses. Many of the industry’s leading 
figures visited his rooms. 


PURE CARBONIC CO., New York 
City.—Pure Carbonic (Dry Ice) was 
well represented at the convention. 
Visitors to the company’s headquarters 
at the Drake were given complete in- 
formation on methods of using dry ice 
for refrigerating boxed and barreled 
meats and in horizontal and vertical 
bunkers in refrigerated trucks and rail- 
road cars. E. R. Lawrence, executive 
vice president of the company, was 
assisted in greeting the visitors by 
G. C. Cusack, vice president, New York; 
C. W. King, district manager, Chicago; 
R. N. Cross, assistant sales manager, 
Chicago; Robert Peters, sales manager, 
Kansas City; E. P. Mitchell, John 
Walker, George Weed, Earl Tomberlin 
and Claude T. Hunt, all of the sales 
department. 

PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Lee Kenyon, sales manager, 
was the genial host at the popular Pre- 
servaline headquarters. He was as- 
sisted by a staff of experts who did 
their usual fine job of greeting the visi- 
tors. Packers always look forward to 
visiting the ‘“Presco” rooms because 
they know that out of this firm’s 60 
years of experience supplying meat 
packers and sausage manufacturers 
with curing, seasoning and other proc- 
essing materials, they can get much 
helpful advice to aid them in solving 
their problems, Assisting Mr. Kenyon 
were Ted Brown, Ed. Gisch, Bill 
Scheyer, Hans Daube, John Dier, Andy 
Schnell, O. E. Monteith, Karl Rein, 
Charles Warmbold, Louis Rosmarin, 
Paul Schmidt and Selvyn Rubin of the 
staff. 


MILPRINT, INC., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
This was the fourteenth convention at 
which Milprint has maintained hospi- 
tality headquarters. Attractive displays 
about their headquarters told a visual 
story of the excellence of Milprint 
wrapped packages. Each year Milprint 
has brought a new packaging develop- 
ment to the convention. This year’s 
contribution was Pliofilm Mil-o-Seal 
meat wrap. An actual demonstration 
of packaging in Mil-o-Seal was given 
by Miss Agnes Plevak, the Pliofilm 
Mil-o-Seal girl, who has been featured 
in the advertising copy on this product. 
In attendance at the headquarters were 
J. A. Baker, manager meat packing 
division; G. Willard Meyer, advertising 
manager; Jack E. Burns, W. D. Bain, 
John Sevick, Warren Anderson and 
Russell E. Faulkner. Ably assisting 
these were E. B. Brewster and H. R. 
McCleary of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., PHofilm Division. 








BROKERS 


Following their custom of long years’ 
standing, Chicago provision brokers 
held open house during the entire time 
the convention was in session, to en- 
tertain old friends and welcome the 
newcomers who appear on the scene 
each year as the younger generation 
begins to take over the burden. 


D. J. GALLAGHER, Inc.—In suite 
920, Dan Gallagher and his aggressive 
organization were on hand at all hours, 
while Mrs. Gallagher dropped in oc- 
casionally to visit with old friends. Joe 
Walsh, strutting as befits a proud young 
father, assisted in dispensing good 
cheer and refreshments, as did Joe 
Murphy, Roy Norris and Frank Landy. 
This organization has served as a train- 
ing school for many of the present 
members of the brokerage fraternity, 
and most of them dropped in for a 
short visit. 


HESS-STEPHENSON' CO.— Ray 
Stephenson and Stan Hess had their 
usual genial welcome for all visitors. 
Ed Hess and George Dunlap, jr., 
younger members of the staff, helped 
to entertain the constant procession of 
local and visiting packers. Ray deserves 
special credit for his efforts as the 
perfect host, to blend his tenor voice 
late one night with the not-so-good 
voices of some of the late callers. 


E. G. JAMES COMPANY.—The 
E. G. James Company had spacious 
quarters, where a delicious local brand 
of hot frankfurts and other refresh- 
ments were served. Ed James, Milton 
Mackin and Ray Williams had a hearty 
welcome for all their friends. Clay Hud- 
son, Clark Johnson, Joe Duschinsky 
and all the younger members of the 
staff were also on hand to help. This 
organization also has trained many of 
the present generation of provision 
brokers. 


LACY LEE, INC.—Lacy Lee and 
Claxton Lee welcomed their many 
friends, assisted by their affable and 
courteous brother, Charley Lee. Dayton 
Ivins was also in the receiving line. 
The war has cramped Charley’s style 
as a traveler somewhat but, whether 
in Timbuctoo or Hoboken, he manages 
to be back in Chicago each year for 
the convention. Mrs. Lacy Lee and Mrs. 
Charles Lee also dropped in to renew 
acquaintance with some of their old 
friends. 


ODELL & WHITTING.—One of the 
interesting features of any convention 
is a visit to the quarters of Barney 
Odell and George Whitting. Visitors 
are always assured of a hearty welcome 
and an amusing story. Gordon Austin 
and Doyne Nickerson, of the younger 
generation, helped entertain guests. 
The photographer was fortunate in 
meeting in these hospitality head- 
quarters another younger member of 
the staff, gorgeous Dorothy O’Kelly, 
who has since been selected as one of 
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“TEE-PAK” is a Profit Pack 


FOR 


Boneless Smoked Ham 


Your Boneless Smoked Ham in ‘“TEE-PAK” makes 
possible more center slices to sell at a higher price. 
This new modern type ham stays fresh longer, tastes 
better and sells faster. It is the ideal ham which can 
be purchased by the consumer whole or half. That's 
why sales-minded packers find ‘“TEE-PAK” the per- 
fect answer for a package that not only protects 
and identifies but also promotes the products it cov- 
ers. It is easier to slice and finds a ready market 
among dealers and restaurants. 


DINNER 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 
1019 West 35th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO. OF CANADA, LTD. HARVEY LITTLE & COMPANY, PTY., LTD. 
203 Terminal Building, Toronto, Ontario, Canado George Street, Union House, Sydney, Australia pay See ye 

LOCKYERS (SAPITAW) LTD. WATSON BROS. py Patent No. 19595 
10-12 Pall Mall, Liverpool 3, England 516 Gallowgate, Glasgow, Scotland ED and other paten 
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Convention 


Personalities 








Carl Fischer and John Humphrey, 
models of teamwork from the Henry 
Fischer Packing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
made their usual careful study of all 
the booths in the convention exhibit 
halls. 


Fred Flynn, sales manager of the 
Ham Boiler Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., 
visited this year with his many packer 
friends. He had with him his very 
charming wife. Fred mentioned that she 
was an excellent cook, which made us 
wonder if that would explain his well 
rounded figure. 


Alfred P. Kingston, well known 
packinghouse engineer of the firm of 
A. P. & E. P. Kingston, attended the 
convention this year for the first time 
in many years. Mr. Kingston’s family 
have been engineers from the early 
days and three generations of the fam- 
ily have been engaged in construction 
and engineering. Early experience in 
milk, canning and bottling fields has 
been further applied to the meat pack- 
ing industry and they have for some 
20 years worked with the packers in 
applying the latest mechanical, steam 
and power, refrigeration, waste dis- 
posal and other equipment developed 
for industry purposes. 


John J. Coyne, Chicago manager of 
Worcester Salt Co., was missed by his 
many friends this year due to illness. 
It is the first convention Mr. Coyne 
has missed since the very first one 
held in Chicago many years ago. Packer 
and sausage manufacturer friends, not 
seeing him at the Worcester Salt ex- 
hibit phoned the local office and sent 
their best wishes for speedy recovery. 


A. E. Hayes, president, and E. T. 
Miller of Hately Bros. added another 
convention to their long list. 

F. D. Wetzel of the Jourdan Process 
Cooker Co., Chicago, found it impossible 
to attend the convention due to the 
press of business. 

John Klass, who has done such a 
good job introducing Palco wool in- 
sulation to the industry, was missed at 
the convention. He had to attend to 
out of town duties. 


Theodore Weil, president, Weil Pack- 
ing Co., Evansville, Ind., who received 
his gold Institute award last year for 
50 years of service in the meat packing 
industry, was back for this year’s con- 
vention looking hale and hearty as ever. 
He was accompanied by Leon Weil, gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


Birthdays seemed to be popular at 
this year’s convention. Mrs. S. Dillon 
Foss, wife of S. Dillon Foss of Nichols- 
Foss Packing Co., Bay City, Mich., 
celebrated hers on October 22. 

One of the busiest men at this year’s 
convention was genial Dr. Buchanan, 
manager of the meat packing division 
for the Corn Products Sales Co. As 
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usual, between the Corn Products hos- 
pitality headquarters and floor exhibit, 
he had his hands full explaining to the 
many visitors the merits of Cerelose 
for maintaining proper color in meat 
products. 

C. T. Lenzke, owner, of C. T. Lenzke 
& Co., Detroit, manufacturers of the 
well-known Perfection ham molds, cyl- 
inders, meat loaf molds and other 
products for filling luncheon meats, as 
well as the new improved ham press 
and meat shaping press, was seen often 
during the convention talking to pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers about 
the durability of his equipment. He had 
the horizontal meat shaping press on 
display in the Tee-Pak Club. Mr. 
Lenzke has been in the business for a 
good many years, both as a plant oper- 
ating executive and manufacturer, and 
has many acquaintances in the in- 
dustry. 


Fred C. Cahn, of 
stockinette fame, 
was kept so busy 
by the rush of 
business that he 
found time to visit 
the Drake for only 
a short while one 
afternoon. Seemed 
funny not seeing 
Fred’s face more 
often because he is 
always in demand 

by his friends. 





Albert Schultz, newly appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of Fried & Reine- 
man Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for- 
warded his regrets at not being able to 
attend the convention this year. 


The extensive display of equipment 
caught the appreciative eye of William 
J. Chabot, retail operator of North- 
borough, Mass., who happened to be 
in the city with Mrs. Chabot and dropped 
in at the Drake to view the displays. 
Mr. Chabot makes his own sausage and 
smoked meat products. 


Among the new faces around the con- 
vention halls this year was that of 
A. F. Kaptuller, of the Kaptuller En- 
gineering Co., Chicago. This concern 
has developed a new protector knife 
tension spring for increasing efficiency 
of grinder plates and knives, and ac- 
ceptance has already exceeded original 
expectations. We’ll be seeing a lot more 
of Mr. Kaptuller as time goes on. 

This makes the 27th packers’ con- 
vention for W. H. Turner of the Heekin 
Can Co., Cincinnati. C. A. Rolfe and 
J. C. Cahill, also representing Heekin, 
teamed up to make an especially effec- 
tive combination, aided by Donald 
Heekin. 

Charles Christman, who has repre- 
sented the West Carrollton Parchment 
Co., West Carrollton, O., at the packers’ 
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convention for a long span of years, 
was unable to attend this year. Mr. 
Christman suffered an unfortunate ac- 
cident a few months ago and is spending 
most of his time at home recuperating. 

Ike Duffey and John Duffey, who co- 
direct activities of the I. Duffey & Sons 
livestock order buying firm, did a good 
job of eluding photographers but man- 
aged to make many packer contacts 
regardless. 


R. C. (“Bob”) Wothe and George H. 
Rohling, the Keystone Gelatin’s famous 
sales team, did their usual good job of 
welcoming the visitors at their exhibit 
and hospitality rooms this year. “Bob” 
proudly exhibited his daughter’s pic- 
ture to all at their rooms and everyone 
agreed she was a beautiful child. Mrs. 
Rohling helped entertain the visitors 
this year. 

J. V. Jamison, jr., president of 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., and his 
internationally known polo playing son, 
J. V. Jamison, III (a 5-goal man) were 
seen with their very close friend, “Pete” 
Henschein, another well known figure. 
Incidentally, J. V. Jamison, jr., was an 
important figure in Maryland polo a 
few years ago himself, in addition to 
being one of the country’s outstanding 
baseball figures. 

J. V. Jamison, jr., president of Jami- 
son Cold Storage Door Co., and E. J. 
Ward, vice president of United Cork 
Companies, were together again as in 
the past—two real men who have been 
attending the meat packers’ conventions 
ever since they began. 

D. J. Harrison, secretary and treas- 
urer, and W. E. Oliver, general man- 
ager, C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, 
N. Y., were back again this year en- 
joying the convention more than ever. 
Both men brought their wives with 
them as is their custom and the latter 
enjoyed the social and the business 
activities with their husbands. 


We hear that Paul H. Schoepflin, 
president, the Niagara Blower Co., has 
recently purchased a lovely new home 
in Scarsdale, N. Y. Overlooking one of 
the country’s most beautiful parkways, 
the Hutchinson river parkway, the home 
is surrounded by eighteen oak trees. 
We know that Mr. Schoepfiin will enjoy 
his new home and wish him continued 
success. 


R. C. Smith, president, John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y., ar- 
rived a day late at the convention but 
made up for it by making it a point 
to greet all of his old packer friends 
and give some of the other members of 
the industry the “reasons why” on his 
Buffalo equipment. He introduced his 
son, Baldwin, to the industry at the 
convention this year. 


Mrs. A. M. Kasten, of the Afral Corp., 
New York City, did an excellent job of 
receiving visitors at the company’s 
hospitality headquarters. Her excep- 
tional ability to make guests perfectly 
at ease and intelligently help them with 
their business problems made a big hit 
with visitors. 


For the first time since most of us 
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can remember, H. D. Oppenheimer of 
the Oppenheimer Casing Co., failed to 
attend. His sons, Edward and Seymour, 
did a fine job of carrying on the family 
traditions, however. 

Kent Tomlinson, of the Roto-Cut di- 
vision of The Globe Co., Chicago, is 
quite a traveler. He has worn out three 
cars in the past year calling on packers 
and extolling the advantages of his 
equipment. 

“Bill” Mullalley, American Can Co., 
retired, was on hand for the convention 
as usual, with but one difference—his 
customary “hard hat” was replaced by 
a felt. 

R. H. Marks, vice-president, and H. K. 


Hirsch, secretary, Enterprise, Inc., well- 
known packer suppliers of Dallas, Tex., 
kept their record for convention at- 
tendance clear, although the visit of 
each could well be described as a “fly- 
ing trip.” Neither, because of the press 
of business, could remain for the com- 
plete event but, with the limitless 
energy that characterizes both, man- 
aged to crowd in five days’ handshaking 
in half the time. For a time it looked 
as if the visit of Mr. Hirsch might be 
shortened when his car burned out a 
bearing at Decatur, Ill., but a kindly 
and competent garage man got him on 
his way toward Chicago again in record 
time. Mr. Marks is reported to be ready- 








‘THIS dial says “When” automatically! It has photo-electric 


control an 


weighs accurately (and rapidly) batch ingredi- 


ents of varying kinds and quantities. 

Perhaps you don’t do batching or proportioning. Even so, the 
basic principle of this versatile control device may help you solve 
some other weighing or force measuring problem. Remember, it 
is accurate, rapid and automatic. It saves time and cuts costs. 

And it’s Toledo-built; more evidence of Toledo’s superior engi- 
neering knowledge and versatility. It is another of the “45,000 
Ways to Weigh”—and that’s the title of a new illustrated brochure 
that you will find interesting, helpful, and time-saving. Send for it. 
TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, Industrial Scale Division, TOLEDO, OHIO 

181 Sales and Service Offices in U.S. and Canada. 
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ing himself for a march down the center 
aisle some time in December. 


Willibald Schaefer, president Willi- 
bald Schaefer Co., St. Louis, which ren- 
dered a whale some time back, was on 
hand at the convention with Mrs. 
Schaefer and daughter Evelyn. He was 
asked frequent questions about the 
whale-rendering incident. 


Accompanied by his wife, W. H. 
Butcher, partner in the Butcher Pack- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, made the 800- 
mile trip to Chicago via automobile in 
two days, staying overnight at Rolla, 
Mo. Mr. Butcher’s name, in the light of 
his connection with the meat industry, 
has been the subject of frequent news- 
paper items. 

Fred Marlow, chief engineer, Krey 
Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., was on hand 
as usual for the sectional meeting. Mr. 
Marlow reported that the company’s 
new by-product power plant is function- 
ing perfectly and making the estimated 
savings in steam and power costs. 


Fred Krey, president, Krey Packing 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., and son J. F. Krey, 
first vice president, had planned to 
bring their wives along this year, as 
they did at the 1939 convention, but 
arrangements were changed and the 
Messrs. Krey had to come without their 
spouses. 


Paul A. Goesser, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, and Lyle Jones drove 
to the convention from New York in 
Goesser’s car, alternating at the wheel. 
They laughingly told of encountering 


| a snowstorm on the new 160-mile Penn- 





sylvania turnpike. Mr. Jones reported 
that it took them practically as long 
to drive through the city of Pittsburgh 
as to cover the entire length of the 
turnpike. 

J. H. Bryan, of Bryan Bros., West 
Point, Miss., reported that he was the 
only packer from his state attending 
the convention. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Bryan. 

“Joe” Robbins, president of Robbins 
& Burke, Inc., body builders from Cam- 
bridge, Mass., flew in from Boston by 
stratoliner to attend the packers’ eon- 
vention. To the many packers, who 
showed interest in the Robbins & Burke 
truck body line, Mr. Robbins proudly 
displayed photographs of his prize 
brown Swiss herd taken on his farm in 
Georgetown, Mass. He is breeding sheep 
and cattle and doing a real job upon his 
New England farm. It was the first time 
Robbins & Burke had exhibited at the 
convention. 


R. E. Miller of the industrial refriger- 
ation division of York Ice Machinery 
Corp., York, Pa., was an interested 
listener at the various sectional meet- 
ings. He was -a busy man during the 
convention, greeting packers and saus- 
age makers and answering their many 
queries about York equipment. 

One of the youngest attendants at 
the convention was C. E. Heinz of the 
H. T. Heinz firm, Baltimore, Md. Mr. 
Heinz is only 20 years old but is very 
active in the management of this plant. 

Two active attendants at the conven- 
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AND DID YOU KNOW THAT... 


...Women are quick to respond to the neat, 
inviting appearance of ready-to-serve meats 
when packed in attractively printed Bemis Cloth 
Bags? That this fact makes dealers glad to dis- 
play and push meats packed this pleasing way? 
That Bemis Cloth Bags save time and labor in 
ue? ~ packing because they have only one end to close 

and bottoms fill out easily? Send for samples 
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NATURALLY you want the better NATURAL casing! 
For a strictly selected casing manufactured from the best of raw 
materials and priced right, there is but one answer. 


Try MAY CASINGS for quality and service. 


MAY CASING COMPANY, INC. 


619 West 24th Place, Chicago, Illinois 

















A CASING that is a NATURAL! 


A superior sewed casing patented by Sol May i in 1912 and manufactured under 
his personal supervision. This casing has been ¢ d by those who 
want quality and progressiveness. 

It is just what you are looking for—insist upon PATENT SEWED CASINGS. 


PATENT CASING COMPANY 








617 West 24th Place, Chicago, Illinois 











tion this year were the McKelvey broth- 
ers, Charles and John. They operate the 
Southwestern Packing Co., Harlingen, 
Tex. They came by plane. 


A. Spiegel, sales manager of Lanco 
Products Corp., New York, manufac- 
turers of “Binddo” sausage flour, at- 
tended the convention. He was a very 
busy fellow meeting and greeting his 
many packer friends. 


Sylvan S. Cohen of the Air Induction 
Ice Bunker Co., Hoboken, N. J., manu- 
facturers of truck refrigeration units, 
visited the convention for the first time 
this year. He received many compli- 
ments on results packers have obtained 
from his company’s products. 


C. M. Mense, president of the Lehigh 
Safety Shoe Co., Allentown, Pa., the 
country’s leading safety shoe manu- 
facturing company, was unable to at- 
tend the convention. We hope it will 
be possible for him to attend next year’s 
convention. 

Fred Wagner, new general sales man- 
ager of Jamison Cold Storage Door Co., 
Hagerstown, Md., was enjoying every 
minute of the convention this year. He 
was a very busy fellow, along with 
J. V. Jamison, jr., Stanley Baldwin and 
J. V. Jamison, III, greeting his many 
friends in the industry and explaining 
the new hardware features on their 
line. Mr. Wagner is one of the few men 
in the United States who passed over 
the Burma road before it became the 
only supply route for Chiang Kai-Chek. 


R. R. Smith, DuPont Cellophane’s 
exhibit chief, had a pretty sore finger 
at the convention but it did not prevent 
him from carrying out his duties in a 
business or social way. Here’s hoping 
that the recovery will be a quick one. 

This was Baldwin Smith’s (son of 
R. C. Smith, president of John E. 
Smith’s Sons Co.) first meat packers’ 
convention. He was a very busy fellow 
and held up like the “chip off the old 
block.” Everyone spoke of the remark- 
able resemblance of this father and son 
team. 


For the eleventh consecutive year, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry K. Lax and Mr. and 
Mrs. Gregory Rose had their usual din- 
ner engagement in the Empire room at 
the Palmer house, Saturday evening of 
the convention. Mr. and Mrs. Lax were 
very busy social folks during the con- 
vention. As Harry says, he praetically 


| ran out of dinner shirts. 


The May Casing Co. and Patent Cas- 
ing Co. were well represented by Sol 
May, Leo May, Sylvan E. May and S. J. 
Fine. This group could not go five steps 
without meeting a friend. 

Harry Shulman, a regular attendant 
at the sectional meetings, was receiving 
congratulations from his many friends 
on his promotion to secretary of Ham- 
mond-Standish Co., Detroit. 

Ed. Thiele of the Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., 
was one of the busiest men on the 
floor. 

F. S. Anderson of Jim Duffy, Inc., 
who handles advertising for the H. P. 
Smith Paper Co., attended his first 
convention. 
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1940 Beef Cooler. Designed for John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 


HENSCHIEN, EVERDS & CROMBIE 


ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 


59 EAST VAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DESIGNERS OF MEAT PACKING PLANTS 
Established Since 1909 








1940 Hog Cooler. Designed for John Morrell & Co,, Ottumwa, Iowa 
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BRANDING 


identifies 
your product! 


WIENERS are at- 
tractively labeled 
3 at a time with 
Great Lakes elec- 
trically heated 
brander. 


Great Lakes Brand- 
ing provides a 
handsomely la- 
beled “package” 
for BOLOGNA. 


and BACON. 
Send for Catalog! 


GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. ‘«: 


2500 IRVING PARK BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Great Lakes Branders do a 
perfect job of marking 
BEEF CARCASSES. 
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Dr. W. Lee Lewis 
Retires After A 
Brilliant Career 

















BRILLIANT record of scientific 

achievement has been attained by 
Dr. W. Lee Lewis, who for reasons of 
health has asked to be relieved of his 
duties as director of the Department of 
Scientific Research 
of the Institute of 
American Meat 
Packers. He will 
continue to serve 
in an advisory ca- 


pacity. 
Dr. Lewis, who 
became affiliated 


with the Institute 
in February, 1924, 
has directed its re- 
search laboratory 
at the University 
of Chicago and also 
supervised work of 
the service labora- 
tory at Institute 
headquarters in Chicago, IIl. 

Among the valuable research work 
accomplished by the Institute under his 
direction in recent years is that concern- 
ing the fundamentals involved in the 
development of color in meat during 
curing, and the function of sugar there- 
in; causes and prevention of ham sour- 
ing; use of sodium hypochlorite for 
elimination of slime and mold in the 
meat plant; moisture control in sau- 
sage; canned ham processing methods, 
and the causes of sausage discoloration 
and its elimination in processing, to 
mention only a few. 

Some of Dr. Lewis’ work has grown 
out of new regulations issued from time 
to time by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, which necessitated the develop- 
ment of revised processing procedures. 
His extensive work on lard has included 
qualitative surveys of lard being sold 
throughout the nation and research on 
such topics as the improvement of lard 
quality, development of an accelerated 
method of determining lard stability, 
the effect of free fatty acid on smoke 





W. L. LEWIS 


| point, effect of decolorizing carbon on 


lard, coustiec refining methods, shorten- 
ing value of lard and its digestibility as 
compared to that of other fats, and the 
development of the Institute’s lard 
standards. 

Dr. Lewis was chairman of the de- 
partment of chemistry, Northwestern 
University, at the time he became affili- 
ated with the Institute. During the 
World War, he served as a captain in 
the chemical warfare service in charge 
of offense research unit No. 3. Here, 
under his direction, the effective war 
gas Lewisite was developed. 


Careless work in hog scalding costs 
money. Read “PORK PACKING,” The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s pork handbook. 
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Brokers’ Hospitality 
(Continued from page 182.) 


five young women as companions for 
famous film stars appearing in Chicago 
at the premiere of a new motion picture. 

SUNDERLAND & DeFORD.—An- 
other popular spot during the conven- 
tion was the hospitality rooms of Sun- 
derland and DeFord, where George 
Sunderland, Harold DeFord and Jim 
Mercer entertained the many friends 
they have made during their long years 
of contact with the provision trade. 
Always genial and considerate, they 
made visitors to their quarters feel at 
home. 


J. C. WOOD & CO.—The usual staff 
at the quarters of J. C. Wood & Co. 
was augmented this year by the senior 
member of the firm—Mr. J. C. Wood— 
who was unable to be present last year. 
The three Burrows brothers, Bob, Fred 
and Walter, were on hand to greet 
friends, as were also J. K. McKenerick, 
Roy Monson and Bill Richmond. 
Charley Schlagle did the honors for 
the by-products department of this old- 
established firm. 

A familiar figure at the Drake during 
the convention was that of George W. 
Beman, long established in the provision 
brokerage trade in Chicago. He was 
assisted by his charming wife in enter- 
taining visiting friends from the South. 

The Lilienthal Company, local by- 
products brokerage firm, was well repre- 
sented by Mike Lilienthal and Mrs. J. 
Anita Schumacher. Bill Bresnehan, 
John W. Hall, Inc., and Henry Bender, 
both well known to the by-products 
trade, were also on hand to greet their 
packer friends. 


1940 PORK-LARD STOCKS 


The net out-of-storage movement of 
lard during September amounted to 
about 38 million lbs, Storage holdings of 
lard have been exceptionally heavy dur- 
ing most of 1940 and October 1 stocks 
of 235 million lbs. were the largest for 
that date on record. About 65 million 
lbs. of lard in storage on October 1 was 
owned by the Surplus Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

Storage stocks of lard on the first of 
each month during the current market- 
ing year, with comparative data: 





5-yr. 
1939-40 1938-39 avg 

———-Million lbs. 
ee ee 78.8 89.9 87.6 
ce... ee ree 68.7 67.7 69.6 
ee RT 89.0 74.5 71.8 
CUM 6-5 ods cveceeas 162.1 107.4 95.6 
bo) eee 132.1 120.5 
ME 2k oc) orate aie . -256.6 125.3 126.7 
| EES oe ec 268.8 129.3 129.9 
EAR FORE: 266.1 129.5 129.1 
| em 139.3 129.4 
ee 148.4 130.2 
, eet er 303.2 139.8 121.2 
eee 272.3 112.1 101.8 
I bk bad acee eda 234.6 78.8 77.7 


Storage stocks of pork were reduced 
sharply during September. The net out 
of storage movement amounted to 89 
million lbs., which was about 50 per 
cent greater than the reduction in stor- 
age holdings during September last 
year. Stocks of pork on October 1 to- 
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taled 329 million lbs., and included 64 
million lbs. of pork held by the Surplus 
Marketing Administration for future 
distribution. 

Stocks of pork on the first of each 
month during the current marketing 
year: 





5-yr. 
1939-40 1938-39 avg. 

———-Million Ibs. 
QUI: gi aasd cbccewead 300.2 277.2 344.6 
WOVOMEREE: 2 ..0c0sc teens 272.7 251.6 323.7 
MIDs enicwacssvces 332.3 299.1 378.9 
PE a conse es Ke ebee 469.5 430.1 502.0 
i re 588.6 526.4 584.6 
MD Wacdaeacnassoued 650.7 542.1 603.7 
GED cccsvicedscceaean 652.7 523.2 580.1 
BP cbacanccaciassenee 612.0 527.2 561.3 
SOD oc06.000.00000000 000 520.3 515.7 
DD eaiecas esd ce sieeke 598.5 496.8 474.7 
PE ahiawisbkebe iene 548.8 454.8 422.6 
CRS wks ceevssves 417.6 360.9 361.9 
oe ee 328.7 300.2 299.8 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. has 
declared a dividend of 60c a share on 
its common stock, payable December 2 
to all shareholders of record on Novem- 
ber 8. 


General Foods Corp. earnings ap- 
plicable to common stock for the first 
nine months of 1940 were $9,906,987, 
equal to $1.89 a share, compared with 
$11,964,416, or $2.28 a share for the 
same period in 1939. 


National Tea Co. reports an increase 
of 6.5 per cent in sales for the four 
weeks ended October 5, with a total of 
$4,741,381 against $4,452,745 in the like 
period last year. 
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Write today for your 
story of Pakice Sav- 
ings in YOUR Plant! 





This Year MORE Meat Packers 


a 


VILTER SS 
PAKICE! “/ 


During the summer just past Meat Packers 
everywhere saved THOUSANDS OF 
DOLLARS by installing Vilter PAKICE 
Equipment! Many of them produced ice 
for all their needs at costs as low as ONE 
QUARTER of their former Ice Bill. 

It’s no wonder, then, that Vilter PakIce 
is fast becoming the sensation of the In- 
dustry. Many Packers who check Ice Costs 
carefully say that PakIce Equipment actual- 
ly pays for itself in two or three years’ use. 
And they get better Icing, too, for Vilter 
PakIce melts more slowly than other forms 
of ice—packs more securely around the 
product. Can be handled more quickly 


In Sausage Making, PakIce has many 
special advantages. The tiny, uniform, 
snow-like Crystals mix readily with meat. 
There are no large chunks of hard ice to 
dull and damage knives or leave air space 
in sausages, or melt and sour the meat. 
And you can make PakIce WHEN and 










% Pakice saves from 30% to 75% 
of Previous Ice Costs — depend- 
ing upon local power costs. 





Vilter PakIce Equipment is made in 
sizes for every plant, in daily capaci- 
ties of 14, 1, 244, and 5 tons and up 
to 30 tons in 5 ton increments. Units 
of 15 tons and up may be equipped 
with Briquette Attachment. 

At the Meat Packing Show see this 
Vilter 14-ton Self-Contained PakIcer 
in operation. Booth No. 5. 


THE VILTER MFG. COMPANY 


2118 South First Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Ideal Metal for Tables, Trays, Chutes, Conveyors, Racks, Rails, Trucks 
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Specify Crucible’s REZISTAL Stainless Steel for all equipment that 
must come in direct contact with meat and you will eliminate the 
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major source of contamination. Corrosive meat fats and acids have 
absolutely no effect on Rezistal Stainless Steel. Its remarkable 
durability enables it to withstand rough treatment and deliver the 
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most economical service year after year. Exceptional ease and speed 
of cleaning allows more time per day to devote to actual production. 


Sanitary REZISTAL Stainless Steel equipment is the logical “follow 
through” for packers who plan to modernize their plants. Send for 
the latest CRUCIBLE bulletin .... it contains facts on interesting 
applications of REZISTAL Stainless Steel. 
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New Trade Literature 


Sausage Machinery (NL 815).—This 
eight-page circular is in the form of a 
questionnaire for sausage manufactur- 
ers. There are a number of questions 
on the operation of silent cutters, grind- 
ers, stuffers, mixers, smoke producers 
and other equipment which lead the 
reader to weigh his knowledge of the 
field and the newest developments in it, 
as well as furnishing the Buffalo com- 
pany with information useful in future 
plans for its products.—Questions can 
be answered “yes” or “no” with a check 
mark.—John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 

Overhead Conveyors (NL 816).— 
Printed in three colors, this 12-page 
booklet contains many examples of 
uses for overhead conveyors, cranes and 
hoists. The book is profusely illustrated 
with photographs and layout drawings. 
—Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. 

Agitators (NL 817).—New four-page 
folder shows various types of air-mo- 
tored agitators, claimed to be explosion- 
proof and splash-proof. Speed is regu- 
lated by air throttle control at any point 
from 30 up to 6,000 r. p. m. Exhaust 
mufflers are said to insure quiet opera- 
tion.—Eclipse Air Brush Co., Inc. 


Hose Masks (NL 818).—Hose masks 
and auxiliary equipment used to supply 
fresh air to men working in areas where 
there is a high concentration of gas are 
described in this folder. Built-in fog- 
proof construction is said to ensure that 
lenses will be clear of condensation at 
all times. Lenses are contoured at the 
sides to fit wearer’s face and to permit 
increased vision. Four different types 
of hose masks are described.—Mine 
Safety Appliances Co. 

Industrial Gas Masks (NL. 824).— 
Six-page illustrated folder describes the 
use of gas masks for protection against 
industrial gases, smoke, vapor and dust. 
Primary features of the masks are an 
all-vision facepiece, light weight and de- 
sign to permit complete freedom of 
action.—Mines Safety Appliances Co. 

Rendering Equipment (NL 822).— 
Profusely illustrated, this catalog No. 


105 has been published expressly for the | 





meat packing and rendering industry. | 


In addition to giving detailed informa- 
tion on hashers and washers, rotary 


crushers, blow tanks, cookers, etc., it in- | 


cludes several pages of blue print draw- | 


ings which give dimensions of various 
units—John J. Dupps Co. 





To obtain information on new trade 
literature mentioned in THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, write: 

(11-2-40) 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Please send, without obligation, publications 
listed below. (Give key number only): 





MOTOCO Indicating 
Thermometers have rigid 
stem for direct mount- 
ing or capillary tubing 
for remote reading. 
Priced from 


$20 





MOTOCO Recording 
Thermometers are 
briced from 


$31 
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Temperature variations in food process- 
ing may result in production tie-ups; in 
excessive heating or cooling costs; in 
spoilage; complaints or “rejects”. All of 
these restrict net profits and hamper busi- 
ness growth. 


The simple, inexpensive solution to these 
problems is to use MOTOCO Indicating 
and Recording Thermometers at all points 
in the plant where temperature is important 
. . . let them show you where waste and 
loss are occurring. 


MOTOCO Dial-type Thermometers are 
made and guaranteed by an organization 
that pioneered in the development of the 
dial thermometer, and that has long special- 
ized in the manufacture of precision 
thermometers for industries where accuracy 
is essential. 


Invests NOW in MOTOCO Thermome- 
ters and profit from increased efficiency. 
Send a letter or postcard today, request- 
ing MOTOCO folder which gives full in- 
formation. We shall be glad to submit 
recommendations for your particular re- 
quirements. Moto Meter Gauge & Equip- 
ment Division, The Electric Auto-Lite 


Company, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


e 





L_INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 
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DON'T LET WATER SHORTAGE 
“BOTTLE NECK” 
YOUR PRODUCTION 


If you are in need of more water for 
increasing production. consider the 
immediate installation of new Wells 
and Pumps. Such a move may prove 
necessary at an early date and very 
likely it will be one of splendid econ- 
omy. Municipal water plants may not 
be able to continue favorable rates, 

















Hopfensperger Bros., Inc. t 
installation 
<= American Packing Co. installation 





























nor may they be able to care for AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


greatly increased water supplies to 
factories. 

Of course, you will consider Layne 
Wells and Pumps above all others, 
for they are proven in efficiency, long 
life, low operation cost and depend- 
ability. In addition, Layne offers a na- 
tion wide organization adequate in 
size and equipment to always provide 
service when and as needed. Excel- 


LAYNE-ARKANSAS CO STUTTGART, ARK. 
LAYNE-ATLANTIC Co NORFOLK. VA 
Layne-Cenrrar Co Mempnis, TENN 
LAYNE-NORTHERN CO... MISHAWAKA,. INO 
LAYNE-LouIsiana Co Lake CHARLES. La 


Layne.New Yorn Co. . NEw York City 
AND PITTSBURGH Pa 
LAYNE.NORTHWEST CO. MILWAUKEE, Wis 


LayYNe-On1o Co Covumaus. On10 
Layne.Texas Co HOUSTON ANO 
Dacias . Texas 
LAYNE-WESTERN Co.. Kansas City. MO 
Cricaco, Ki OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
LAYNE-WESTERN CO. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


Layne-Bow.er New ENGLAND Company 
BosTON MASSACHUSETTS 


<q Luer Bros. Packing Co. installation 





THE COUNTRY’S LEADING PACKERS 
& SAUSAGE MANUFACTURERS USE 


ADVANCE OVENS 








SUTERSATIONAL. Water SurP.y. Lro.. 
Loncon . OnTaRrio, CANADA 


lent manufacturing facilities keep step 
with pump and well supply needs. 

Layne engineers are ready to cooperate on your water sup- 
ply problems. They will recommend the types of Wells and 
Pumps best suited for your needs. There is no obligation in 
enlisting their aid. Late catalogs, folders and bulletins may be 
obtained by addressing. 


LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
Dept. X, Memphis, Tenn. 


pain 


Pumps & WELL 


VAN ee) de 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 
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Automatic control, 3% less shrinkage, reduced 
operating costs, timed baking and the smooth- 
er product resulting from more uniform heat 
are all sound reasons why packers prefer 
ADVANCE OVENS. Steam tight construction 
of all ADVANCE OVENS permits the use of 
steam for induction of moisture for baking of 
meat loaves and also for steaming out the 
oven daily in order to keep it in a sanitary 
condition. ADVANCE offers special features 
such as premixed gas, oil-sealed driving unit, 
stabilized shelves and rust-proof interiors— 
features that make this the industry's most 
modern oven. Investigate the ADVANCE 
OVEN—see just how you can save and make 
money with a new ADVANCE OVEN installed 
in your plant! 
ADVANCE OVEN CO., 700 SO. i8th ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ADVANCE OVENS 
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Processing Practices in 


Curing of Canadian Bacon 
MONTREAL.—As a guide in main- | 


taining uniform standards in all Cana- 
dian plants exporting Wiltshire sides 


and export cuts of bacon, the publica- | 
tion, “Canadian Standards for the Prep- | 
aration of Wiltshire Sides and Cuts” | 


has been issued by the Marketing Serv- 
ice, Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture. The instructions contained in the 
publication have been prepared by a 
sub-committee of the bacon standards 
committee set up in conjunction with 
the administration of the bacon grading 
regulations and the Bacon Board. 


The instructions embody the best 


practices followed as a result of long | 
experience by exporters, and the re- | 


quirements for the preparation of ex- 
port meats are itemized under various 
sections, such as type and quality and 
handling of live hogs from farm to 
killing floor, killing floor operations, 
chilling methods and conditions, cutting 
operations, grading and selecting, pack- 


ing operations, shipping arrangements, | 


and sanitation in general from killing 
floor to steamship. 


The publication is set up in two sec- | 


tions: 1) Bacon Board requirements 


which include those items known as | 


good practice and capable of accom- 


plishment by all Canadian exporters, | 


and 2) Bacon Board recommendations 
which comprise items regarded as good 
practice, but for various reasons, physi- 
cal or otherwise, may not be capable 
of accomplishment to the full extent by 


all exporters. Several illustrations in | 


the publication emphasize certain points 
explained in the text, for example, ex- 
port cuts. wrapping, sewing, and roping. 


MEAT INSPECTED IN 
SEPTEMBER 


Meat and meat food products pre- 
pared under federal inspection in Sep- 
tember: 

Sept., 1940 
It 


»S. 






Meat placed in cure 
Beef .. Be Ee ee 10,267,727 
I aia os a cw viec wegiureiadda my Sinelereee aisle 219,077,333 
Smoked and/or dried meat 
I Bayo: 0s cnene atuin cna ae Talal ain ieeane AE eanna i 3,822,592 
Perr re ere ee 155,501,816 
Bacon, sliced ........... . 28,227,275 
Sausage: oe 
NN. |. soo a.s odes es va wens eee 11,391,732 
Smoked and/or cooked............... 51,811,707 
Deied of semi-dried..........ccsees 9,335,363 
Meat loaves, head-cheese, chili con carne, 
jellied products ........eseeeeeeeeeee 10,303,783 
Cooked meat 
PEO rir aed ee 567,646 
POPE: cc veces Pree Pee ree eee 19,329,692 
Canned meat and meat products: 
seef ees 6,702,711 
Pork ..... . 12,959,900 
Sausage . —— .. 2,691,970 
NN acts cen ss eee eeanes hace ewe aces 1,450,390 
eer ree ee re ee 10;374,729 
Lard: 123: 
NO, oie. 63h 6k kc rere eine mere esete ee 84,310,313 
OO Ere re ere 90,235,324 
I TIEN (66.5 ao s aswre club eur enwin Cacia ele 8,670,814 
ee rn re 4,990,882 
Compound containing animal fat....... 19,132,351 
Oleomargarine containing animal fat... + 3,583,622 


Miscellaneous ............ S440 Wea 1,220,095 


Watch Classified page for good men. 
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OW WOULD you like to tie a string on the fingers of American house- 

wives to remind them of your lard... your sausage...your bacon... your 
brand of meat products? 

It is possible to bring about the same effect as tying a string on the fingers 
of your customers...to provide them with a regular reminder of your brand. 
Ability to carry out this fundamental merchandising principle has played an 
extremely important part in the sales success of many packers and provisioners. 


PACKAGED PRODUCTS BRING REPEAT SALES 


Proper identification of your products in up-to-date packages means that Mrs. 
Housewife is constantly reminded of the brand 
name you are proud to sell...means that every 
time she goes to her refrigerator your package 
repeats the selling story of your quality... of 
your brand. 

Package illustrated at right is Sutherland's 
new one pound greaseproof carton for meat 
products. It is shipped flat, sets up quickly, 
features a transparent window. Greaseproof 
material used in its construction prevents 
package discoloration. 






Send today for samples of this and other Sutherland packages for meat products! 











a as seaeea ore 
: SUTHERLAND PAPER CO., Kalamazoo, Mich., Dept. NP-II : 
! Gentlemen: Kindly send us samples of the following: . 
H 00 Lard Cartons 0 Shortening Cartons 1 Sausage Cartons i 
O Bacon Cartons (0 Frozen Meat Cartons 0 Display Cartons ' 
: (C1 Greaseproof Cartons OO Paper Cans 0 Window Cartons : 
i ' 
: Firm Name_ eee ve a Seer é H 
¥ i 
. a Cw... ee. nee H 


Listinisididbwbcndcnnecaundidinedethneeealaudminntan aed 
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BARREL LININGS... 


*Dur-O (New) 
MEAT COVERS 


BARREL COVERS ... 
LIVER BAGS..... 


*Dur-O (New) 


So ee ee 


oss Protect Your Products and By-Products with 
“ARKSAFE” SAFE-GUARDS 


Eliminate danger of contamination by old barrels. Sanitize your barrels with 


“ ARKSAFE” Linings. 


. of Waxed Crinkled Kraft provide insulation, reduce sweating, cut down 
shrinkage, and preserve the fresh appearance of your meat. 


of Burlap, with Crinkled Kraft or with All-Way Stretch Kraft attached, are 


clean and easily applied. Attractively printed, they are effective advertising. 


. for drained or hot livers —clean, convenient, economical. 


. FOR BAGS, BARRELS AND BOXES; ALSO WATERPROOF PAPER - 


LINED BAGS—for Fertilizer, Soap, Glue and other By-Products. 


*DUR-O (meaning “Lasting in Water’’) 
PAPER YET DEVISED, THAT WILL GIVE THE MEAT PACKER COMPLETE EFFICIENCY 


THE LEAST EXPENSIVE WET-STRENGTH 








ARKELL SAFETY BAG COMPANY 








6345 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Factories: New York and Chicago 


10 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 

















* a around the 
Convention I got this im- 
pression—everybody’s look- 
ing for new ideas because 
ideas are what sell. 


x * 


HOLIDAY HAM. Now’s 
the time to prepare holiday 
ham. Successful packers find 
that Mapleine tones-up the 
flavor of ham and builds 
Sales. You can use Mapleine 
in your ham — no matter 
how you cure it. Just tell us 
which formula you want, for 
brine-cured ham, pumped 


BOOST HOLIDAY SALES WITH 
THESE MAPLEINE SPECIALS 


(Il More If You Ask For Them) 


ham or dry cured ham. We'll 
send you working instruct- 
ions. 


GOOD SELLER. Baked 
Ham sets new highs when 
Mapleine is used in prepar- 
ing it. For Mapleine joins 
with the flavor of cloves and 
other seasonings to bring 
out the nutlike flavor. Try it. 


FREE. 14 profit-making tested- 
in-use formulas, plus free try- 
out bottle of Mapleine. Write 
now. Crescent Mfg. Co., 664 
Dearborn St., Seattle, Wash. 
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For ECONOMICALLY Packaging 
LARD and SHORTENING in Cartons 














If your packaging cost is too high and 
you are interested in reducing this un- 

necessary expense, you will find these 
as machines will answer your prob- 
em. 


For years, a large number of progres- 
sive plants have been using these two 
machines to mechanize their lard and 
shortening packaging and for a simi- 
lar number of years their cost has been 
lower than could otherwise have been 
realized. 


Advise the size cartons you are 
interested in setting up and 
closing with equipment or 
send us a sample of each eon 
We will gladly recommend 
machines to meet your spe- 
cific requirements. 





Above: The PETERS JUNIOR 
CARTON FORMING AND 
LINING MACHINE which 
sets up 35-40 cartons per min- 
ute, requiring one operator. 
Can be made adjustable. 


Right: The PETERS JUNIOR 
CARTON FOLDING AND 
CLOSING MACHINE which 
closes up to 35-40 cartons per 
minute, requiring no operator. 
Can also be made adjustable. 














PETERS MACHINERY CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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DUR SERVICE Keaos you supplied 


BETTER BUTCHER Sous ¥ 


a 


Pittsburgh-Erie has been serving the meat industry—both 
packers and retailers—for almost 25 years. 


More than 80,000 customers in all parts of the United 
States attest to the fact that Pesco Saw and Grinder 
Service saves time, money and trouble. Quality of mate- 
rials and fine workmanship makes Pesco cutting equip- 
ment the best available anywhere. If your company is not 
using Pittsburgh-Erie Service, investigate! Write us for 
information. 


4004 LIBERTY AVENUE ae PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
BRANCH FACTORIES: a ST. LOUIS ial LOS ANGELES 











Continental RONe 
Motors and Generators *\\)\ 








Pp 
There’s a specially designed CONTINENTAL AS » our ne 
built for every requirement of the Meat Packing, a 
Sausage Manufacturing and Rendering Plant. wi 
Efficient, compact heavy-duty motors are immedi- If your chopping machine 


ately available in standard,|| fails to cut clean, mashes the 


meat, squeezes out the blood, 
splash-proof and totally enclos-|] |. heats unduly, it is quite 


f Continental = ed types .. . 1 to 500 h. p.,/] likely that the knife has worn 








| , away, or bent away, from the 
all speeds plate, towards the outer end 
° of the blades. 
The cure is to geta HOOK- sy.) yy ; 
= . -tay view showing 
EYE Knife and Plate. patented, pivot back, 
Send today for your free copy of Bul- The HOOK-EYE Knife can from which pressure 
letin 103.0n Motors and Generators. never separate from the plate, is pan es pee 
No obligation! because of its patented pivot oF the iadtiewine 
back (see illustration). blade. 
Send trial order, specifying make of machine and type of 
plate desired, to the Atlantic Service Co. Inc., 711 Caton 
CONTINENTAL ELECTRIC CO., INC. Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 











510 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








ATLANTIC SERVICE COMPANY, iwc. 
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1890 ... . . . . The House Built on its Reputation .....-- 1940 
# 


CON YEAGER SALES CORP 


Con Yeager, President « Otto Doerper, Vice-President « W. J. Meyer, Sec. & Treas. 
1022 FULTON BLDG. - - - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SAUSAGE 
ROOM 








Kindest Regards to New and Old Friends 





SUPPLIES 














LOW TEMPERATURE COOLING 











Operating costs 
reduced up to 50% 


* 
Better trolled 











CARL F. SCHLOEMANN 
ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


6329 SAN BONITA AVE. 
































humidity 
* 
Closer temperature 
fee control 
° 
Making a name 


with America’s 
leading packers 








This revolutionary air cooler employs the Super K 
patented method of refrigerant use. This method has 
demonstrated to the brewing, milk and packing indus- 
tries an efficiency far beyond any other system. 
Complete analysis is invited. 


Write for Pressure-Saving Chart 
MID-WEST COOLERS, INC. Su), 7"tSUTeS US 

















Money SAVING NEWS FOR PACKING PLANTS 


BACON HOOKS CLEANED EASILY 


Do your bacon and meat hooks or 
‘ h 

pe — inspection easily? They will SAVE MONEY 

= .- the simple, economical Oakite | ON THESE JOBS 

pe ay. ne sg and fat accumulations are CLEANING 

mp etely, quickly removed. Aluminum 

or tinned surfaces are not affected. Write —_ - sanaen 

BACON HOOKS 
a 


for complete details. 
— PRODUCT: S,INC., 20A THAMES ST., N.Y.C —_ (aotaevs 
esentatives in All Principal Cities of the U. . MEAT TRUCKS 





CLEANING | 


FOR EVERY 










Costs Less Because It’s 


BOMB-PROOF 


Practically immune to shock - bump-proof! - 
and costs LESS, even if the price is more than 
ordinary casters. On your trucks, dollies or 
portable equipment this caster will still be 
giving like new performance when cheaper 
casters would need replacement. 

This Is ForgeWeld 
Designed to be unbreakable - to carry loads of 1,600 to 3,600 
Ibs. per set of 4. The top plate (14" thick at stresspoints) and king 
bolt (1” diameter) are one... drop-forged from a single piece 
of SAE 1045 steel. Genuine Hyatt roller wheel bearings. Sizes 
5” to 12” wheel. Heavy Duty ForgeWeld carries 3 to 4 tons. 

Write for Free Plant Survey 


ett) 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK 
CO., (710) Brownswood Ave., 
Albion, Mich., EASTERN FAC- 
TORY: (444-48) Somerville 
Ave., Somerville, Mass. 
TORONTO, CANADA: United 
Steel Corporation, Ltd., S. C. & 
T. Co. Division, 


CASTERS & TRUCKS 
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The Modern Method 


of TRUCK COOLING 


Leading Packers look to THEURER 
to solve their truck cooling prob- 
lems. Abolition of hot spots in 












body, assured dependability, 
greater economy and un- 
THE! RER paralleled efficiency have 
“sold these packers on 
( ICEFIN ICEFIN. Write for details. 
ae 
@ THEURER WAGON WORKS, INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. © NORTH BERGEN, N. J 
Cc cial Insulated and Refrigerated Bodies 






realy 


Warm Air 
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SERVING THE MEAT INDUSTRY FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
ARROW MILLS 


Importers and Grinders of 


PURE SPICES 


Van Loan & Company, Ince. 


186-188 Franklin Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 























OFFERS YOU 
®@ Power Savings up 
to 34 per cent, using 
booster machines of 
the type illustrated. 
®@ Greater capacities 
thru advanced de- 

















now up to 1734” by 

12”, 4 cylinders. 

®@ Utmost reliability 

— force-feed oiling, 
i= patented Flexo-Seal, 
wan )6=lperfected valves, 

honed cylinders. 

® Bulletins and rec- 

ommendations to 

meet your exact 

needs: write 


FRICK CO. 


Waynesboro, 





MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS 


There are two specific reasons why you should select MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATORS for your plant. First, you will find that initial cost is 
enerally lower. Second, you will find—as hundreds of other 
Pidewe have found—that MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS will provide 
greater operating efficiency and economy in your plant. Only 
MONTGOMERY Offers you this two-fold economy. 


Write for list of Packing House Installations 


™ Frick 1344" by 9 Am- 

monia Booster Compres- 

m sorat the Merchants Ice 

* and C.S. Co., San Fran- 
59 cisco, California. 


MOLINE-ILLINOIS 
ch Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 





























E. S. KINGSTON & A. P. KINGSTON 


LARD pais 
Packinghouse Engineers 


Building Construction and Installation of f 5 ag 7 





Industrial Equipment anywhere in the U.S.A. Complete range of sizes 
ee : immediately available... made of Softwood ... 
Minimizing Maintenance Costs extra strong construction... light in weight... 


neat in appearance... available in any finish. 


Processing, Heating and Deodorization with Walks Gar pilves. 


Special DROWTHERM SYSTEM 


41 Martin Bldg., 822 Symonds Pl., Utica, N. Y. MERRILL WOODENWARE CO. 


Mfrs. Since 1910 © MERRILL, WISCONSIN 
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R. W. EARLEY 


MEAT BROKER 


259 West 14th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


OFFERINGS IN 


CARLOTS and L.C.L. 


CHeusea 38-2070 











SALEM 


SILVER HAM PUMP 











100% satisfactory quick cures depend on this highly efficient, 
double-duty Ham Preserving Silver Pump. Easier handling, 






improved distribution and remarkable new economies make this 






Salem Pump your logical first choice! 





SURE Pp U M . 
CURE 
Here’s the best of all Brine 
and Pickle Pumps... the 
packer’s favorite for pumping and curing all cuts of meat, sweet pickled or 
smoked. It speeds up the curing action, yields better pickle distribution and 
saves time and effort. For exceptionally flavored meats at lowest cost, switch 
now to this sturdy, dependable Sure Cure Pump. Also manufac- 
turers of Hand Sausage Stuffers, Hand Lard Presses, Brine Guns and 
Aluminum Scoops... Artery and Spray Needles for every type of pump. 


SALEM TOOL COMPANY 


SALEM U.S.A. OHIO 














ie. 7 ae 


There Isn't Any More! 





Count ’em ... only 5 parts in all — and only 2 moving 
parts. Real simplicity isn’t it? And this simplicity is Vik- 
ing’s guarantee for longer life, fewer repairs, downright 
economy. For bulletins and prices get in touch with the 
Viking Office or Representative nearest your plant... or 
write direct to the Viking factory. 





CEDAR FALLS 
iowa 




















Oppenheimer Casing Co. 
Importers SAUSAGE CASINGS Exporters | 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


New York, London, Sydney, Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin, Zurich 
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Consult HYGRADE before 


you buy or sell.... 





Domestic & Foreign 
Connections Invited 





HYGRADE’S HONEY BRAND - HYGRADE’S 


Original West Virginia Hams - Bacon Frankfurters 
Cured Ham Dried Beef In Natura 1 Casings 
Ready to Serve 


CANNED HAMS AND CANNED MEAT SPECIALTIES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


PRIVATE LABEL ACCOUNTS INVITED 


HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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(2 OUSTRY 


ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE! 


LL OF US in the meat packing industry know that in this 

Cc fast-moving era other foods and food products have made 

serious encroachments upon meat’s dominant place on the American 
table. 

But meat accepts the challenge! 

The current $2,000,000 national advertising and merchandising 
campaign launched under the auspices of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers is proof sufficient that the industry is determined to 
remedy this situation. 

Meat is out to win still greater favor from the housewives of 
America . . . to capture still broader markets . . . to regain and main- 
tain its rightful position as America’s favorite food. 

Never before has the meat packing industry been offered such an 
excellent opportunity to merchandise its products so effectively. 
Never before has it been possible to foresee a future so brilliant. 


We of John Morrell & Co. are confident that meat will reach new 





heights of popularity. It remains for all of us to take full cognizance 
of these facts . . . and to plan our individual efforts accordingly. 


mi 
OK —~ 


President 














JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


General Offices: OTTUMWA, IOWA 
Established in England in 1827 ¢ In America since 1865 ¢ Packing Plants: Ottumwa, Iowa; Topeka, Kansas; Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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NEW YORK e BROOKLYN C. LEHMAN PACKING CO. 





Inspected 







HAMS e« PREPARED LOAVES 
BACON « CANNED MEATS 
BOLOGNAS eJARRED MEATS 








Established 1890 


NO SECRET 
BUT A BLEND OF SKILL AND Ex- 
PERIENCE CREATES THE MATCHLESS 
GOBEL FLAVOR 


























Ham — Bacon— Lard 
Sausage 


Highest QUALITY Since 1876 


THE H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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SUPERIORITY! 


For fast selling, profitable products 





with an established reputation for 
quality, it will pay you to investigate 


KREY'S, ST. tQur¢rs 





SHIPPERS OF MIXED CARS OF PORK, BEEF AND PROVISIONS 





“COOKED” 
READY TO EAT 


“TENDERATED!” 


SYNONYMOUS WITH * 
























‘THE E. Kaun’s Sons Co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


“American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, 
Calves and Lambs 





FRESH AND CURED PORK PRODUCTS 
Send us your inquiries [Phone KIrby 4000] CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Peacock -< JACK SPRAY 


MEAT PRODUCTS 
Produced by 


Cudahy of Cudahy 





HAMS BEEF 
BACON PORK 
LARD LAMB 
SAUSAGE - & VEAL 
CANNED MEATS U. S. GOVERNMENT 
DRIED BEEF INSPECTED 
CASINGS . EST. No. 28 
2 MAIN OFFICE & PLANT- CUDAHY, WIS. & 

















me &, 
Si > SG 
be 9 Vas cas SN 
., aay CSO ay 
ifs SAT aS 13 
$ eee SAUSAGE - PORK 
ia 


BEEF - LAMB - VEAL 


CANNED MEAT PRODUCT FRIED & REINEMAN 


and PACKING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
“REDI-MEAT™ 


Ready-to-Serve Luncheon Meat 








. ASK FOR » 
ILLINOIS MEAT CO. |] == UCHER 
| |] bard V/CTORY BRAND 
3939 S. WALLACE ST., CHICAGO | |] Sevseges vectiSnon ME ATS votlae 


“With a Flavor You'll Favor” 
THE CHAS. SUCHER PACKING CO. 
Dayton, Ohio Since 1881 




















Beef 

Pork 

Veal 
Lamb 
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C. A. DURR PACKING CO., INC. 


UTICA, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK 








QUALITY MEATS 


- _HAMS- BACON - FRANKFURTS 
LARD - DAISIES - SAUSAGES 










































HEART of the 
Tennessee Valley 


—gateway to the Great Smokies— 
America’s most popular National 
Park. Surrounded by fertile valleys 
with a farm, dairy and livestock in- 
come approximating 50 million dol- 
lars...a land of rich harvests of 
corn and other grains ...a section 
destined to play a vital part in na- 
tional defense with its enormous 
water power. Come, visit with us 
and our people ... where southern 
hospitality makes you know you’re 









welcome. 
EAST TENNESSEE 
PACKING CO. 
<<. a 






Home of SELECTQO) ihe 
BACON and HAM Delicious 
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DETROIT 





HAMMOND STANDISH & CO. 


SINCE 1859 


PACKERS OF 


PORK and BEEF PRODUCTS 


LOOSE and REFINED LARD 
CASINGS, TANKAGE and GREASE 


MICHIGAN 
































Beef and Pork Packers 


Sausage Manufacturers 


SOVEREIGN BRAND 
HAMS and BACON 


ERIE - PENNSYLVANIA 


Established 1886 

















The trade-mark of quality 








K ingan & Co. is one of the oldest 
meat packing plants in America, dating 
back almost a century to its beginning 
in Belfast, Ireland, in 1845. 


During their ninety-five years of exist- 
ence, Kingan & Co. have steadfastly 
adhered to their original principle of 
producing the finest quality products 
and upholding at all times their record 
for integrity and fair dealings. This 
accounts for the enviable reputation of 
the “Reliable” trade-mark which 


always stands for the very best. 


HINGAN & CO. 


General Offices - Indianapolis, Ind. 
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OSCAR MAYER 4 CO. 


PACKERS & PROVISIONERS 
SINCE 1883 
CHICAGO, ILL. MADISON, WIS. 


| 











GOLD MEDAL 
MEAT PRODUCTS |} Makers of the 




















None Better | FAMOUS 
SCALA PACKING CO., INC. | PEERLESS 
Utica, New York 
SNAPPYS 
New York Meat Packine Co., Inc. (corvmianreD 
U. S. INSP. EST. #176 
| 
| SAUSAGE MATERIALS | THE HOFMANN 
CORNED BARREL BEEF FOR EXPORT 


CARLOAD BUYERS OF FRESH BEEF PLATES | PACKI NG CoO. inc. 


| AND PLATES AND BRISKETS 
| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















646 TO 658 BERGEN AVENUE ° BRONX, NEW YORK 
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HOME OF SPAM 


Austin, Minnesota 











1890 - GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY - 1940 


A HALF-CENTURY OF LEADERSHIP 





US. GOVERNMENT? 
\MEATS Linspecten | ANNED 





A PIONEER OF THE WEST 


The NUCKOLLS PACKING CO. 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
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Representatives 
WILLIAM G. JOYCE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
F. C. ROGERS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


HUNTER 


PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


& 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS 
OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


New York Office: 106 Gansevoort St. 











“Baltimore - Gateway to the South’’ 


THE H. L. ALBERS COMPANY 


900-904 W. PRATT ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
* 


Brokers and Distributors 


Packinghouse Products 
* 





VEGETABLE OILS 
EVAPORATED and DRIED MILK 
EDIBLE and INEDIBLE OILS 
TALLOW 
STEARINE 
SOYA SAUSAGE FLOUR 
GELATIN 











Inquiries Invited 
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old timers with new 





ideas. we offer you 





a source for top notch 





pork products. miller 








& hart, chicago 
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“Tt it’s 


TOVREAS 


it’s Tops” 


Carload shippers of U.S. Graded Beef 


and Lamb, complete Provision line. 


Tovrea Packing Co. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
1889 1940 

















SAUSAGE-LARD 
CANNED MEATS 


AGAR PACKING & PROVISION CORPORATION 


U. S. YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ESSEM PACKING CO.., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


“MARVEL TASTE” 


Ready-to-Serve Meat Products 
GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 


LAWRENCE, MASSACHUSETTS 



























PORK BEEF 


VEAL LAMB 
HAMS BACON 
LARD SAUSAGE 


SINCE 1854 


CLEVELAND PROVISION COMPANY...aND 
THE LAKE ERIE PROVISION COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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314-314-314-314-314 -314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314 


IT | 31 f Mf SPEEDY DELIVERIES 


The Trademark that Identifies 


America's Finest Summer Sausage 


THUERINGER SALAMI CERVALET 

FARMER GENOA CAPICOLLA 

PEPERONI MORTADELLA 
SPICED LUNCHEON MEAT 


CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














314°314-°314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314 
VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE-VIE 


314°314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-314-3l 


p= 

















Trung Pork Stored; Ine. 


‘‘Brooklyn’s Largest Retailer 
of Pork Products”’ 


Plant and Office: 25-45 Lombardy Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


54 EXCLUSIVE PORK STORES 
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BOHACK 


Bonack 


F 










LONG ISLAND'S 
FIRST 


TENDERAY 








“LONG ISLAND'S OWN CHAIN” 


OPERATING OVER 500 


RETAIL STORES ON LONG ISLAND 
200 COMPLETE MEAT MARKETS 





BOHACK 
=i PORK PLANT 


te Line of 


RK & PORK PRODUCTS 





SN) 


~~ 
° 


WHOLESALE 
PORK PRODUCTS 
BOHACK FAMOUS 





INSTALLATION : 





FLAVOR-BAKED HAM 























Meets the Popular Demand | 


wa DELICIA Brand 
.: POLISH STYLE 
f COOKED 
HAM 


3 


— it’s 
skinless! 











Sy i 
WINNING — 


PUBLIC » 


APPROVAL! Y lh 
A Continental-Type X4 lea, 


flavor and texture of 
the finest imported 
cooked ham! Sold under 
proper sales protection— 
and priced for profit. 


J. S. HOFFMAN CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Serving Western New York 
for 54 Years 


b 
EASTER BRAND 


From Coast to Coast 
No Better Meat Foods 


The Danahy Packing Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Arthur Danahy 


Edgar Danahy Ray Danahy 
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“BY THE VERY NATURE OF THINGS”’ 


NATURAL casincs 


ARE BEST 


THE greatest masterpieces of art are but meagre imitations 
of the real thing. And with all the marvels of 20th century in- 
vention nature and nature’s ways remain supreme. There is no 
adequate substitute for natural casings. 


We are producers of beef and hog casings and producers and 
importers of sheep casings. We have a variety for every need, 
carefully selected, graded, and packed. 


Our nationwide producing and distributing system, now 1n tts 
50th year, assures prompt, efficient service. We solicit your 


inquiries. 
THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES CHICAGO 
































READY-TO-EAT MEATS 
‘“*‘PANTRY PALS” - Canned Meats 


FERRIS uickory Smoked HAMS and BACON 


We are in a position to fill orders promptly for 
POLISH STYLE CANNED HAMS 


OTTO STAHL DIVISION F. A. FERRIS DIVISION LOUIS MEYER DIVISION 
Third Ave. & 127th St. 172 E. 127th Street 1125 Wyckoff Ave. 
New York City New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Rath’ 


sm the Land O’Gorn \aaee 
Jrom the Lan mn 














CAR LOTS AND MIXED CARS 


PORK + BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 


PROVISIONS *« VACUUM-COOKED MEATS 


REFINERS AND EXPORTERS OF RATH’S CEDAR VALLEY LARD 


THE RATH PACKING CO. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 


























B. A. I. EST. 531 Represented in Domestic & Foreign Markets 


HATELY BRAND 
PURE REFINED LARD 


Packaged in All Types of Containers 
for the Domestic and Export Trade 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS AND TRUCKS 


HATELY BROTHERS COMPANY 


Plant Since 1873 General Offices 
37th and Iron Streets CHICAGO 1738 Board of Trade Bldg. 























iin 27 YEARS CONTINUOUS MEAT EXPERIENCE 


ry have built these factors that insure 
Bh perfect cold storage service 
















Sie 
tT 
' 
' 
' 
' 
Ss 


Located in the heart Equitable rates. Amply financed. 
of Chicago's business e Loans against prod- 
district. ‘. ‘ uct in storage cheer- 

ow insurance rates full d. 
Direct connections to earned by modern a 
The “CHICAGO” offers a cold storage service perfectly adapted to the ee buildings. ° 
needs of the meat packer—a service you can use and depend upon. a 2 Storage operations 
Your inquiry will bring full details and rates. Our traffic department will frigerating equip- Facilities to meet under direction of 
gladly assist in arranging shipments, etc. ment. every requirement. experts. 


CHICAGO COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


General Offices: 1526 S. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
Affiliated Plants: Detroit Refrigerating Co., Detroit; Lackawanna Cold Storage Co., Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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L. E. GRIFFIN 





Teletypewriter Boston 550. 





P. G. GRAY COMPANY 


Established 1895 


BROKERS and 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Oldest BROKERAGE HOUSE in New England 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 


Our service has been offered to the trade through the pages 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER for over 45 years. 


G. E. TAYLOR 























W. T. RILEY 


BROKER 
* 


Packinghouse Products 


Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 

















BENSTEAD, BRYANS & CO., INC. 
LIVE STOCK COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Forty-two Years of Live Stock Experience 


CATTLE © HOGS @ SHEEP @ CALVES 


CLEVELAND UNION STOCK YARDS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


W. L. Bryans, President * Phone Woodbine 0210 























SMITH 
BRUBAKER 
& EGAN 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEERS 


30 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Serving 


THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 
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MORRIS FRUCHTBAUM, C.E., R.E. 


PACKING HOUSE 
ENGINEER —ARCHITECT 





SUITE 200—WOOD BUILDING 
400 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















aM te Nae abn ts see 











Is Cold Slowing Up Production 





In Your Sausage 
Manufacturing Room? 











& SAUSAGE 


AND MERT SPECIALTIES ¥ 





SAUSAGE AND 
MEAT SPECIALTIES 


has the following to say in connection with 
temperature and humidity in the Meat 
Cooler: 


“Temperature in the sausage meat cooler should be 
from 35 to 38 degrees or higher depending on the 
tapidity with which the sausage maker wishes the 
meat to cure. Meat cures faster at higher temper- 
atures but it deteriorates more rapidly as the low 
temperature check on bacterial growth is removed. 
A curing temperature of 38 degrees has been speci- 
fied in formulas in this book. 

“The percentage of relative humidity in this room 
is important only to the extent that it should not be 
so high that salt in the product will attract moisture 
from the air continuously. On the other hand, it 
should be high enough to avoid excessive shrinkage 
and drying out of exposed meat. Allowance can be 
made for such shrinkage in the amount of ice or 
water placed in the emulsion during processing of 
some types of sausage. 

“A relative humidity of 80 to 85 per cent usually is 
found satisfactory in the sausage meat cooler.” 


Efficient temperature and humidity con- 
ditions are given for each department of the 
plant in the chapter on “Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning.” 








Refrigeration is a decided advantage in keeping 
product in good condition while in the sausage manu- 
facturing room. Dexterity of workers, hawever, in 
this room is of paramount importance and there is a 
limit to the amount of refrigeration which can be used 
without impairing their efficiency. 

Time studies have established a minimum temper- 
ature at which workers in this department find no 
difficulty in maintaining a good speed of operations. 
At only 5 degrees below this point, complaints are 
marked and there is a noticeable reduction in output 
per worker. 

“Sausage & Meat Specialties,’”? The National Provi- 
sioner’s new book, the first of its kind on these 
important subjects, contains an entire chapter on 
“Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” in which this 
important subject as well as other aids to more 
profitable operation are thoroughly covered. 

Nineteen other chapters of “Sausage and Meat 
Specialties” highlight Plant Operations, Plant Layout, 
Sausage Trouble Shooting and Dry Sausage, and 
present the best of approved modern sausage prac- 
tice, tested formulas for sausage and all types of 
specialty products. 

The wide range of subjects covered in this new 
volume, the first of its kind, makes it an indispensable 
aid to every Sausage Manufacturer and Sausage 
Maker. 


Get your order in now. One case of cor- 
rected trouble will more than repay its 
cost . . . $5.00 postpaid. 
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KENNET T-MURRAY 


Livestock Buying Organization 


operating at all principal markets 


















F. C. ROGERS CO. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKERS PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
HARRY K. LAX 


General Manager 


SERVING THE PHILADELPHIA MARKET SINCE 1914 











Member of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 
Member of the New York Produce Exchange 
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READY NOW IN PERMANENT FORM! 


The First Thirty-Seven Lessons in 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S 


Almost simultaneously with the appearance of the first article 
under the general head of “The National Provisioner’s School 
of Refrigeration” in July, 1938, letters of commendation were 
received from packers, superintendents, master mechanics and 
engineers in all sections of the country. The course had hardly 
gotten under way before requests for reprints began to come 
in. These have continued in increasing numbers. 

“Volume 1, Meat Plant Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” is 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER’S answer to this demand. The 
author of the articles and the man who revised the first 
thirty-seven lessons in the course is a meat plant engineer—an 
expert in packinghouse refrigerating problems. 

The articles in this new volume appear in lesson form and are 
designed to enable those interested in meat plant operation, 
as well as refrigeration, to acquire a practical working 
knowledge of this basic subject as well as fundamental in- 
formation essential to the worker who has ambitions beyond 
his present job. 

This first edition is limited. Fill out the coupon and mail in your 


order today. Price postpaid, $1.50. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. ©@@@00000006000000080 


Please mail as soon as off the press mum copies of “Meat Plant Refrigeration and Air Conditioning” at $1.50 per copy to 


Name Firm 








Address City 
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School of Refrigeration 








MEAT PLANT REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Volume 1 


Gives you the first thirty-seven lessons in “The 
National Provisioner’s School of Refrigeration,” 
revised to date by the author, in permanent 
book form. 

The volume is indexed in such a manner as to 
permit ready reference to the many ramifica- 
tions of any subject covered in the articles. As an 
example, this is the way the index treats the 
subject of “Heat.” 


Page 

No. 

PE ookd deans ee ewoesseeasiseeedceees 3 
CL er re ee 7 
CIE OE soe Soc dcinseeecscesicees 7 
re 7 
generated in cooler..........seeeeee5 6 
ow W te mented soc cccccccccccccses 4 
mechanical equivalent of...........++. 8 
Ne oS tRecsiviccscccescrtesaes 7 
removal during chilling. ..........0005 8 
WN ee ieccdccscivtvecsesccssees 7 


The contents of “Meat Plant Refrigeration and 


Air Conditioning” are the first ever prepared on 


refrigeration from the packinghouse angle 








State 
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“Play Percentage’ 


Lay 


EARLY & MOOR’S 





De Luxe Casings 


BOSTON MASS. 














Railroad Transportation Is Most Dependable Year ‘Round Service 


Economy Plus Satisfactory Delivery of Your Products Assured with 
Mather Stock Car Co.’s Low Temperature Super Insulated Refrigerator Cars 


—— 





apa FOr wens tee 
seeks i ONS a NA LEAL LEN RCC BE AREER EER AT: 








Low temperature with least possible ice consumption is accomplished in this _ protects the insulation 100% even with severe switching shocks, also elimi- 
car by Mather patented method of construction and application of insula- _ nates weaving, etc., which is so destructive to insulation in ordinary cars. The 
tion. This insures transportation of food products in a clean and wholesome following are some of the users of these cars who are receiving the benefits of 
condition and at the proper temperature, thereby eliminating claims for spoil- pei 7 id ry 
age in transit. These cars are saving shippers one-half of their usual icing modern principles of refrigerator car construction. Ask the people who use 
expense. Full steel underframe with steel superstructure frame construction them. For further particulars address the builders. 


Agar Packing & Provision Co. Kohrs Packing Co. Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Hunter Packing Co. David Lev & Co. Wilson Car Lines 
Hygrade Food Products Corp. Peyton Packing Co. United Protective Car Co. 
John Morrell & Co. The Rath Packing Co. 


MATHER STOCK CAR CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ANY x WAYS 


meant alot... 





NOW MEANS MORE 


EAN EVER BEFORE 


sociated Business 


to advertisers 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Member of The Associated Business Papers, inc. 
OE ESSE DRE co RAS Ae 
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in September to 9,956,024 Ibs. 

compared with 10,180,597 lbs. in 
August and 24,693,492 lbs. in September 
1989, according to a report by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. Lard ex- 
ports for the period January through 
September, 1940, totaled 168,585,191 Ibs. 
and were 21 per cent smaller than a 
year earlier, when the total was 213,- 
557,326 Ibs. 


Pork exports in September, 1940, con- 
tinued far below the 1939 level at 3,897,- 
508 lbs. against 9,154,678 lbs. in Sep- 
tember a year earlier, but compared 
more favorably with exports during 
August at 3,977,071 lbs. Exports of 
pickled pork stood up fairly well at 
1,416,077 lbs., as compared with the 
same month a year ago at 1,974,294 lbs. 
Most of the pork items exported, how- 
ever, have dwindled to one-third of last 
year’s volume. 


Exports of pork during the first 
three-quarters of the year compare 
more favorably with last year’s totals 
at 83,940,621 lbs. against 98,240,649 Ibs. 
in 1939. Two items on the list still ex- 
ceed the volume during 1939—fresh 
and frozen pork and pickled pork. Ex- 
ports of fresh and frozen pork during 
the first nine months of 1940 totaled 
36,997,303 Ibs. and in 1939, 20,307,771 
Ibs.; pickled pork exports were 12,904,- 
196 lbs. against 10,665,786 Ibs in 1939. 
Exports of beef and veal for the first 
three-fourths of the year exceeded the 


Vin'seve of lard exported dropped 









Meat and Lard Exports Dip 
Considerably in September 


total for 1939, amounting to 12,355,753 
lbs. compared with 10,816,119 lbs. dur- 
ing the corresponding period of the pre- 
ceding year. 

Pork imports are fast becoming 
negligible, having dwindled to 289,114 
Ibs. during September, compared with 


529,636 lbs. in August and 1,799,541 lbs. 
during September a year ago. Beef im- 
ports also have declined sharply, but 
fresh beef imports are climbing—total- 
ing 2,149,735 lbs. in September, com- 
pared with 171,794 lbs. last September 
and 1,165,956 Ibs. during the preceding 
month in 1940. 


Pork imports during the first nine 
months of the year represent only one- 
ninth the volume during the first three- 
quarters of 1939, but during this period 
more fresh pork was received in 1940 
than in 1939, although ham and bacon 
imports are nearing the vanishing point. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN MEATS AND LARD 



































9 mos. 9 mos. 
September, 1940 September, 1939 1940 1989 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
IMPORTS 
Beef and Veal— 
Beef, yam REE ae ne en eee 2,149,735 171,794 5,813,395 1,880,524 
eee 5,136 8,733 107,385 125,595 
Beef aura veal, pickled or cured...... 34, 187,098 1,079,798 1,686,004 
ee Rae 4,016,452 13,054,894 50,801,645 69,655,142 
Total beef and veal..............+. 6,205,662 13,422,519 57,802,223 73,297,265 
Pork— 
I oe nc canwkewnarenwene san 231,698 356,549 2,076,545 1,622,343 
Ham, shoulders and bacon.......... 38,996 1,528,517 1,636,013 34,609,541 
Pork, pickled, salted and other...... 18,420 114,475 606,294 2,025,089 
NE GN 6k ceccenswntinesetiess 289,114 1,799,541 4,318,852 38,256,923 
EXPORTS 
Beef and Veal— 
Beef and veal, fresh...............- q 718,269 5,592,942 4,187,484 
PS MI on c5 6 0000000-0005400648%s 572,168 1,275,585 6,112,249 5,477,979 
pe eer 39, 48,346 650,562 1,200,656 
Total beef and veal............... 1,280,103 2,042,200 12,355,753 10,816,119 
Pork— 
Fresh a ee 1,136,895 2,308,406 oe eer oat 20,307,771 
an MA and Wiltshire GG scc0c. meres 318,598 5, 682 
Hams and shoulders................ 732,528 2,982,618 15, 49,662,914 
_ | CB MEASRME a Aa ate ei 4 1 1,146,660 8,157,308 7,511,581 
SE cccaeses 0s boncoreawedeuee 1,416,077 1,974,294 12! 904,196 10,665,786 
aecctaiseesnseescaanaeeate E 429,102 5, 792,470 7,167,915 
NE hi h.acecsnncotetee wane 3,897,508 9,154,678 83,940,621 98,240,649 
MN ce ankineaet scan seca sareenenwonl 9,956,024 24,693,492 168,585,191 213,557,326 
aaa 
EE ee eT Te 263,034 289,160 2,346,402 2,222,114 
Geum es 108,560 218,589 1,595,024 1,953,276 














able decline. 
Value 
Pet. Price per 
live per ewt. 
wt. Ib. alive 
——180-220 Ibs.—— 
RMegelar HAMS ...ccccccsccee i 12.3 $1.72 
oa» SaaS ss eendSeereeseee -60 8.9 .50 
Pesan eee 11.7 AT 
Loins. (blade ER 12.8 1.25 
pe AE 10.2 1.12 
ML, UL. 4500000 6~ keene mes wae 
i 3.4 08 
Plates and jowls 4.8 -12 
oe DE beewee stds 4.4 -09 
8S. lard, rend. wt.. 4.7 .58 
Bd ELIE EN 10.4 17 
BED ccccecocsceccssese 7.8 -23 
Feet, tails, neckbones eee .04 
Offal and miscellaneous....... .... wee -20 
TOTAL YIELD AND 
VERE coccecccocccceccses 69.00 $6.52 
Cost of hogs per cwt....... $6.01 
Condemnation loss ......... .03 
Handling and overhead..... 54 
TOTAL COST PER CWT. 
BEE warascdceeveceseeas $6.58 
TOTAL, VATE ..ccccsvscece 6.52 
Bee DOP GW6.. cvcicceveceese . 
ere 12 





NO DECIDED CHANGE IN HOG CUT-OUT RESULTS 


While there was considerable change in product values and hog costs dur- 
ing the week compared with last, it was not reflected materially in cut-out 
results; medium hogs showed the only change. During the week hog costs 
fell on an average of 29c to 38c, and product values were down 3l1c to 35c 
per cwt.—loins, spareribs, trimmings, and Boston butts showing a consider- 


Value 
Pet. Price per 
live per cewt. 
wt. Ib. alive 


——220-240 lbs.—— 
13.80 12.5 $1.73 
5.40 8.9 -48 
4.00 11.7 47 
9.60 12.8 1.23 
9.70 10.3 1.00 
2.00 9.1 -18 
3.00 4.0 -12 
3.00 4.8 14 
2.20 4.4 -10 
11.00 4.7 52 
1.50 8.0 -12 
2.80 7.8 +23 
2.00 eee -04 


3 
3 
4 
3 


$6.13 


$6.62 
6.56 


14 


Value 
Pct. Price per 
live per ewt. 

wt. Ib. alive 
——240-270 lbs.——. 
13.70 12.7 $1.74 
5.30 8. 47 
4.00 11.7 AT 
9.50 12.6 1,20 
8.00 10.2 -82 
4.00 9.0 86 
4.00 4.8 19 
3.40 4.8 -16 
2.00 4.4 .09 
10.30 4.7 48 
1.50 6.5 -10 
2.80 7.8 -23 
2.00 ares 04 
70.50 --- $6.55 

$6.16 

08 

41 

$6.60 

6.55 

.05 

13 
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MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


Imports for the period October 17 to 
October 23, inclusive, at New York 
were as follows: 

Point of 
origin Commodity 


Argentina—Canned corned beef...........+ 
—Canned brisket beef............ 


Canate~Toee chilled pork tenderloins 








BBO ccvccccccccccccccccetescce 


por! a 

—Fresh pork sausa 

—Frozen ——- beet CUTS... ccccce 
—Frozen tongues 


Cuba—Fresh frozen beef tongues........... 185 
—Fresh chilled beef cuts.............. 8,068 
—38,497 quarters fresh chilled beef.... 


Paraguay—Beef extract in tins............ 3,858 
—Canned corned beef...........+. 25,200 


Uruguay—Canned corned beef:...........+. 162,000 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of greases from New York 
City, week of October 26, totaled 28,- 
000 Ibs. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 





CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
October 31, 1940 


REGULAR HAMS 





Green *S.P. 
er 12 138% 
DEE, ¢<séacecveseuvneseaen 12% 13% 
= + 12% 13% 
ibeiicelaiateeaane ned 12% 13% 
10. 18 PRESS ccccsocacsese 12 eee 
BOILING HAMS 
Green *S.P. 
BD  Lebetseices«ckswunen 12% 13% 
DT iedeeedsediesebeuu 3 13 
BEE ecececeves savecren ae 13 
16- 20 THD ccvcsesccass 13 coe 
IG-2B FARGO occccccccces 13 
SKINNED HAMS 
Green *g.P. 
137 O18% 14 @14% 
14 @14% 
13% 14 @14%4 
13% 14 @14% 
13% 14 @14% 
13% 14 
12% 13% 
12 12 
11% 12% 
11 
PICNICS 
Green *s.P. 
ee ee 9% 9% 
SS a 9 9h, 
SD Scetvetacivesricene 9 914 
BE ndédinnanendharende 9 9 
DT ctbesgeisavesceetes 9 9 
8 up, No. 2’s inc......... 9 
Short shank %@%6c over. 
BELLIES 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green *D.C. 
PE Seni fe vere? 10% 11% 
2a 10%@10% 114%@11% 
DE wgiepebuccessnnrene 104%@10% 114@11% 
BEE with duals chasaeae tear’ 10% @10% 11% @11% 
RR atc banbacela taaeee 10 @10% 114%@11% 
BED cecocsedesiccesccoe 10 11 


*Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
GREEN AMERICAN BELLIES 


WDE ccccccccccevessccesessovcoeeseees 9%n 
BGS ccccccccvesecccocececcecevosesess 9%n 
D. 8. BELLIES 

Clear Rib 
DEE iwesccecnikescemeus 9%n eee 
nS diesepia wank saeens 9% cece 
Seana 9% 9% 
Dt Lovnbectudteues 9% 9% 
DD -aetccbasxedectstaes 95g 95% 
in on obs dnnenkse acme 95g 95% 
GD sebveccacesessceces 9% 9% 
D, 8. FAT BACKS 
Ce swscceceveevesdsceveecceneveseeees 43% 
SE Bcc tevedeesetreedeevesedsdsvcdsevees 4 
PC ditnnk tobidenee deddanepcedaakdwel 5 
DP hc sab khunes ober a hanheek des-cae neat 556 
DT chencepedSedc0cbegavecendecsouaees 6 
DE ‘nchenatckiéeevatkeacatgeedmetiedeed 6% 
Dt citberseubegeeutewsiewihid oceelens 7% 
TEED bd cbccckepeneednadndcbessiéssveves 7% 
OTHER D. 8S. MEATS 
PE 6. pee gheotenenee 6-8 7 on 
ST  Sckueacecewsanvaaneee 4-6 54n 
i vac cepebeeeeneaqanmes 5% 
Dd Ccbiskecacucetictevesecveces 5% 
CD I SIN cco vccecsevevececes 6 
Se WD Bo occ ecesdicevcensees 4% 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


Prices of cash, loose and leaf lard on 
the Chicago Board of Trade: 
Cash Loose Leaf 


4.62%n 4.70n 4.750 
Monday, Oct, 28..... 4.62%n 4.70n 4.75n 
Tuesday, Oct. 29..... 4.65n 4.70b 4.750 
Wednesday, Oct. 30.. 4.65n 4.72%b 4.75n 


Saturday, Oct. 26.... 








Thursday, Oct. 31..... 4.70n 4.7744n 4.75n 
Friday, Nov. 1........ 4.70n 4.75n 4.8744n 
Packers’ Wholesale Prices 

Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo.......... 6.75 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo........... 7.75 
Leaf, kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. Chgo...... 7.75 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chicago............ 7.50 
Shortening, tlerces, €.8.f......ccccccsscccee 814 


Havana, Cuba Lard Price 


Wednesday, October 30, 1940 
PE EEE Ava ees ccerkiyineeenstcssesensine 9.97 
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FUTURE PRICES 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1940 
LARD— 





High Low Close 

Oct. rer ares 4.574%ax 
aa 4.6744 4. 167 % 4.67%ax 
Jan. 4.85 4.80 4.80b 
Mar. 5.85 5.821% 5.8214b 
May ... 6.0% 6.05 6.0% ed 6.02%ax 
July vee = 6.20ax 

Sales: Dec., 1; Jan., , 7; Mar., 8; May, 3; total, 


14 sales. 


Open interest: Dec., 1,079; Jan. 1, 338; Mar., 69; 
May, 183; July, 4; total, 2,673 lots. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1940 


LARD-- 

OS aii ne 4.55b 
Dec. ... 4.62% 4.70 4.6214 4.70 
Jan. ... 4.77%%-75 4.82% 4.75 4.8214b 
ote ue clini 5.824%b 
May ... 6.00 6.05 5.97% 6.05 
July aide wea 6.20b 


Sales: Dec., 7: Jen. 5: May, 11; total, 23 sales. 
Open interest: Dec., 1,074; Jan., 1,334; Mar., 
69; May, 189; July, 4; total, 2,670 lots. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1940 


LARD— 

Oct. ... 4.60 ona 4.60b 
Dec. ... 4.65 4.72% 1 4.65 4.70 
Jan. ... 4.80 4.85 4.80 4.82% 
Mar. ... 5.90 siaceca 5.90ax 
May ... 6.00 6. 5.07% 6.00 6.07% 
July ... 6.17% 6.25 6.17% 6.25ax 

Sales: Oct., 2; Dec., 10; Jan., 9; Mar., 1; May, 


23; July, 2; total, 47 sales. 
Open interest: Dec., 1,069: Jan., 1,332; Mar., 
69; May, 203; July, 6; total, 2,679 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1940 
LARD— 


Oct. 4.6214 4.6214 4.60 4.60 
Dee. - 4.72 ote. Sas 4.72% 
Jan. ... 4.85 4.8714 4.85 4.87%ax 
Mar. ... 5.9 aaua ance 5.90 
May . 6.07% 6.10 6.07% 6.10 
July ... 6.30 6.30 6.274% 6.274ax 


Sales: Oct., 4; Dec., 7; Jan., 1 
11; July, 1; total, 28 sales. 

Open interest: Oct., 3; Dec., 1,067 ; Jan., 1,332; 
Mar., 67; May, 211; July, 6; total, 2,686 lots. 


; Mar., 4; May, 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1940 





LARD— 

Oct. ... 4.62% 4.65 4. 4.65 
Dec. ... 4.75 4.77% 4. 4.75-T7%ax 
Jan. 4.90 eee 4.90b 
Mar. 5.9714 5 5.97%ax 
May 6.15 6.15ax 
July pues 6.32b 


Sales: Oct., 5; Dec., 11; Jan., 5; Mar., 5; May, 
11; total, 37 sales 


Open interest: Bee. 1,061; Jan., es ‘eens Mar., 66; 
May, 219; July, 6; total, 2,686 lot 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1940 


LARD— 

Dec. re aint 4.75ax 
Jan 4.90 4.8744 4.8744b 
Mar ee wes 5.95ax 
May 6.15 6.12% 6.12% 
July wee ner 6.30ax 





CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended on October 26, 1940: 
Week Previous Same 

Oct. 26 week week ’39 

Cured meats, Ibs.18,447,000 20,792,000 15,259,000 

Fresh meats, lbs.65,444,000 58,660,000 56,744,000 

Rest, Mm ...+< 6,167,000 5,937,000 4,894,000 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports through port of New York 
during week ended October 24 totaled 
2,530,000 lb. of bacon. 





Provisions and Lard 











RADING in pork products, espe- 

cially butts and loins, was very slow 
at Chicago this week. Production ex- 
ceeded demand, resulting in a decline 
in values. Carlot trading was limited 
and below normal levels. 

LARD.— While covering modest limits 
during the past week, the lard futures 
market displayed a surprisingly steady 
tone in view of the heavy hog runs, 
hedging pressure on the later months 
and lower hog prices. However, while 
much apprehension continued in mar- 
ket circles over the large open interest 
in December lard, amounting to ap- 
proximately 5% million lbs., no liquida- 
tion of consequence developed. 

While talk continued in the market 
of prospective liberal buying of lard by 
Britain in the near future, the fact re- 
mained that only small quantities were 
being sold to continental neutrals, owing 
to the difficulties of delivery. The spread 
of the war to Greece had little or no 
influence from a market standpoint, as 
this development had been anticipated. 


RECORD OCTOBER PORK TOTAL 


Production of pork in October was 
the largest on record for that month, 
the Institute of American Meat Packers 
pointed out on November 1 in a review 
of the livestock and meat trade during 
the past month. 

Although official figures are not yet 
available, the Institute estimates that 
production of pork in October was from 
20 to 25 per cent greater than produc- 
tion during the same month last year, 
and from 30 to 35 per cent greater than 
during September this year. Production 
in October also is estimated at approxi- 
mately 28 per cent greater than the 
average of October during the five-year 
period, 1929-33. 


Production of beef and lamb, accord- 
ing to estimates by the Institute, also 
was somewhat greater than a year ago. 
Production of veal was about the same 
as last year. The aggregate production 
of all meats is estimated at approxi- 
mately 10 to 15 per cent greater than 
in October, 1939, and from 20 to 25 per 
cent greater than the 1929-33 average 
for that month. 


Marketings of all classes of livestock 
increased seasonally during October, 
and are estimated by the Institute to 
have been greater than a year ago, and 
also somewhat greater than the average 
of the five-year period. The greatest 
increase occurred in the case of hogs, 
which the Institute estimates as per- 
haps the largest on record for October. 


Wholesale prices of fresh pork de- 
clined sharply during the last week of 
October, and at the close of the month 
were 15 to 20 per cent lower than at 
the opening. Prices of veal also de- 
clined. Wholesale prices of most classes 
and grades of beef and lamb did not 
show any marked change. 
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MEAT AND SUPPLIES PRICES 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 


Prime native steers— 
4 600 


Heifers, good, 400-600. 
600 


Hind quarters, choice.. 
Fore quarters, choice 





short loins, prime.. 


short loins, No. 2 


Cow loin ends (hips) 


Strip loins, No. 1 bnis 
Sires Teles, WO. Bec cccvscccoces 35 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1 
Beef tenderloins, No. 2......... 65 


Hanging tenderloins 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs. 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 lbs 
















-_ 
AGOCAACAI1DHD 


_ 


woe 
Cah od 


Sheep heads. each 
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Fresh Pork and Pork Products 








Pork loins, 8-10 Ibs. av........ 18 
NINN: sctn’arathiin4\4 40-s'e19-.d-s0nia ake ii 12 
Skinned shoulders ............. 11% 14 
Re eee & 32 29 
SR eae ee 11 13 
PE Beka dirtn ass seeecencm tml ™% 8 
ere 12% 15 
Boneless butts, cellar 
_ of gaye 19 
Orr rr er 8 
BEE Sn ccceccccceceusensesesee 7 
Neck bones .............+.. 4 
NG co wsaaacieedas ease 11 
Blade bones ............-- 11 
ES ere! 4 
CNP Osn 2 ccesncescoenge 4 9 
BVGED cccccccccccccccceccccces 8 8 
BEGERD cc ccvccccccccccccccesose 7 9 
|, EPPO PTrrErerrerrerire rrr ey 4 4 
ET a idsndescuennébeagsaewtn a 5 
SEMEN sc -cdinn san negesesquieesehins 6 8 
i ee ere 5 6% 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Fancy regular hams, 14@16 lbs., 
parchment paper 
Fancy skinned hams, 14@16 lbs., 
CE EE og 0-0500 05050805 0064008 8 @19 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lbs., plain..16 @17 
Picnics, 4@8 lIbs., short shank, plain.. mete tite 


Picnics, 4@8 Ibs., long shank, plain.. NAGI2% 
Fancy bacon, 6@8 lbs plain Wutan weniat @19 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs., plain........ isyaie 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

i  * O eer rey 39% @40% 

Outsides, ree 35 @36 

pS eS eee eee 36 @37 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.......... 30% 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted......... 31% 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted............+. 26 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted.............. 26% 

VINEGAR PICKLED escent 

Poth S60t, DOPE Bl. .cccsccvcccsvcccecess 15.75 
Lamb tongue, short cut, 200-lb. bbl......... $t:00 
Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............00s.0e8 17.25 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. .........eee+0% 22.25 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... 26.00 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF 
Clear fat back pork: 







6. $13.00 

80-100 sn 4:00:00'000 009 eneessiecs coon 12.50 

oe er 11.50 
Clear = es 25-85 pleces......cecccce 12.00 
SS ear 13.00n 
DENCE PETE ccc ccccccveccoesesewcesiooces 18.50n 
EE sinh iinideuatiteanweunianenha canes -00 
ee 22.50 

SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
(Packed basis.) 

Regular pork trimmings............... 7%4@ 8 
Special lean pork trimmings 85% -114%@12 
Extra lean pork trimmings 95% : 14 
Pork cheek meat (trimmed) -8 @ 8% 
Pork hearts ... ° 8 
as we, ET eee eT 4 


Native boneless bull meat (heavy). 


oe 
oo 
ne 
* 
S 
_ 
or) 

2 


. 4 
DCN GEE iciecicvevicesescoeneceses 2 
SRE: TRONS sic deccsecrcescacsescoceses 13 
er 10 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)................ 8% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 8% 
Dressed canner cows, 400-450-Ib........ 9% 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 10% 
Pork tongues, canner trim, fresh....... 6 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 

(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 
Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton.............+0. 24 
Country style sausage, fresh in link. 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. 
Country style sausage, smoked 
Frankfurters, 
Frankfurters, in hog casings....... 
Skinless frankfurters 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice 
Bologna in beef middles, choice 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.. 
Liver sausage in hog bungs....... 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bung 
Head cheese 
New England luncheon specialty 
Minced luncheon specialty, choic 
Tongue & blood 
Blood sausage .. 














epee 16% 
TONE COG 6 0640. 0.60000. 04:4:05 sé we Seweses ees 23 
DRY SAUSAGE 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs...... teauaoweed 87 
Thuringer .......-... Seeveeseuseesios Ceuveeus 20 
POPME occcccccccccce Coveccccccccccccsccccce 29 
HOUSCSIREP ccccvcesccccvece eA ae ee 
a ee ene 3214 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs.......... 32 
B. C. salami, new condition..............+++ 19 
Frisses, choice. in hog middles.............+++ 82 
Genoa style salami, choice............-ssese0e 88 
(| | ERE hse eer ee 31 
Mortadella, new conditions............... «++ -19% 
ORVICO occcvcvece peeceresetececeoesceoess 43 
Pe Ge: SRN, < . vnw'edeedbsstckewenweebnd 31 
Virginia hams .......-..... ceccccvesesceseees 37 






CURING MATERIALS 









uwt. 

Nitrite of soda (Chgo. w'hse stock). 

In 400-lb. bbls., delivered................ $3 8.75 
Saltpeter, less than ton lots 

Dbl. refined granulated. . 8.00 

Small crystals ........ 9. 

Medium crystal 9. 

Large crystals . 10. 
Pure rfd. gran. nitrate of sod 22 
Pure rfd. powdered nitrate of soda......... 6. 





.00 
25 
.00 
90 
90 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 Ibs. 
only, f.o.b. Chicago, per ton: 
7.20 
10.20 
6.80 
aw, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Orleans........ 2.89 
Standard gran., f.o.b. sage — ~ eee 4.40 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less te panes emesececce 4.10 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt. (Cotton). coe OOO 
TD PEGE Cio w ccc cevateccntesecsdeeces 3.59 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 
(F. 0. B. Chicago.) 
(Prices quoted ‘to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack............+. -14 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack.............. .80 
Export rounds; wide.........cssssecees 38 
Export rounds, medium..........-se+ee. 18 
Export rounds, '‘narrow............sese+. . 80 
WG, 2 DOR cscccccesocccccccesces - 06 
Ne. 3 WORSBRER. 20. ccccccccccccccscvece 04 
No. 1 bungs..... ehiwbebesseesatonekees 12 
No. 2 bungs...... $6066 405 40060 0G eevee d 
Ss CUED 6n-vaveeusnses+00see cee -45 
Middles, select; wide, 2@2% in......... 45 
Middles, select, extra, 2% in. & up...... -70 
Dried bladders 
12-15 in. wide, flat.....ccccccccees eooce oe 
10-12 in. wide, flat......... eceseeveres . -% 
8-10 in. wide, flat... ..ccccccccccccccce -40 
GS B Om. WHO, Bab. ccccccccccccesccees - 25 
Pork casings: 
ER OD Re re 1.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds.......... 1.45 
Medium, regular.......cccccccscccccccee 1.10 
SE SED 5 656.0 06006600060500 00% -95 
p SO eee -80 
Extra wide, per 100 yds............+. ee = 
EE cticnrcbwsbegecceneveseneees 
BATES SUES WHERE. cccccscecccecececcve 2D 
Medium prime bungs............+-.+e0+ -06 
na ovine 0a 60 eceseeene 03% 
ON, DP lain bd tveccdvccccceeesue 14 
SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
wie Ground 





SR SUE ekivedadewecéacaton 20 

BE s.00de + venwencene sce cetneane 22 

Ge MD caicewedecresdescvesesese 23 

23 

33 
21% 

17 

12 

68 

62 

East & West India Blend.......... 57 

— Gour, TAMCF..cccces neateomente = 

Neto, aes WE ececcevecceness 21 24 
BE TEE 62 teen ccdrceccese< eedees 18 22% 

East & West “India iG gscsste. 16 

Papsten, GAG... ccceccscccccccsece 46 

a DY nvsovtdodee. “veces 43 
BE EE vctwwchescesoncetes 40% 

Panter, GEGEN Sevcivccaegececcceceve 39 

BE IN, Minted wae han dhntewes<enine 26 
BO, DE ccéecdcscrcescseneces 9% 18% 

BERGE EMOTE cc cccccccccccsccces 6 8 
— wane Ns ctanisig tvraehneic 9% 12% 

MEE 6¢seVErtebnercewueceaNese es 9% 13 
Pecks eerie aren a Oa a a wala eee 11% 


Ground 
—- for Sane, 
GG DOE. si capetccctocceneviuact 
Celery seed, French................+. 3 2 
rr rrr 24 29 
Coriander Morocco bleached.......... 12% ‘n 
Coriander Morocco natural No. 1..... 11% 13% 
Mustard seed, fancy yellow........... 26 os 
EE aide eh rawan balsigee@ cesar 18 
Marjoram Premch ....cccscscccsceces 60 7 
Serres eee 16 
Sage, Dalmatian No. 1..............- 75 85 


(Continued on page 226.) 


PURE VINEGARS 


A.P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


47 TH LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 











a ice ae 


MARKET PRICES 
New York 





DRESSED BEEF 






City Dressed 
Choice, native, heavy......-. 21% @23 
Choice, native, light..... ee 2 22 
Native, common to fair..........++++++ 17 18 
Western muon Beef 
Native steers, 600@800 lbs........ ccooh 19 


800 1 8 
8, 140@.600 Ibs... .17 18 


ice year 
Smeg By oR, veered GIT 


choice heifers.........--- 








eevcceecece ° 14 
BEEF CUTS 
wou a™ - 
We. 2 FIRG...ccccccccces 
Neo. 2 ribe......ccccccses 20 21 22 
No, 8 ribe........seeee0s 19 19 20 
No. 1 loin8.......cceeees 32 36 40 
BB Mec ccccccvcvcres 26 80 35 
Neo. 8 loins..........0++- 20 24 25 29 
No, 1 hinds and ribs.....20 21 21 24 
No, 2 hinds and ribs.....18 19 19 21 
No. 1 rounds e 17 17 
No, 2 round 16 16 
No. 8 round 15 15 
No. 1 chuck: 15 15 
No. 2 chuck: 14 14 
No. 8 chucks............ 13 13 
a 4 dressed bolognas........... posuage 138%@14% 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 Ibe. av.........-- ovesole 
lis, reg. 6@8 Ibe. av.......---+++ 22228 25 
Tenderloins, GB We, AV... ccccccceces 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. av........- eocccele 
Shoulder clods ........cscseeseeseeeees 16 18 
DRESSED VEAL 
GD ccivvedescoecses vhboccesecucteces 16 @17% 
WReRIMM ccc ccccccccccccccccccccccccoss 15 @16 
GOUBMREM cc ccccccccccccccccoccoeseesece 14 @15 
DRESSED od AND — 
Genuine spring lambs, good............. 18 
Genuine spring lambs, — to ‘medium. 16 +4 
oo. spring lambs, medium......... @16 
heep, FOOd 2... ..eeecvecee cceccccceces % $'8 
Sheep, Soden oeoecese erecececccoccces 6 8 
DRESSED HOGS 
Hogs, good and on (110-140 Ibs.) 
head on; leaf fat in..........+-+++ $ 9.38@10.00 
Pigs, small lots (00-116 Ibs. 7 
head on; leaf fat in..........-.+++ 10.50@11.50 
<a. PORK cuTs 
Pork loins, fresh, Western 10@12 Ibs. ..13%@14 


Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. av....12 @13 
Butts, regular, Western..............-+ 14% @15% 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. av...14 @15 
Picnics, Western, fresh, 6@8 lbs. av...11 @12 


Pork trimmings, extra lean...........- 16 @17 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean..... 10 @ll 
GURNEE ccccesccvccscevecsocceqoesces 12 @13 
COOKED HAMS 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted.......... 35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted.......... 37 
SMOKED MEATS 
Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. av.......... 18% @19 
Regular hams, 10@12 lbs. av.......... 18%@19 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av.......... 18% @19 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av.......... 19 b 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av.......... 19 20 
Skinned hams, 16@18 lbs. av........... 19 $33% 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av.......... 19 20 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. av............. ---15 @15% 
Picnics, 6@8 Ibs. av........... 








Bacon, boneless, Western. 
Bacon, boneless, city... 
Beef tongue, light... ° 
Beef tongue, heavy...... cecccese cocococme 24 


FANCY MEATS 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.......16¢ a pound 





Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed.....28¢ a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ...........++.-005.20€ @ Pound 
Sweetbreads. Weal 2. .cceeeeccceecseee OC @ pair 
Beef kidneys .............+++ «eeeeeeeslle a pound 
Mutton kiineys ...........++..0++e02. Se each 
Livers, beef .....ccceeeeecceccecs -++-29¢ a pound 
= aging’ tend Seecocesceece coccccoean S BUNS 
pt a rf BBs covcese eeanseenel a poun 
- eeoece soccsecvanscssenclbG Gal 
BUTCHERS’ wanted 
Re Oe ae reer $1.00 per ewt. 
BEE DUE: cccvocceccctcceeevescoeas 1.50 per cwt. 
rrr .. 2.50 per cwt. 
PED WE no cccsecceccccoonesuce 2.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 


5-9 9%4-12% 12%-14 —_— 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals...19 2.90 3.25 3.30 3.80 
Prime No. 2 veals...17 2.60 2.95 3.00 3.40 
Buttermilk No. 1....14 240 2.75 280 .... 
Buttermilk No. 2....13 2.25 2. 2. 


. 
. 
. 


Branded gruby...... 12 180 210 215 220 
Number 8 .......... 12 180 210 215 220 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of western dressed meats, quoted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service, on October 30, 1940: 


Fresh Beef: 


CHICAGO 
STEER, Choice: 
SE”  conventeiweed 19. 20.50 
oe eee ay 20.50 
. ok Reena 19.50@20.50 
WE Bo cccccvcecces 19.50@20.50 
STEER, Good: 
MR”. vccceswencee 16.50@19.50 
OS Ee ae 16.50@19.50 
600-700 Ibs. ............. 16. 19.50 
WE HE donvcecvacecd 16.50@19.50 
STEER, Commercial: 
. . 2 14.00@16.50 
EY evdcadcnween’ 14 00616.90 
STEER, Utility: 
ok es 12.00@14.00 
COW (all weights): 
CIEE os ice cnseseass 12. 14.00 
Utility . es 7G 
Cutter . 
Canner 





Fresh Veal and Calf:* 
VEAL, Choice: 











Ch Sacacdsaneews 15.50@17.00 

SOPGe. GE vcenacccscebs 14. 1 
VEAL, Good: 

50- 80 Ibs. 

80-130 Ibs. 

130-170 Ibs. 
VEAL, Medium: 

50- 80 Ibs. 12.00@13.00 

° 12. 90@13-90 

130-170 Ibs. -» 11.50@12.50 
VEAL, Common: 

Se SEE. bene vencceees 10.00@ 12.00 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 


SS fo See - 15.50@16.50 
PES 15.50@ 16.50 
SM  tickenveenwtt 15.00@16.00 
We  akweaceneosae 14.00@15.00 
LAMB, Good: 
eS ear rer ree 14.00@15.50 
oo yy ae 14.00@15.50 
EE. accomceeeeqomn 14.00@15.00 
ae RS RR ease 13.00@14.00 
LAMB, Medium: 
re 13.00@14.00 
LAMB, Common: 
ME ED 05 6 oesteecccee 12.00@13.00 
MUTTON (Ewe), 70 lbs. down: 
EE avctowecsncuonsesete 7.00@ 8.00 
Se ene 6.00@ 7.00 
SII iio dng wwe nioeaeaaunt 5.00@ 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts:* 
LOINS (No. 1) (Bladeless Incl.) : 
SS ae 13.00@13.50 
ML 3 -daa bawaenadacie @13.50 
EE sation nanelaceaied 12.50@13.00 
RR 11.50@12.50 
SHOULDERS: Skinned, N. Y. Style: 
UNS creas cediensanad 11.00@12.00 
*” BUTTS: Boston Style: 
er 12.00@13.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
a 11.00@11.50 
TRIMMINGS: 
DT ctccunckanesteneses 8.00@ 8.50 


1Includes heifer 300-450 Ibs. and steer down to 300 lbs. at Chicago. 


Chicago. 
*Based on 50-100 pound box sales to retailers. 


BOSTON NEW YORE PHILA. 
cectamaaes $20.00@21.50 $21.00@22.00 
$19.50@20.50 20.00@21.50 21.00@22.00 
19.50@20.50 20.00@21.50 21.00@22.00 
ss aie eh 17.00@20.50 19.00@20.50 
17.00@19.50 17.00@20.50 19.00@20.50 
17.00@19.50 17.00@20.50 19.00@20.50 
eecccccces 13.50@16.50 15.00@18.00 
14.50@17.00 14.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 
13.50@14.50 12.50@13.50 12.00@14.00 
13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 = nanevnuees 
12.50@13.50 12.00@13.00 12.50@13.50 
11.50@12.50 11.50@12.00 11.50@12.50 
17.00@19.00 16.00@17.00 18. me 00 
eececcccece 15.50@17.00 cvecccceee 
14.50@16.50 13.50@16.00 16.00@17.00 
15.00@17.00 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 
woccccccce 13.00@16.00 oceccccece 
13.00@15.00 12.00@14.00 15. 16.00 
13.00@14.50 12.50@14.50 14.00@15.00 
11.50@13.00 11. 13.00 13.00@14.00 
11.00@13.00 10.00@12.00 12.00@13.00 
16. 17.50 16.00@17.00 18.00@18.50 
6. 17.00 15.50@16.50 17.00@18.00 
15.50@16.50 -15.00@16.00 16.50@17.00 
14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 16.00@16.50 
15.50@16.50 15.00@16.00 17.00@17.50 
15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 16.50@17.50 
14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.00 
13.50@14.50 13.00@14.00 15.50@16.50 
13.50@15.50 13.00@14.50 14.00@16.00 
13.00@15.00 12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 
7.50@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
5.50@ 6.50 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
14.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 
14.00@15.00 13.50@14.50 14.00@15.50 
14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 13.50@15.00 
ChaeKreens  § geenerocee 00@14.00 
Sead sees 12.50@13.50 eecccccces 
Seswiewecters 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.00 


*Includes Koshered beef sales at 


‘Skin on at Chicago and New York; equivalent weights skin off at Boston and Philadelphia. 


All quotations in dollars - hundredweight. Beef, veal, calf, lamb, and mutton prices apply to straight 


and calculated carcass bases. 





U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Canadian imports from U. S. in 


August: 
8 mos. 
Aug., 1940 Aug., 1939 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
BOE voccccces nae 695 738 4,385 
Bacon and ham... 154,003 80,857 1,505,642 
Pork ..........--1,183,663 2,327,701 31,602,144 
Mutton and lamb. eoce cece 187,422 
Canned meats .... 750 3,866 24,013 
BOE dcsccccecece vee 1,657 1,267 
Lard compound .. 2,329 wean 28,264 


CASH FARM INCOME 


Favorable weather conditions and in- 
creased return to American farmers in 
August and September have boosted the 
Department of Agriculture’s estimate 
of 1940 cash farm income to $9,000,000,- 
000. This compares with $8,518,000,000 
in 1939 and $11,221,000,000 for 1929. 

This estimate, which includes govern- 
ment payments, was fixed at $8,900,- 
000,000 in August, when the last pre- 
diction was made. 
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Firmer Trend in Tallow and 
Greases on Moderate Trade 


Smallness of offerings contributes to 

steady market; turnover at New York 

is small—Large consumers advance 

bids toward end of week and market 

turns more active—By-products about 
steady. 


TALLOW.—The tallow market was 
moderately active at New York this 
week but steady in tone, due largely 
to smallness of offerings. Indications 
were that possibly 250,000 to 300,000 Ibs. 
changed hands, but it was apparent 
that buyers were still interested at 4%c 
for extra, the last sale price, which was 
unchanged from the previous week. 
Producers, being well sold up, are main- 
taining steady to firm views as to the 
immediate future, and are not disturbed 
by the fact that tallow has been working 
closer to lard prices of late. There was 
no pressure of outside offerings at New 
York and this also was a helpful influ- 
ence, 


Edible was quoted at 45%c; extra, 
4%c; and special, 4%c. 

The tallow market at Chicago this 
week took on an active tone on Thurs- 
day at firm prices after several days of 
sluggishness which saw both sides of 
the market reluctant to alter their ideas. 
Thursday’s increased activity developed 
when larger consumers recognized the 
going market and advanced their bids. 
Trading in a fair round lot way was 
reported on packer prime tallow at 4%c, 
Chicago and Cincinnati, while some 
prime moved at 4%c, f.o.b. outside 
points, any shipment. A couple of tanks 
of No. 1 tallow reported at 4c, Chicago. 
Tallow quotations on Thursday at Chi- 
cago were as follows: 


PRE an. n 00st bed ocmeW ene aanpe Ouiee 4hy 
ET Sin is ne wnancedeaepeladheoee 4% 
BT IE or c-4,0 o-iide sc tee a eaeeeedans 4% 
IE 6A:c Oia dxcanescn eer tetmeun 4 
Se, BE iv edvecccteetcacsvecscccveenee 8% @4 


STEARINE.—Stearine was quiet and 
steady. At New York, oleo last sold and 
was quoted at 6%c. 

At Chicago, the market was quiet and 
steady. Prime was quoted at 5% @6c. 


OLEO OILS.—Trade was quiet and 
interest routine at New York but the 
tone was steady. Extra was quoted at 
6%@6%c; prime, 6@6%c; and lower 
grades, 5% @6c. 

At Chicago, trade was moderate but 
prices steady. Extra was quoted at 7c. 


GREASE OIL.—Demand was better 
at New York and the market was firmer. 
No. 1 was quoted at 7%c; No. 2, 7%c; 
extra, 7%c; extra No. 1, 7%c; winter 
strained, 8c; prime burning, 8%c, and 
prime inedible, 8c. 

Grease oil quotations at Chicago were 
as follows: No. 1, 7c; No. 2, 6%c; ex- 
tra, 73c; extra No. 1, 7%c; extra win- 


ter strained, 74%4c; special No. 1, 7%c; 
prime burning, 8%c; and prime inedi- 
ble, 7%c. Acidless tallow oil was quoted 
at 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.— Demand was 
fair at New York and the market was 
% to %c higher. Cold test was quoted 
at 1516c, extra 7%c, extra No. 1 at 7%c, 
prime 8c and pure 10%c. 

Neatsfoot oil quotations at Chicago 
were: Cold test, 15c; extra 7%c; No. 
1, 7%c; prime, 7%c, and pure, 10%c. 

(See page 231 for later markets.) 

GREASES.—The market was rather 
quiet but firm at New York, the result 
of lightness of offerings and steadiness 
in allied and competing quarters. It was 
apparent that consumers needing sup- 
plies had to meet the going market 
levels, as very small amounts of grease 
were overhanging the market, and there 
was no pressure of outside offerings. 
What trading passed was being done 
quietly at 3%c for yellow and house, or 
unchanged at New York from the previ- 
ous week. Export interest continued 
limited but during the week ended Octo- 
ber 26, New York exported 28,000 lbs. 
of greases. 

At New York, white was quoted at 
44% @%c; yellow and house, 3%c, and 
brown, 35éc. 

Grease market at Chicago this week, 
though not active, showed a firm ten- 
dency and late in the week had recorded 
fractional advances over prices prevail- 
ing a week earlier. The market received 
a further stimulant to firmness on 
Thursday, following recognition of the 
going tallow and grease markets by 
larger consumers, who advanced their 
bids accordingly. On Thursday, inter- 
est was reported in white grease at 
4%c, Cincinnati, with good brown 
grease salable at list. Thursday’s tal- 
low quotations at Chicago were: 


Cee WEED PSO so oaisis Sedciccewcieccens 4% 
De I bo eees ss Schewee cs encedades 4 

i dca ncaa alae oe 38% 
Yellow grease, 10-15 f.f.a................. 3% 
Yellow grease, 16-20 f.f.a................ 8% 
I I hin 5 56 eg NSRoedhe eesasccer 3% @3% 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


Exports and imports of cottonseed 
products for one month ending August 
31, 1940: 


Exports: 1940 1939 
on, par mee BBs cccccnvice 18,365 5,117 
- Oil re ned, TES... ccecece - a 182,022 
Cake and meal, tons.. 157 675 
Linters, running bales.. 4,588 33,017 

Imports: 
Oll, ermlle,® We..cccccce cocece = _ ceocee 
Oil, refined,® Ibs........ 135,175 2,298,592 
Cake and meal, tons.... ae: meats 
Linters, bales .......... 5, 1,894 


*Amounts for September not included above are 
501,993 Ibs. refined, ‘‘entered for consumption.” wl 
No oil was “entered for warehouse.” 
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BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


(Quotations given are basis Chicago.) 
October 31, 1940 

By-products markets very inactive 
and about steady this week. Nominal 
situation continues to exist in many 
items. 

Blood 

Scattered sales of dried blood were 
reported this week around the $2.65 
level, but situation is largely nominal. 


Unit 
Ammonia 


Onground 2.65 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials 


Inactive market in digester feed tank- 
age; scattered sales of the 11 to 12% 
tankage reported in range shown. 
Unground, 11 to 12% ammonia........ $2.65@2.75 


Unground, 6 to 10%, choice quality.... 2. 3.00n 
Liquid stick .......ccccccscccescecees 1.502 


Packinghouse Feeds 


Packinghouse feeds market described 
as very firm at last week’s levels with 
stocks well sold up and sales seasonal. 


Carlots, 

Per ton 

60% digester tankage.......ceseessessceees $42.50 
50% meat and bone SCrapB......-.-+seeeeeee 40.00 
Blood-meal ....ccccccccccceccccseccccsccses 50.00 
Special steam bone-meal.............0+s+505 45.00 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades) 
Bone meals very quiet and nominal. 


Per ton 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50............... $32.50@35.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26...........+++. 32.50@35.00 


Fertilizer Materials 


Nominally steady situation in fer- 
tilizer materials market. 


, Per ton 
High grade tankage, groun 
10@11% ammonia ..........- $ 2. 2 ~ & 10¢ 
Bone tankage, unground, per ton = r 
Hoof meal ...ccccccccccsccccce = 3 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Cracklings reported steady to slightly 
stronger on light activity this week. 


Per ton 

Hard pressed and expeller unground, 

up to 48% pone (low test)....... $ d 
okt = (high —_, pees 57% 

t pr Ss ac. grease an 

oe. Rar Pawouarcs sucks aes 32.50@35.00 
Soft pressed ac. grease ani 

GURHtY, COM cecccccccccccccccccces 30.00@32.50 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks 


Gelatine and glue stock situation es- 
sentially unchanged, except for added 
strength in hide trimmings. 


Per ton 
Calf trimmings .............s2ssee8 $3 
Sinews, pizzles .........0.--seseeeees 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles...... 30.00: 


Hide trimmings 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per Ib....... 


@ Bones and Hoofs 
Bones and hoofs quiet and steady. 


Per ton 
Round shins, heavy .........--e-see00- .00 
see paraqaeaetrcagrsce 47.50@50.00 
Flat shins, peavy Wiaka~ shadudeceehaien 42.50) p¥4 
i saat a arta aaa ae " 
Blades, buttocks, shoulders & thighs.. 37.50@40.00 
BE CE icant ceewwtorcessssakeae 55.00 
Hoofs, house run, unassorted......... 22. 25.00 
DR ED Se av dens vagneeusebuedees 22. 24.00 
Animal Hair 


No changes in the animal hair mar- 
ket, which remains firm and active. 


Winter coil mo POP BOMecccevccsces $50.00@52.50 
Summer coil di dy black, i ee 26. 30.00 
inter processed. ~ ae 7T@ 8%c 

p end, Leaneee eon ae Te 
mooeunct’ gue gray, Ib 8 3%c 

Oattle’s subbehes Secedeseccerceseccdecce 8 8%ec 











FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY 


Ammoniates 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, basis ex- 
We ME INU ova cctccseveesdcscaes $28.00 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit.................. 2.40 
Unground fish scree, dried, 11%% ammonia, 
16% B. P. L fish factory...... 3.25 & 10¢ 
Fish meal, foreign, 114% ammonia, 10% 
B. P. L. i + tarisemesvedseeneeds 51.00 
November ‘ae Pibatececcccedecoeves 51.00 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 70% ammonia, 3% 
A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factories. ...2.50 & 50¢ 
Soda nitrate, per net ton; bulk, ‘ex- vessel 
Atlantic and Gulf ports.................. 27.00 
. . 3 "spe RoRnaRt Sa 
=». See aS aero 29.40 
Fertilizer tankage, ground, 10% a F 
SS ee | 0 & 10¢ 
Feeding tankage, unground, 10-12% amimo- 
oe 68 BS RT > 40 & 10¢ 
Phosphates 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
ache OE PP 2.50 
Bone meal, raw, 44%4% and 50%, in bags 
DY Ss ME Rego wineces'cuewedccgee ¥euwe me -50 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Baltimore, per 
Sh SE MEN Adu btSeeccoekerevncnedoades 8.50 
Dry Rendered Tankage 
50/55% protein, unground...................55¢ 
60% protein, unground..............2000000-BtHee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


New York, October 31, 1940 

There was more interest in all 
markets the past week and several cars 
of blood were sold at $2.35 per unit, 
f.o.b. eastern shipping points, with pro- 
ducers now asking $2.40. Tankage was 
in better demand, with most producers 
holding their material at $2.40 and 10c, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

The Menhaden fishing season is about 
over in the North and the fish factories 
have closed down for the season. Crack- 
lings are in a fairly strong position with 
many local producers sold up and ad- 
ditional business could be done at 55c, 
f.o.b. New York. 


TALLOW, GREASES GAIN IN 1939 


Tallow and greases produced during 
1939 showed a moderate increase in 
value over the 1937 domestic output, ac- 
cording to preliminary figures compiled 
from Census of Manufactures returns 
for 1939 and released recently by the 
Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 


Value of products of the industry for 
1939 amounted to $58,226,218, according 
to the preliminary report, marking an 
increase of 11.4 per cent over the 1937 
figure of $52,268,767. Wage earners 
primarily engaged in manufactyring in 
the industry in 1939 numberé® 5,201, 
compared with 5,200 for 1937. Their 
wages during 1939 amounted to $6,508,- 
509, or 3.8 per cent less than in 1937. 

As constituted for census purposes, 
the industry includes establishments 
primarily engaged in the rendering of 
greases and tallow from animal fat, 
bones, meat scraps, etc. There were 310 
such establishments in 1939, according 
to the preliminary figures, as against 
265 in 1937. 


Watch the Classified Advertisements 
page for bargains in equipment. 
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Cotton Oil Futures Back 
and Fill in Narrow Range 


Trade modest; prices average about 

Yc per lb. over season’s low—Market 

bolstered by lard steadiness and lim- 

ited pressure of new crop—Easier 

grain markets a bearish cotton oil 
factor. 


OTTONSEED oil futures backed 

and filled the past week over nar- 

row limits on a modest trade, 
with prices averaging about %c per 
lb. above the season’s low point. There 
were no particular demands, but on the 
other hand no selling pressure nor 
liquidation of consequence. Professional 
operators tested the market both ways, 
without getting far in either direction. 
Steadiness of lard in the face of heavy 
hog arrivals aided oil values, but the 
main supporting feature was the limited 
pressure of the new crop on the market 
and the slowness with which seed and 
crude oil were moving in the South. 
Spread of the war to Greece had very 
little market repercussion. 

As a whole, edible and inedible fats 
were steady to firm; but the grain 
markets, which heretofore had been 
strong, suffered a mild reaction and this 
tempered activity on the part of those 
constructively inclined in cottonseed 
oil. Sentiment was well divided but few 
are expecting any extensive declines 
from present levels, although some con- 
tend that new crop pressure is still to 
be felt. 

The crude markets were rather quiet 
and steady. In the Southeast, activity 
was limited and crude oil was quoted at 
4%,@4%%c. In the Valley, some sales 
were reported at 4%c and 4%c; the 
market was called 4%4@‘%c. In Texas, 
sales took place at 4.15@4.25c and sub- 
sequently the market there was 4.20@ 
4.25¢ bid. 

COCONUT OIL.—Demand was mod- 
erate at New York and the market 
steady. Prices were quoted at 25%c. At 
the Pacific coast, the market was 2%c 
bulk. 

SOYBEAN OIL.—Spot oil sold at 
3%e at New York and forward ship- 
ment at 3%c. Nearby was quoted 354c@ 
3%c, and forward 3%@3%c. Pressure 





VEGETABLE OILS 


Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o.b. Val- 


or rr, CL, 3. cs cunewacnge mance s 44% @4% 
White deodorized, in bbls., f.0.b. Chgo....6 @6%* 
RT ee 6 @6% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b. consuming 

BEL £464.56: G6 DOORN SERS CREAN e th de eeOS 1% @1% 
Soybean oil, f.o.b. mills, in tanks......... 3% @4 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills............ 5 @5% 
Coconut oil, sellers tanks, f.o.b. coast..... 2% @2% 
Refined coconut, bbls., f.o.b. Chicago..... 7™4%@8 

OLEOMARGARINE 


F. 0. B. CHICAGO 
White domestic vegetable 
NY SE IIs aiding esse 9:00 40. cce0entct eam 
Water churned pastry........... 
Milk churned pastry............. 
WER GE, o ccccsecccsces 
IE peranied cate 000 ess oe iwnkioos een 





of offerings appeared to be from the 
smaller mills; large mills were asking 
higher prices or not offering at the 
moment. The next Government report is 
expected to indicate a smaller bean 
crop than the 82,000,000-bu. estimate of 
a month ago. 

CORN OIL.—Offerings were scanty, 
with buyers bidding 5%c. 

PALM OIL.—Demand was fair and 
the market’steady at New York. Nigre 
and Sumatra spot were quoted at 2%4c 
and shipment at 1%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—Nominal. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS.—Demand was 
fair at New York, and the market 4c 
higher, following the spread of the war 
to Greece. Foots were quoted at 9%c. 

PEANUT OIL.—Trade was quiet, 
with the market steady. Southeast crude 
was 4\6c bid, with sellers asking 4%c. 

COTTONSEED OIL. — Valley and 
Southeast crude were quoted Wednes- 
day at 4%c bid; Texas, 4%c bid at 
common points; Dallas, 4%c nominal. 

Futures market transactions for the 
week at New York were: 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25, 1940 


—Range— —Closing— 

Sales High Low Bid Asked 

November ...... _ Sane ne 530 540 
December ...... 8 540 538 340 trad 
} Bee 2 542 342 541 546 
VORCGREy «22.0% oa ied 545 nom 
a 1 553 553 554 556 
peer ran ae dea 559 nom 
ee 17 563 560 563 trad 
eee —— oats 568 nom 

Sales 28 contencte. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1940 
November ...... 525 540 
December ...... 539 542 
CO aoe 542 546 
F ebruary on lennee 546 nom 
SE ati: 8:5:i08 orto 553 557 
72ers oe ae , 556 nom 
BE dsb <noa pues 7 565 563 563 565 
BE eeccine wasten - ep ney: 568 nom 

Sales 7 ¢ cnteaste. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 28, 1940 

November ...... 4 ves ae 525 535 
December ...... 8 539 538 537 539 
SOMMER .... 0005 wis eee wae 541 544 
February ....... me 545 nom 
MN o:5-4-03-0-0 0a 11 555 551 554 555 
- Baer nen FS PC 559 nom 
BEE Give sapeuda » 564 560 562 trad 
PORE c.6ccccncee eae 567 nom 

Sales 58 contwectn. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1940 
November ...... - et me 535 nom 
December ...... “2 543 539 540 543 
January ........ ee «se pa 545 547 
February ...... a or ee 550 nom 
. ae 28 559 554 558 559 
ME arenas con ct ay Ree 562 nom 
TE ees-tastuces 40 566 562 565 566 
terre eee <7 ee 570 nom 

Sales 70 contenete. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1940 
November ...... 4 wee 535 nom 
December ...... 12 544 542 540 543 
January ........ os eee oe 545 547 
February ...... me Pon ais 550 nom 
OS eee 15 562 559 557 558 
ME Sarenentcse a ore at 562 nom 
—— — eee 45 569 566 565 566 
SU. Sie cateree vad ° wes wae 570 nom 

Sales 72 contracts. 

—yenene OCTOBER 31, 1940 
December ...... niate é sr. 543 bid 
pO ee t 549 549 549 bid 
eee 32 563 561 560 bid 
TT accesceescs 61 570 566 569 nom 


(See page 231 for later markets.) 
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CURVES TELL THE TALE! 


Our sales curve for the past several years has con- 
stantly turned UPWARDS! Spectacular sales gains 
now make it possible for us to offer you genuine 
TUFEDGE Beef Clothing—‘‘The Successor to 
Wasteful, Old-Fashioned Shrouds”—AT NEW LOW 
PRICES! There is no longer any reason to be satisfied 
with less than the best. Put TUFEDGE to work for 


YOU... TODAY! 


“lufedge 


= 3 23 28 ee Os FLOM = 8 By Fe 


Reg. U.S. f 
LOOK FOR THE BLUE STRIPE 


WRITE TODAY FOR NEW PRICE LIST 


The Cleveland Cotton Products Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

























Reprints of Articles on 
Efficiency in the Meat Plant, 
Operating Costs 
and Accounting Methods 


Published in 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


may solve the problems that are vexing 
you. Write today for list and prices. 


supreme 
Worlds Tallest Hotel 
Ge Lad ne ” r 





























Rarry Manaster & Bro. 


‘MCORP QORATEO 
Chicago, U.S. A. 





1018-32 W. 37th St., <<a 


LE Sg OV pee 


Choicest Selected 
Sausage Beef 
Material Cuts 
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| quick 
| PRE-COOLING 


-.- plus ample reserve 
capacity. Low cost 
Ice and Salt, with di- 
rect cooling by brine 


spray. 
theD& G 
~ SPRAY TYPE 


a} a =| _ refrigerating unit 
WRITE FOR FULL FACTS, TODAY 


TO CMEEEROAT TE cucaco.m. 

















HIDES AND SKINS 





Steady prices paid for 40,000 packer 

October hides, mostly butt brands and 

River light cows—Packer light calf up 
1c; heavy calf and kips steady. 


Chicago 


PACKER HIDES. — Steady prices 
were paid this week in the packer hide 
market on a moderate movement in- 
volving a total of about 40,000 hides, 
mostly straight Oct. take-off. Butt 
branded steers and River point light 
native cows accounted for most of the 
movement, with all packers involved on 
both descriptions, while a few scattered 
lots of other descriptions were also in- 
cluded. 

The hide futures market was irreg- 
ular, with some adjustment under way 
tending to straighten out the recently 
reversed position with the distant 
months selling under the nearby. Fu- 
tures at present are 15 points undér 
last Friday for the nearby Dec. option, 
ranging to 14 points higher for June 
and Sept., and leaving the Sept. only 
18 points under Dec. While little defi- 
nite information has been available re- 
garding the balloting early this week 
on the proposed amendments to the 
by-laws of the Exchange, involving a 
change in differentials on tenderable 
frigorifico hides, the amendment is re- 
ported to have been defeated. 

Buying interest is not overly active 
as the week closes. Although some 
packers indicate they have very little 
to offer for the balance of the week, 
buyers report that scattered unsold 
offerings are still available at steady 
prices. 


Native steers sold previous week at 
15¢ for Sept.-Oct. take-off and some are 
available this basis. Extreme light 
native steers are sold up and nominal 
around 15c. 

All packers moved a total of 12,000 
Oct. butt branded steers this week at 
13%ec, steady. Colorados sold previous 
week at 13c. One lot of 900 Oct. heavy 
Texas steers sold at 13%4c; light Texas 
steers are fairly closely sold up and 
quotable 12%c nom.; extreme light 
Texas steers were established at 13%c 
on sales by two packers of 5,100. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 14%c, 
with this price later declined and 15c 
asked. All packers sold a total of 18,400 
Oct. River point light native cows at 
14%¢, establishing this market at usual 
%e over northern points; 1,800 Oct. 
northern light native cows sold steady 
at 14c. Branded cows moved previous 
week at 13c. 

One packer sold a car current salting 
native bulls early at 94c, steady; a car 
or two of Aug.-Sept. native bulls are 
thought to have sold later this week 
same basis. Branded bulls quotable at 
8%4c nom. 

A packer sold 1,300 small Illinois 
plant production of Oct. all-weight hides 
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basis 13%c for natives and 18c¢ for 
brands. 

Withdrawals from Exchange ware- 
houses during first 29 days of Oct. 
totalled 102,694 hides, compared with 
82,566 for same period in Sept. Ware- 
house stocks on Oct. 29th were down to 
488,255 hides, as against 1,073,086 plus 
19,131 pending certification on same 
date a year ago. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER HIDES 
—The market on outside small packer 
all-weight natives is quotable in a range 
of 12% @13c, selected, with brands at 
1c less. Although demand has not been 
quite so active, good quality lots are 
salable in this range, depending upon 
average weight, with 47 lb. around 
12%e and lighter average proportion- 
ately higher. 

PACIFIC COAST.—There has been 
no news as yet of trading in the Coast 
market on Oct. hides; packers had de- 
clined 11%c flat for Oct. steers and 
cows earlier, and market is understood 
to be closely sold to end of Sept. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—The South American market moved 
up %c this week on standard steers on 
the sale of 6,000 Anglo Dock Sud steers 
at 88 pesos, equal to about 13%c, c.i.f. 
New York, as against 85 pesos or 12%c 
paid last week. A total of 17,000 reject 
heavy steers also sold at 80 pesos, equal 
to 12%c. 

COUNTRY HIDES. — Quotations on 
country hides continue more or less 
nominal, due to the limited trading 
coming to light in this market. Offer- 
ings in general are said to be light, 
despite the fact that the country kill 
will be increasing shortly. Untrimmed 
all-weights are quoted 10%@llc fiat, 
depending upon average weight, inside 
figure for around 47 lb. avge., with 
light avge. at top. Demand has been 
dull for heavy steers and cows and 
quoted 8% @8 %c trimmed. Buff weights 
quoted 11% @11%éc selected for trimmed 
stock. Offerings of trimmed extremes 
reported meager and quoted around 
13%c selected. Bulls quoted 74@7%c; 
glues listed 8%@8%c; _ all-weight 
branded hides quoted 9%4@9%c flat. 

CALFSKINS.—Packer calfskins were 
active, with the heavy end steady to 
firm while light calf under 9% Ib. moved 
up on successive sales, finally selling at 
1%c over last week. The advance was 
credited in part to reports of orders for 
helmet lining leather. One packer sold 
a car of Oct. northern heavy calf, 94%2/15 
Ib., at 28c, steady. One packer at the 
close of last week sold and booked a 
total of 10,000 Oct. light calf at 22c, 
or %c up; early this week, another 
packer sold a small car Oct. lights at 
22%c. Finally, a third packer sold Oct. 
production of about 10,000 calf at 28c 
for northern heavies, 27c for River 
point heavies, both steady prices, and 
28c for light calf. 


A total of three cars Chgo. city 8/10 


The 


lb. calfskins sold this week at 19c, or 
te over last week; one car of 10/15 lb. 
sold at 23%4c, also %c up. Some 8/10 lb. 
are now being held at 20c. Straight 
countries quoted around 16@16%c flat. 
Car of Chgo. city light calf and deacons 
reported late this week at $1.3744; part- 
car moved this basis late last week. 
KIPSKINS.—Packer native kipskins 
were also active at steady prices. At 
the week-end, one packer sold 4,000 Oct. 
northern natives at 22c; another sold 
16,000 Oct. natives, at 22c for northerns 
and 21c for southerns. This week, a 
third packer sold 7,500 Oct. northern 
natives also at 22c, and 5,000 southern 
natives at 2lc. Oct. over-weights were 
sold previous week by one packer at 21c 
for northerns and 20c for southerns. 
Branded kips are offered at 19c. 


Accumulation of Chgo. city kipskins 
has been slow but a few are being 
offered at 20c, although some talk 
higher. Straight countries quoted 
around 14%¢ flat. 

One packer recently sold a few reg- 
ular slunks at $1.00 and is now talking 
$1.15; some hairless slunks are offered 
at 65c. 

HORSEHIDES.— The market con- 
tinues firm on horsehides, with good 
quality offerings finding a ready outlet. 
City renderers, with manes and tails, 
are salable at $5.75, selected, f.o.b. 
nearby sections; ordinary trimmed ren- 
derers quoted $5.50@5.60, del’d Chgo., 
possibly a shade better for choice lots; 
mixed city and country lots $5.10@5.25. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts are nom- 
inal around 21@22c per Ib., del’d Chgo. 
Packer shearlings are firm on light 
offerings, present production being lim- 
ited. One packer reports moving couple 
lots this week at $1.65 for No. 1’s, $1.15 
for No. 2’s, and reports 75c secured for 
a few No. 3’s, which are now scarce. 
Another house is offering a small lot 
at $1.65 for No. 1’s and $1.15 for No. 2’s. 
While pickled skins are generally re- 
ported rather quiet and quoted $5.00@ 
5.25 per doz. packer production, a sale 
of a car at $5.25 is reported in one 
direction. Some trading is expected 
within the next few days on outside 
independent packer Nov. wooled pelts; 
some quote market around $2.50 per 
ewt. live weight basis on better produc- 


tions. 
New York 


PACKER HIDES.—The New York 
market was quiet this week, a good 
part of Oct. production of steers having 
already moved. Last trading in Oct. 
native steers was at 16c, previous week; 
butt brands quotable at 13%c nom., and 
Colorados at 13c, on a parity with the 
western market. 

CALFSKINS. — There has been no 
collector calfskin trading apparent this 
week; last paid prices of $1.60 for 5-7’s 
and $2.25 for 7-9’s are not representa- 
tive of the market since the advance on 
light calf in the West; 9-12’s are nom- 
inal around $3.50. In a nominal way, 
packer 5-7’s are quoted around $1.95@ 
2.00, 7-9’s $2.65@2.70 nom., and 9-12’s 
$3.90@3.95 nom. Packers sold 3,500 of 
the 12/17 buttermilks at $3.85. 
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PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges and total sales of listed 
stocks during the week ended Octo- 
ber 29: 





‘Week ended Oct. 29—— Oct. 23 
les High Low Close Close 


Amal. Leather. 1,200 1% 1% 1% 1% 
i Sk. eee once eens cece ecee 17% 
Amer. H. & L.. 2,900 4% 4% 4% dy 
5 ---- 800 30 30 31% 
Amer. Stores.. 1,000 11% 11% 11% 11% 
Armour Ill. ... 3,100 4% 4% 4% 5% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 


1,700 50 5D 50 49% 
Do. Del. Pfd. “700 108° 108 108 107 


Beechnut Pack. 200 116% 116% 116% 116% 
Bohack, H. O.. wee. ooee vees sae6 2 
gee eee 2% 
Chick, Co. Oil. eae 11 
Childs Co. .... 1,600 2% 2% 2% 2% 
Cudahy Pack. . 300 «11 11 11 11% 
BA BO coos 50 72 72 72 68 
First Nat. Strs. 1,400 44% 44 4414 44 
Gen 4, 6,400 36 355% 36 387% 
we ~ ease oes cae os TS 
Glidden & Co.. 600 143% 14% 14% £15 
Pfd. .... 100 38 38 38 88 
Gobel Co. :.:..: 600 2 2% 2% 2% 
yy Y ) 200 102 102 102 100% 
(+. se 25 127% 127% 127% 128 
Hormel, G. A ane eens ‘one <- 
Hygrade Food 500 15% 1% 1% 1% 
Kroger G. & 600 31% 31 31 81% 
7 


Libby MeNeill . 950 6% 6% 6% 
ae gg Co. 5 
a - Psa.. 


M H. Pfd 8% 8 8% 7 
Morrell & Co. . = rome ‘ ~ - 
WG, TE cccese 7 5 4% 5 4% 
Proc. & ay 300 5644 55% 55% 60 
Rath Pack. nee 100 43% 43% 4314 44 
Safeway Strs. . 1,300 43 42 2 43% 
Do. 5% Pfd.. 530 109 109 109 108% 
Stahl Meyer .. .... aaah ae awe 1% 
Swift & Co..... 3,550 21% 21% 21% #=#=.21% 
Do. Intl. .... 3,250 18% 18% 18% 18% 
a ag me ae RK eke eka eae 8 
Uz Leather. - 100 5% 5% 5% 5 
De. cekaees 600 8% 8% 814 9 
Do. Pr. Pfd ose Pee coos | 
United Stk. Yds. 200 ot 1% 1% 1% 
ceo mae 6% 6% 6% 
Wesson Of «. 100 11% 17% 17% 17% 
Wilson S Co... 2,400 “4% 4% “4% rts 
Do. <cce 62 62 61% 


NEW YORK HIDE FUTURES 


Monday, Oct. 28—Close: Dec. 12.56; 
Mar. 12.28@12.30; June 12.20; Sept. 
12.15 b; 64 lots; 2 lower to 10 higher. 

Tuesday, Oct. 29.—Close: Dee. 12.60; 
Mar. 12.45; June 12.40; Sept. 12.40 n; 87 
lots; 4@25 higher. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30.—Close: Dec. 
12.32@12.40; Mar. 12.22@12.26; June 
12.20; Sept. 12.20 n; 89 lots; 20@28 
lower. 

Thursday, Oct. 31.—Close: Dec. 12.35 
n; Mar. 12.19@12.20; June 12.17 n; 
Sept. 12.17 n; 106 lots; 3 higher to 3 
lower, 

Friday, Nov. 1.—Close: Dec. 12.50; 
Mar. 12.25; June 12.15@12.20; Sept. 
12.15n; 125 lots, 15 higher to 2 lower. 


CHICAGO COTTON OIL 


Monday, Oct. 28—Close: Dec. 5.89 ax; 
Jan. 5.41 ax; Mar. 5.50 ax; May 5.57 ax; 
cash close 5.40 n. 

Tuesday, Oct. 29.—Close: Dec. 5.40 b; 
Jan. 5.41 ax; Mar. 5.50 b; May 5.57 ax; 
cash close 5.40 n. 

Wednesday, Act. 30.—Close: Dec. 5.40 
b; Jan. 5.41 ax; Mar. 5.50 b; May 5.57 
ax; cash close 5.40 n. 

Thursday, Oct. 31.—Close: Dec. 5.40 
b; Jan. 5.41 ax; Mar. 5.50 b; May 5,57 
ax; cash close 5.40 n. 

Friday, Nov. 1.—Close: Dec. 5.40b; 
Jan. 5.42b; Mar. 5.53b; May 5.60b; cash 
close 5.40b. 


WEEK'S CLOSING MARKETS 





FRIDAY'S CLOSING 


Provisions 


Hog products were steady the latter 
part of the week on mixed trade; mar- 
ket aided by stronger grains and upturn 
in securities. Domestic trade good; ex- 
port demand slow. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cottonseed oil slightly firmer as new 
highs cause buying by commission 
houses and packers. Hedge selling per- 
sistent with May oil up one point. South- 
east and Valley crude, 4%c; Texas, 4.20 
@4.37%4c. Soy bean oil, 3%c, Decatur 
basis. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of New York market Friday 
were: Dec. 5.46@5.48; Jan. 5.51@5.53; 
Mar. 5.62@5.64; May 5.71@5.72; 69 
lots; closing steady. 


Tallow 
New York extra tallow, 4%c lb. 


Stearine 
Stearine was quoted 6%c lb. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, November 1, 1940.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime western, 
5.20@5.30c; middle western, 5.10@ 
5.20c; city, 4%4c; refined continent, 6c; 
South American, 6%c; Brazil kegs, 
6%4¢c; shortening 7%c. 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS 


Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago on October 31: 


Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1940 1940 1939 
All kinds of barreled 
pork, bbls...... 5,690 4,905 10,208 
P. 8. lard, made 
since Oct. 1, '40. 8,730,053 ...... 8,584,988 


Jan. 1, ’40 to 

Oct. 1, °40..... 108,062,505 113,393,338 23,614,466 
P. 8. lard, made 

Oct. 1, ’39 t 

Jan. 1, ’40.... 31,463,369 42,971,734 4,964,075 


P. S. lard made 
previous to 


Oct. 1, 1939... 3,498,703 4,853,423 329,000 
— kinds of 
cee acanies 9,746,389 7,507,090 4,499,666 
Total lard, all 
BORE ccancaees 161,601,019 168,725,585 36,992,195 
dD. Ss dh poe, 
7 METACE 200000 883,857 1,508,880 970,707 
8. cL yg 
eee 2,764,836 3,718,831 2,052,000 
Total D. 8 
el, bellies ..... 3,648,693 5,227,711 3,022,907 
D. 8S. rib bellies 
made since 
ct. 1, 1940... S| eee 141,585 
D. S. rib bellies, 
made prev. to 
Oct. 1, 1940... 130,000 315,200 186,800 
D. S. sh. fat 
backs, Ibs. .... 2,778,603 3,429,350 1,825,335 
. hams, Ibs. 4,295,173 3,564,110 4,226,487 
S. P. skinn 
ams, Ibs. .... 14,495,499 14,560,634 9,662,525 
= bellies, Ibs. 12 357,354 13, 149, 409 11,963,106 
8 > Picnics 
8S. P. Boston ; 2,803,451 2,177,520 2,702,945 
shldrs, Ibs. 
Other gute of 
mea Ibs. ... 3,736,747 4,863,008 4,710,129 
Total Ms meats, 
TR. ws ccccecvs 44,421,520 47,286,942 38,441,819 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 1, 1940, with com- 
parisons: 

PACKER HIDES 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week 
Nov. 1 week 939 
Hvy. nat 
eee @15 @15 @14% 
ay 8 Tex. 
es-este @13% @13%, @l4 
Hy. “putt brnd’d 
OIG. cevees @13% @13% @l4 
Hvy. Col 
GELB. ccccce @13 @13 @13% 
Ex- ee Tex.. 

RFE, cccccs @13% 13 @13% @13% 
Brnd’d cows. @13 @13 @13%4 
Hvy. nat. 

Ye 144%@15 14%@15 @l4 
Lt. nat. 

ee 4 pd 14 @14% @14 
Nat. bulls.. aa @ 9% @10 
Brnd’d bulls. RS @ 8% @9 
Calfskins 2114 @28 235 @26 
Kips, nat @22 20 21 
Kips, ov-wt.. @21 19 20 
Kips, brnd’d. 18% 019 ers 17 18 
Slunks, reg.. @1.00 1.00 1.15 
Slunks, bris.. @60 @60 60 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS 


Nat. * wts. . -Eaneass 12 @13 13 @13% 
Branded -12 @12% 11% 12% 12% «| 
Nat. bulls .. ¢ 8 es 
Brnd’d bulls. 7% @ 7% @ 8% 
ag ---19 @23% 181%4@23 22 @24 
a ee 914 @20 @19%, @18s 
Slunks, reg @85n @85n @1.00 
Slunks, hris. @50n @50n 45 @50 
GOUNTRY HIDES 
Hvy. steers. : $49 8% 84@ 9 10 @10% 
Hvy. cows. @ 8% 8%@ 9 10 @10% 
DES. ccccece gan 114% @11% 2 @12% 
pa @13 3% @13% te 
ecoeeces 3*e ae @ 7% @ 8 
Galfekine occa 16 15 @15% @16% 
Kipskins .... @14% @l4 15%@ @16 
Hereshiibes --5.10@5.75 5.00@5.75 4.50@5.25 
SHEEPSKINS 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.65 @1.60 @1.50 
Dry pelts ...21 @22n 21 @22 22 @23 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended October 26, 1940, were 
5,865,000 Ibs.; previous week 5,963,000 
Ibs.; same week last year 4,311,000 lbs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 198,978,000 lbs.; same 
period last year, 199,420,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
week ended October 26, 1940, were 
6,887,000 lbs.; previous week 6,709,000 
lbs.; same week last year 5,070,000 Ibs.; 
Jan. 1 to date, 228,342,000 Ibs.; same 
period last year, 213,424,000 Ibs. 


TALLOW FUTURE TRADING 


Monday, Oct. 28.—Close: New—Dec. 
4.25@4.40; Mar. 4.35@4.60. 

Tuesday, Oct. 29.—Close: Dec. 4.25@ 
4.40; Mar. 4.35@4.60. 

Wednesday, Oct. 30.—Close: New— 
Dec. 4.20@4.35; Jan. 4.25@4.40; Mar. 
4.30@4.45; no sales. 

Thursday, Oct. 31.—Close: 
Dec. 4.25@4.35; Mar. 4.35 b. 

Friday, Nov. 1.—Close—New: Dec. 
4.25b; Mar. 4.35b; no sales. 


New— 
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LIVESTOCK MARKETS 0 stone 





September Livestock 
Cost Is Below 1939 


IVESTOCK bought by federally in- 
L spected packers during September 
cost $126,879,000. This was about $6,- 
000,000 less than the cost in September, 
1939, when packers paid $132,567,000. 

Although 3,168,000 head of hogs were 
purchased, compared with 2,885,000 
head during September a year earlier, 
packers paid less—the cost in Septem- 
ber totaling $47,668,000, against $49,- 
217,000 during the same month last 
year. Cattle costs for September were 
96 per cent of costs for the same month 
last year, but purchased animals totaled 
only 92 per cent of those bought during 
September, 1940. 

Total dressed weight of beef produced 
in September under federal inspection 
was 403,831,000 lbs., against 445,467,000 
Ibs. produced in September, 1939. Pork 
and lard produced during the month 
totaled 540,466,000 lbs., compared with 
506,340,000 lbs. a year earlier. This 
amount was 139 per cent of the five- 
year average for September. Total 
meat produced during the month was 
1,051,480,000 lbs. and in September, 
1939, was 1,065,237,000 Ibs. 

Total cost of livestock during the first 
nine months of the year was $1,137,- 
143,000, compared with $1,120,216,000 
during the first three quarters of 1939. 
This was 103 per cent of the nine- 
months five-year average. 

Livestock costs in September, 1940, 
and 1939 and during the first nine 
months of the year were: 


Sept., Sept., Jan. Sept., 

1940 1939 1940 
Cattle $ 61,533,000 $ 64,271,000 $ 530,960,000 
Calves 7,540,000 7,788,000 64,184,000 
Hogs ... 47,668,000 49,217,000 445,520,000 
Sheep .. 10,138,000 11,291,000 96,480,000 
Total ...$126,879,000 $132,567,000 $1,137,143,000 


Total live weight of cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection during September: 


Sept., Sept., Jan.-Sept., 

1940 1939 1940 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Cattle ... 749,490,000 828,235,000 6,648,434,000 
Calves ... 89,973,000 92,273,000 736,738,000 
Hogs .... 734,479,000 76,982,000 8,110,538,000 
Sheep ... 122,150,000 134,100,000 1,091,332,000 
Total ..1,696,093,000 1,731,591,000 16,587,042,000 


Total dressed weight of meat and 
lard produced under federal inspection 
during September, with comparisons: 


Sept., Sept., Jan.-Sept., 
1940 1939 1940 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Beef 403,831,000 445,467,000 3,642,947,000 
i J 49,242,000 50,399,000 412,252,000 
Pork and 
lard ... 540,486,000 506,340,000 6,041,940,000 
Lamb and 
mutton. 57,921,000 63,030,000 513,956,000 
Total ..1,051,480,000 1,065,237,000 10,611,095,000 


Average dressed weight of animals 
purchased during September: 


Sept., Sept., Jan.-Sept., 

1940 1939 1940 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Cattle ... 500.57 508.73 519.94 
Calves ...... 118.35 118.14 104.53 
I Bike itasntonwcdce ~ Sees 175.94 175.92 
SE hanwsewwene’ 39.57 38.66 40.46 


LIVESTOCK COST AND YIELD 


Average cost, yield and weight of 
federally inspected kill in September: 


Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1940 1940 1939 

Average cost per 100 lbs.: 
BE ta cnwkceceeae $ 8.21 $ 8.24 $ 7.76 
RY td treee botes.ce 10.20 9.95 9.25 
ea 8.38 8.38 8.44 
| ES ae 6.49 6.19 7.27 
Sheep and lambs.... 8.30 8.12 8.42 

Average yields (per cent): 
GED. cccivcccccces MH 54.48 54.07 
CD aviecccveceons 54.84 55.42 54.73 
ea 73.81 74.26 74.99 
Sheep and lambs. 47.58 47.04 47.13 
BOE «a veccccicecsee 11.51 12.92 12.64 

Average live weight, Ibs.: 
ES 923.51 921.7: 940.81 
DY .accveccnaane 982.81 986.94 1,009.21 
SE a0ic.c00-0006064 215.79 206.29 215.86 
DT etnekeesece ves 231.81 240.00 234.63 
Sheep and lambs.... 83.17 82.27 82.02 


*Also included in ‘‘cattle’’ data. 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLY SOURCES 


Percentage of livestock slaughtered 
during September, bought at stockyards 
and direct, is reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, as follows: 


Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1940 1940 1939 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cent 
Cattle— 
Stockyards .......... 74.82 76.46 74.40 
GET ekecteesseveuns 25.18 23.54 25.60 
Calves— 
ee 64.00 63.32 65. 
GEE aacnesicereenes 36.00 36.68 34.47 
Hogs— 
Stockyards .......... 48.40 49.50 51.65 
GEE wetasvivcavesse 51.60 50.50 48.35 
Sheep and lambs— 
oe aCe 62.43 66.02 64.12 
NG a dvix) ace aealaarpsere 37.57 33.98 35.88 


SEPTEMBER LIVESTOCK PRICES 


September livestock prices at Chicago, 
as reported by the. U. S. Agricultural 
Marketing Service: 

CATTLE AND CALVES 
Sept., Aug., 
1940 


1940 
(Price per 100 Ibs.) 
Beef steers— 


Choice and prime..... $12.53 $11.69 $10.85 
SE atkeenaten 6daees 11.15 10.82 10.20 
IE  cinataahas-tacoiacees 9.08 9.21 9.00 
RP 7.12 7.27 7.22 
Be BED hee scecewss 11.50 11.00 10.23 
Cows— 
NET s:cecundadheascns 7.33 7.41 7.24 
Low cutter and cutter’. 4.60 4.86 5.00 
Vealers— 
Good and choice...... 11.58 10.78 11.22 
HOGS 
Barrows and gilts— 
Average price ........ $6.76 $6.69 $7.77 
All purchases— 
Average price ........ 6.45 6.21 7.44 
LAMBS AND SHEEP 
Slaughter lambs— 
Good and choice...... $9.14 $9.40 $9.73 
Slaughter ewes— 
Common and medium.. 2.38 2.18 2.81 


Average of cutter, common and canner. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service.) 


Des Moines, Ia., Oct. 31, 1940—At 16 
concentration points and 10 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota hog prices 
dropped 5@25c, under continued heavy 
receipts; prices of sows were off least; 
a few of these were steady with last 
week’s close. 


Hogs, good to choice: 


MONEE So <3 Scones cenaceres 
Reba amNponeiai es Hiss 2: 





Sows: 
330 Ibs. down. 
330-400 Ib. . ° 
GE on diuebe's cecenerincnecvuaue 


-$5.30@5.75 
5.10@5.50 
4.90@5. 






30 


Receipts of hogs at Corn Belt markets 
for week ended with October 31, 1940: 






This Last 

week. week. 
i rere 32,700 20,500 
Saturday, Oct. 26.. -- 28,500 21,300 
Monday, Oct. 28.. 39,000 39,400 
Tuesday, Oct. 29.. 39,100 22,700 
Wednesday, Oct. 30 33,800 ’ 
Thursday, Oct. 31.. 25,500 32,000 

NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Livestock prices at New York, Wed- 
nesday, October 30, 1940: 





CATTLE: 
Steers, common and medium........ @nom. 
rs hana aialnnieeseu $ 6.25@ 7.25 
Cows, cutter and common.......... .25@ 5.75 
EE na. <caw be dared cence’ 7.25@ 7.75 
SG GED Scinccecnvcccencscens 25 75 
CALVES: 
I SS can a cre werdiewescoes $13.00@14.00 
Vealers, common and medium...... 8.50@10.00 
eer - 5.50 down 
Calves, common and good.......... 7.75 down 
HOGS: 
Hogs, good and choice, 203-Ib...... $ 6.40 
LAMBS: 
Lambs, good 73-78 Ib.............. $ 9.85 
NNN Sod ae uti winsras daec ac rlanwanwe 2.50@ 4.50 


Receipts of salable livestock at Jer- 
sey City public market for the week 
ended with October 26: 


Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 


Salable receipts .... 2,665 2,056 390 8=62,355 

Previous week: 

Total, with directs.. 6,031 10,304 29,866 38,363 
Salable receipts .. 2,284 2,438 311 1,770 
Total, with directs. 6,184 11,705 28,327 36,844 
*Including hogs at 41st street. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIVESTOCK 


Combined receipts of livestock, as re- 
ported by the Agricultural Marketing 
Service, at seven southern packing 
plants, for week ended Octobey 26: 


Cattle Calves Hogs 


Week ended Oct. 26....... 2,288 1,331 10,131 
PRSVIOUS WEEK... ccccccccer 2,708 1,511 8, 
Same period 1939.......... 2,678 1,198 16,075 


Southeastern area slaughter hogs, 
bulk quotations, soft hog basis, Oct. 29: 


Hogs, medium to choice: 


ee EE MOUUD Soca ocnnnsébesavineen $5.25@5.75 

, 6 ORE een 5.500.009 

PEE Given vic:deae'n sa anenéedten ee 5.25@5.75 

Po ey eee 4.75@5.25 
Sows, medium and good: 

240 Ibs. and over............ an erinake 4.25@4.75 

I i siyets. «55 5 icine aiola alu Wi nal 4.50@5.00 


MOE TE Soe sawens vans sccneeeewan 4.25@4.75 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 





Livestock prices at five leading western markets, Thursday, October 31, 1940, 
as reported by U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service: 


Hogs (soft & oily not quoted): CHICAGO NAT. STK. YDS. 


BARROWS AND GILTS: 





Good-choice: 
WBD-249 TRS. 2. cc ccccccss $ 4.75@ 5.25 
R4D-TGD TRB... cccccesccce 4.90@ 5.60 
2GD-18D TBS... ccccccee 5.35@ 5.90 
; CU ee 5.75@ 6.10 
ES rere 5.90@ 6.15 
re -.00@ 6.20 
ee 6.00@ 6.20 
eg eee 6.00@ 6.20 
ae 6.00@ 6.15 
830-360 Ibs. ............ 5.90@ 6.10 
Medium: 
SEG BG. ccccccvnces’s 5.10@ 5.90 
SOWS: 
Good and choice: 
ed Eee 6.00@ 6.10 
SEEN, Scscat 09:04, 00108 5.90@ 6.05 
330-360 Ibs. ............ 5.85@ 6.00 
Good: 
360-400 Ibs. .. 5.75@ 5.90 
400-450 Ibs. .. 5.65@ 5.80 
450-500 Ibs. 5.45@ 5.65 
Medium: 
SERGE TE oc ewesascces 4.65@ 5.65 


PIGS (Slaughter): 
Med. & good, 90-120 Ibs. 4.35@ 4.90 


Slaughter Cattle, Vealers and Calves: 
STEERS, choice: 


Leer 12.00@13.75 
oe a 12.50@14.25 
og. A eee 13.00@14.25 
1300-1500 Ibs. .......... 13.25@14.25 
STEERS, good: 
on ee 10.25@12.25 
900-1100 Ibs. .......... 10.25@12.75 
1100-1300 Ibs. .......... 10.50@13.00 
1800-1500 Ibs. .......... 10.75 @13.25 
STEERS, medium: 
TOD-1200 TOR. 6.500000 7.75@10.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. .......... 8.00@10.75 
STEERS, common: 
750-1100 Ibs. .......... 6.50@ 8.00 
STEERS. HEIFERS AND MIXED: 
Choice, 500-750 Ibs....... 11.50@12.50 
Good, 500-700 Ibs. ...... 10.00@11.50 
HBIFERS: 
Choice, 750-900 Ibs. .... 11.50@12.75 
Good, 750-900 Ibs. ...... 9.75@11.50 
Medium, 500-900 Ibs. ... 7.25@ 9.75 
Common, 500-900 Ibs. ... 6.00@ 7.25 
COWS, all weights: 
I veaicaytdadones aan 6.75@ 7.50 
CO 5.75@ 6.75 
Cutter and common..... -75@ 5.75 
RD  . ctaetn oscanaeae 3.75@ 4.75 
BULLS (Ylgs. Excl.), all weights: 
Beef, good ............. 7.00@ 7.25 
Sausage, good .......... 6.50@ 7.10 
Sausage, medium ....... 6.00@ 6.50 
Sausage, cutter and com. 5.50@ 6.00 
VEALERS, all weights: 
Good and choice......... 10.00@11.50 
Common and medium... 7.50@10.00 
GHEE eeaccasvnavedececns 6.00@ 7.50 
CALVES, 400 Ibs. down: 
Good and choice....... 8.00@ 9.00 
Common and medium... 6.00@ 8.00 
GE cchsdvanexecossenes 4.50@ 6.00 
Slaughter Lambs and Sheep:* 
SPRING LAMBS: 
*Good and choice........ 9.15@ 9.25 
*Medium and good..... - 8.00@ 9.00 
err 6.25@ 7.75 
YEARLING WETHEERS (shorn): 
Good and choice........ 7.50@ 8.00 
| Se nr ae 6.25@ 7.50 
EWES (shorn): 
Good and choice........ 3.75@ 4.50 
Common and medium... 2.50@ 3.75 
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4.50@ 5.00 


11.50@13.00 
11.75 @13.25 
12.00@13.50 
12.00@13.50 


9.75@11.75 
10.00@12.00 
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+ Quotations based on animals of current seasonal market weights and wool growth. Shorn animals with 
* Quotations on slaughter lambs of good and choice and 
of medium and good grades, as combined, represent lots averaging within the top half of the good and 


less than 60 days’ wool growth quoted as shorn. 


the top half of the medium grades, respectively. 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock in Chicago by 
the principal packers for the first three 
days this week were 20,094 cattle, 2,605 


calves, 47,673 hogs and 8,135 sheep. 


CHECKING SAUSAGE COSTS 


What profit do you make on franks? 
“Sausage and Meat Specialties,” THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER’s new book, will 
tell you how to find out. 


PACKERS' PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, October 26, 
1940, as reported to The National Provisioner: 


CHICAGO 

Armour and Company, 7,402 hogs; Swift & Com- 
pany, 9,140 hogs; Wilson & Co., 10, hogs; West- 
ern Packing Co., Inc., 2,355 hogs; Agar Packing 
Co., 5,521 hogs; Shippers, 4,033 hogs; Others, 
26,502 hogs. 

Total: 30,406 cattle; 5,048 calves; 65,758 hogs; 
18,898 sheep. 


KANSAS CITY 

















Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 4,035 859 4,857 5,210 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2)271 613 2,865 4,571 
Swift & Company.. 2,511 677 3,320 4,480 
Wilson & Co... . 2,288 447 2,661 3,640 
Ind, Pkg. Co.. tar s06 275 eee 
Kornblum Pkg. Co.. 1, wee eee ose 
EE. 6:40¥0<0s60c0u 5,544 1,640 2,566 1,113 
WEE cedcescswecs 17,601 4,236 16,044 19,014 

OMAHA 

Cattle and 

Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company....... 5,155 ces 3,480 
Se: BEG, CBeccceccecce 3,641 4,886 4,099 
Swift & Company.......... 4,001 3,949 .3,308 
, ¥& f aeoesengeer — 3,735 1,793 
GE cecccescccenecescecee 5,555 eoee 


Cattle and Calves: Eagle Pkg. Co., 12; Greater 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 104: Geo. Hoffmann, 45; Lewis 
Pkg. Co., 842; Nebraska Beef Co., 680; Omaha Pkg. 
Co., 236; John Roth, 104; South’ Omaha Pkg. Co., 
621; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 353. 
































Total: ae cattle and calves; 25,107 hogs; 
12,680 sh 
EAST ST. LOUIS ; 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 3, = 2,278 10,187 7,323 
Swift & Company... 4,724 “= 12,472 5,736 
Hunter Pkg. Co..... 1,573 4,812 1,056 
Heil Pkg. Co........ pees 2'748 ave 
rey Pkg. Co....... wae 6,844 cece 
Laclede Pkg. Co wee «++. 98,565 ee 
Sieloff Pkg. Co...... nae aunts 93 eens 
SE vindecanenes 9,282 1,407 16,199 1,593 
Oar 8,835 192 2,432 224 
WD “pv cscencdv se 23,175 6,640 60,195 15,932 
8ST. JOSEPH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift & Company.... 2,151 398 10,678 9,654 
Armour and Company 2’ 387 412 8,879 5,650 
WE éceecscuceees 1,263 14 825 1,166 
ME agehosucoebe 5,801 824 19,882 16,470 
Not including 830 hogs bought direct. 
SIOUX CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Oudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,371 91 5,719 4,450 
Armour and Company 2,282 68 5,839 4,193 
Swift & Company... 2,168 82 38,317 3,823 
ED cenvenarwes 875 47 1,114 1,035 
ME cia vheseneuns 292 5 113 2 
BD ccincevseeet 10,988 293 16,101 13,503 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 2,318 1,376 38,210 1,607 
Wilson & Co......... 2,411 1,383 3,199 1,576 
GN *4:5d6 cndmewes 12 1,046 swe 
SE ‘uepeucodwaes 4,994 2,771 7,455 3,183 


at including 36 cattle and 1,875 hogs bought 
rect 























WICHITA 
Cattle Calves ese Sheep 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 1,875 853 4,743 2,423 
Dold Pkg. Oo. ...... Fee vtec vewe nese 
Wichita D. B. Co... 11 one ere 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 82 nee 92 
WP Me weves 159 ake 487 eeee 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 68 ts 318 1 
Pioneer Cattle Co... 10 cone oewe ° 
Keefe Pkg. Co....... ¢oee 
Total ............ 2,205 853 5,640 2,424 
Not including 776 hogs bought direct. 
DENVER 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 907 116 §=61,673 4,235 
Swift & Company.... 546 146 =2,043 3,315 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 919 60 1,252 195 
OED Sc eekcReredss 1,827 160 1,263 7,083 
WEUEe “Sisecucsbuce 4,199 482 6,231 16,828 
FT. WORTH 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour and Company 3,208 3,323 3,177 3,766 
Swift & Company.... 3,519 3,198 3,120 4,721 
Blue Bonnet Pkg. Co. '318 63 805 11 
City Pkg. Co........ 159 6 435 tons 
Rosenthal Pkg. Co.. 48 5 10 22 
WD 068 bees née 7,242 6,595 7,547 8,622 
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ST. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs 


Armour and Sengeny 2,855 3,635 29,981 
. 6,154 ear 39,963 17, 


Sheep 














223 

1,134 

259 
10,583 69,944 29,848 

INDIANAPOLIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Kingan & Co........ 1,535 421 25,456 2,797 
Armour and Company 704 240 83,031 a00e 
Hilgemeier Bros .... 9 sees 1,000 eoee 
Stumpf Bros, ...... hee ouece 132 owe 
Stark & Wetzel .... 138 41 653 eons 
Wabnitz and Deters. 82 50 416 31 
Maass Hartman Co.. 4 owe er cece 
Shippers 2,014 30,808 8,727 
Others ... 623 286 215 
, | eererrerr cr 5,912 3,389 61,782 11,770 
CINCINNATI 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
S. W. Gall’s Sons... .... 15 eer 328 
E. Kahn's Sons Co.. 750 218 12,643 1,885 
sates Packing Co.. . 340 eoce 
. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 19 ---. 6,218 cece 
; Schlachter’s Sons. 154 142 oes Ba 
J.&¥F. Schroth P.Co. 14 cxee Seaae sess 
J. PB. Stegner Gc 2ce 493 188 eae 18 
SED ccvcccesese 1,420 ---. 8,764 1,310 
GED ccccccvccecee 2,007 726 927 185 
rere 4,859 1,289 27,279 3,780 


Not including 1,192 cattle, 2,896 hogs and 295 
sheep bought direct. 














RECAPITULATIONt+ 
CATTLE 

Week Cor. 

Ended Prev. week, 

Oct. 26 week 1939 
Chicago .... 39,142 33,748 
Kansas City 20,003 17,976 
Omaha*® ...... 17,006 14,862 
East St. Louis 20,964 18,408 
OS eee 8,234 6,434 
Sioux City 10,910 8,666 
Chiaheme’ City 6,555 
|) Sa 2,381 3,638 
BNE cacecccscocvecesce 4,370 5,209 
 * eae 14, ,093 
Milwaukee 4,810 4,791 
Indianapolis ............ 5,912 953 6,171 
Cincinnati .......ccccece 4,859 3,986 4,138 
Te TEED estietccecncace 7,242 5,272 5,860 
BORE cccccccceseccecce 155,605 162,836 151,549 

HOGS 
GORD 0 6 ccc cccccweescee 65,758 62,452 4,502 
BPG cccccccceseus 16,044 15,271 11,813 
GED wevccccccvccoceces 25,107 24,303 23,877 
East St. Louis........... 60,195 58,076 39,633 
Eh MEE. ccccccecceesos 19,882 18,020 13,993 
CE GE ck ccccccsesvees 16,101 14,827 15,250 
Oklahoma City .......... 455 7,858 8,520 
GREED wccscccccocesesce 5,640 6,279 6,535 
TEED  cccsccccccceccees 6,231 6,616 6,283 
Se MED evacosccccesetes 69,944 57,098 53,710 
Milwaukee ...........++. 15,143 4,269 15,631 
Indianapolis ............ 61,782 55,245 42,715 
CO eee 27,279 26,273 17,508 
Ge SE ‘saassescseuses 7,547 7,215 5,252 
BO. 0 ccccvéscceccasane 404,108 373,802 315,222 
SHEEP 

SE ei ct candcenceonet 18,898 13,090 20,418 
——— REE vcistenetealndentiad 19,014 22,383 27,943 
DN disnris-ansaldedeiweaid-e , 10,825 11,587 
fast BE. EAGER. .ccccccdee 15,932 12,631 14,947 
Ge, DED cccccccccccces 16,470 12,137 16,767 
CE cewecccaceedue 503 10,305 ,991 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,183 2,394 3,323 
Lee 2.424 1,843 1,764 
PT bss vekencccnrecees 16,828 26,840 19,197 
Pr 29,848 29,860 26,025 
NE ern 3,127 2,845 3,015 
Em@tamapells ...cccccccce 11,770 10,216 9.679 
CE ovccocccesoses 3,780 5,113 2,457 
PE, WEED ccccccsccesece ,622 5,842 7,103 
WOOD. oxcicinccccccaven 176,079 166,324 172,216 


*Cattle and calves. +Not including directs. 





KINDS OF LIVESTOCK KILLED 


The percentage of each class of live- 
stock slaughtered during September: 


Sept., Aug., Sept., 
1940 1940 1939 
Cattle— 
SE wiscckesecaces 47.52 50.65 48.59 
Bulls and stags...... 4.84 4.78 4.60 
Cows and heifers..... 47.64 43.72 46.81 
Hogs— 
Se eae 54.72 59.35 52.23 
eee 44.52 39.85 47.01 
Stags and boars...... .76 -80 -76 
Sheep and lambs— 
| ney and yrigs..... 92.24 92.34 93.28 
NE Sivdeusssuedtcd 7.76 7.66 6.72 








CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union Stock 
Yards for current and comparative peri 

















TRECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
2,161 22,888 8,528 
24, 192 
878 19,612 6,133 
21,47 8,735 
412 16,969 5,997 
5,500 4,000 
6,058 111,429 37,685 
5,184 105,029 34,148 
7,296 82,445 ,899 
6,699 91,416 51,302 
SHIPMENTS 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Mon., Oct. 21........ 2,168 490 877 1,428 
Tues., Oct. 22........ 3,237 426 497 873 
Wee., Get. BB... .<000 4,611 338 402 
Thurs., Oct. 24....... 641 484 1,474 
Pel, Gee. Bb... cccece »280 86 1,642 345 

Bat., Oct. 2B....cc.0- 100 caus 
Total this week...... 14,089 1,635 4,033 4,522 
Previous week ....... 164 824 38,851 2,159 
WOSP GOD cc cccccccces 15,085 1,166 5,917 6,318 
Two years ago....... 15,947 1,104 8,512 »T22 


as 1,159 cattle, 800 calves, 45,632 hogs 
and 19,746 sheep direct to packers from other 
points. 

+All receipts include directs. 


tOCTOBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts thus far this month and year to date 
with comparisons: 


——October——_ ———-Year——_—- 
1940 1939 1940 1939 
Cattle ...... 147,862 . 153,440 1,548,888 1,491,024 
Calves ...... 19,865 26,462 215,4 265, 
Hogs ....6- 373, 807 293,870 4,133,001 3,212,356 
Sheep ....... 144,248 145,219 1,734,586 2,093,418 
Horses ...... 344 400 700 5,665 


+All receipts include direct. 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK 






Cattle Hogs Sheep Lambs 
Week ended Oct. 26. ‘7. 7 $6.30 $3.75 $9.35 
—* week 1.90 6.40 3.75 9.10 
1939 . 1573 6.70 50 9.25 
1938 10.50 7.90 3.00 8.55 
1937 11.85 9.15 3.50 9.60 
CC ——- 9.65 9.25 8.25 8.35 
BEEP cécvatvesecsres 10.45 9.15 4.00 9.50 
Av. 1935-1939 ....$10.45 $8.45 $3.45 $9.05 
SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS 
Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Oct. 26....26,783 07, 33,163 
Previous week .......- 29,261 100,471 32,085 
ree <n 5,291 28,657 
1938 - .25,142 82,014 45,859 
1937 27,012 70,287 29,267 
SP 41,675 107,946 50,389 


Av. 
No. Wt., 
Rec’d Ibs. Top Av. 





Week ended Oct. 26..111,400 241 $6.55 $6.30 
Previous week ......105,029 243 6.75 6.40 
BEE Soccceccvevvvcse 82, 245 7.15 6.70 
BD 66620cneveeeseed 91,416 8. 7.90 
THEE ccccccccesesvcce 79, 235 10.00 9.15 
7. eee. 119,047 221 9.60 9.25 
BED wivéscendceneceds 78,615 235 9.80 9.15 

Av, 1935-39 ....... 90,200 233 $8.95 $8.45 


Receipts and average weight for week ending 
Oct. 26, 1940, estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS 


Hog slaughters at Chicago a federal inspec- 
tion for week ending October 25. 





Week ending October 25...........sseeee0- 117,728 
Previous week 110,917 
Year ago ..... ° . -101,809 
TWO YCAPS AZO... cece e ec ee ress eccrecereccs 98.521 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago re 
and shippers week ended Thursday, October 31: 





Week ended A ad ; 

Oct. 31 week 

Packers’ purchases .......... 67,760 60,841 
Shippers’ purchases .......... 3, 3,623 
PE cc cccveveccscvsssccas 71,752 64,464 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL 


Canadian inspected kill in September, 
1940, with comparisons: 


Sat. Sept., 9 mos. 9 mos. 
1939 1940 1939 
Cattle .cccce 7 oh 84,476 619,894 611,446 
Calves ...... 52, 889 51, 151 562,982 550,430 
i ews 438,043 269,608 8,468,714 2,821,803 
Sheep ...... 89,966 108,438 439,711 481,029 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


ecial reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SION DR show the number of livestock slaughtered 
at 16 centers for the week ended October 26, 1940. 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
Ended Prev. week, 
Oct. 26 week 1939 
GER ccccccovvcccsces 24,838 19,898 25,173 
DEE” scvacccceces 21,837 23,796 21,526 
GEN ea ccccescccescoss 18,258 17,086 14,840 
Bast St. Louis........... 13,893 12,792 11,788 
BE, SOBER cccccccccccccce 6,087 305 139 
ee 7,391 7,668 046 
WEEE ba cccocceccecves 3,058 3,107 5,251 
fo a 13,837 10,342 5,860 
Philadelphia ............ 2,205 1,869 1,535 
Indianapolis ............. 1,772 1,770 1,739 
New York & Jersey City.. 7,5 7,724 9,674 
Oklahoma City* ......... ,801 7,153 9,427 
ere 4,482 4,435 3,518 
DONUT cccecccedeccccesue 3,777 ,919 5,063 
BE EEE ceteseevescs cusses 12,145 11,638 11,573 
Milwaukee .........+.00. 4,180 3,98 3,967 
DOOR siccconccevcsonss 153,075 144,483 143,119 


*Cattle and calves. fNot including directs. 


HOGS 
GRNED nocd ccicesivesess 101,809 
MEE scecerccetens 42,471 
CEE stececisvecccveses 5 28,617 


St. Joseph ...... 







Philadelphia» 
Indianapolis .. 
New York & Jer 


City. 
Oklahoma — ‘ canes 








Cincinnati 

Denver .... 

St. Paul . 

Milwaukee’ oe 14, 379 
TL: sinc eves eat anew 560,273 531,450 449,453 


1Includes National Stock Yards, Bast St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. 





SHEEP 

CINE ascccccocscevtien 14,320 9,143 17,051 
pL 19,014 22,383 27,943 
I ita ah sa's- ¥en. kiss ep ant 16,307 15,383 16,820 
BL Ds 6050 040eed 14,339 11,881 14,120 
&§ >a 15, 000 16,907 
CEM wiccccsccencese 13,571 10,319 8,200 
, aes 2,424 843 1,764 
Oh ee - 8,622 5,842 7,103 
Philadelphia ...... ccccee : 4 790 3,575 
ERGOMABONS ocvccoscsce 2,875 2,854 
New York & Jersey City: 3° "389 49,298 67,385 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,188 2,394 3,323 
ee 3,002 2,182 2,111 

BE -sveveveosceeseuas 6,846 7,888 6,084 
BED Seebcccescevesee 29,848 ,860 26,025 
pO Rr ree 1,514 1,602 1,70 

TD cececccccecectsis 209.295 189,683 222,972 


tNot including directs. 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 
Receipts for week ended October 26: 








At 20 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Oct. 26..... 269,000 495,000 285,000 
Previous week ....... -278,000 470,000 329,000 

Re sereiets . 264, 413,000 302,000 
Dl etvessebaes - 259,000 385,000 348,000 
WEST .nccccccces - 298,000 5 ,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs 
WO OND OE, BB vig cs ccceetcwccnstews 408,000 
IN SUNIED 66 nw c0rviscecesatecsnusabaale ,000 

BE, hth Gade Gavan dnedaawe + chaleceemeneal 321,000 
1938 ee ee 22,000 
SE snbuskccngran Ge septenibaerwne weeeaNed 289,000 
DEED ntdeesisewssorseccsaseoewnassss odes - -427,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week ended Oct. 26......199,000 350,000 192,000 
Previous week .... 206,000 331,000 202,000 

MD \cxcoccenedens 90,000 264,000 207,000 
 éabeceebente 173,000 258,000 219,000 
SEE stovceeneuee 212,000 241,000 182,000 
WEE Seeeuesnaeenen 224,000 368,000 ,000 





PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts for 5 days ended Oct. 25: 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Los Angeles ......... 5,594 3,475 3,188 1,416 
San Francisco ....... 700 40 1,800 1,600 
WON sccccccccses 1,825 300 4,325 2,000 


MEAT SUPPLIES AT EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Marketing Service) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS 


NEW YORE PHILA. BOSTON 

STEERS, carcass Week ending October 26, 1940............. 8,877% 2,486 2,875 
IE oalnicked eden tenes Ceciectaced 9,115 2,386 2,771 

Se A I Gia ccs ncenccetcscoscece 10,067 2,699 2,729 

COWS, carcass Week ending October 26, 1940............. 1,127% 1,400 3,085 
TA GD ba bin 8 ass otc cede cdtaccccenss 1,176 1,497 8,226 

I I ne ORs 6 bo ee b ed swesckccice 1,015 930 2,553 

BULLS, carcass Week ending October 26, 1940............. 474 937 82 
WE BID a.oceccnscctsaccsstenesedccn 394 701 16 
SSR eae 342 544 15 

VEAL, carcass Week ending October 26, 1940............. 10,87544 1,029 859 
UNI Ga bN w 6 05-0565 5 60050. 5400des 11,383 1,212 1,743 

I Se Ne ich. 5 cc siesnceneeun 13,516% 1,243 877 

LAMB, carcass Week ending October 26, 1940............. 44,878 15,041 21,788 
WR OE, in 5 Swen Setnines weds J sanewen 41,335 15,135 21,528 

SR IG SE NG os 00 0a w ckbdcnetees 54,089 15,024 22,733 

MUTTON, carcass Week ending October 26, 1940............. 1,911 682 1,326 
EN I, See eee hehGegs sel ceeneetion 1,604 887 1,357 

Dae WHE SORE GOD. 6.5 oosod i cw cwseeesesc 3,001 728 1,167 

PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 26, 1940.............2,741,733 659,690 462,181 
We I nk Wee sc hticawewesess cacken 2,300,357 408,725 258,820 

ge Ne errr 2,422,764 441,405 313,978 

BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending October 26, 1940............. 271,167 seasee. » “eneet ° 
RC Ce ee Oe ee 377,511 sacsas | | weemee 
eT eerie a. -  . ~epsen%,... ) .» aeeane 

LOCAL SLAUGHTERS 

CATTLE, head Week ending October 26, 1940............. 7,564 2,205 ee 
RT eer ee eer r TT eee 7,724 ere Tres 

Se IS I a vin in Seti igicccndees 9,674 2 er re 

CALVES, head Week ending October 26, 1940............. 14,022 ae, . . weppee 
WO I dln 9 6 66 ve wnsian > deusamawass 13,714 ee.  Vepaepate 

I TE I ig hsv de kv esccccnyens 13,864 nee 

HOGS, head Week ending October 26, 1940............. 56,083 os... ‘ataeen 
NE bin ai visa k ech bin ceases eles 51,476 18,781 ee 

eG er re ete 47,036 ee) ates 

SHBEP, head Week ending October 26, 1940............ - 53,839 Cees 
IN G5 wpa cts. 5-5 Wests wen wbete onisine 49,298 Rae wwewtes 

a PT re ee ee 67,385 a eS 


Country dressed product at New York totaled 2,889 veal, no hogs and 213 lambs. Previous week 3,414 
veal, 7 hogs and 241 lambs in addition to that shown above. 





WEEKLY INSPECTED KILL 


Hog slaughter for the week ended 
October 25 totaled 779,605 hogs—the 
largest weekly total since the week of 
February 2. Total for the same week 
last year was 648,078 head. 


Number of animals processed in 27 
centers for week ended October 25; 

















Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
New York Area’.. 7,564 138,999 55,310 53,839 
Phila. & Balt..... 4,253 1,082 33,323 2,691 
Ohio-Indiana 
9,850 3,184 67,113 10,308 
. 5,980 117,728 44,616 
15,559 9,555 77,17 15,576 
6,4 33 48,111 217 
ye aa Group? 117 699 11,405 43,343 834 
15,838 1,137 36,123 18,836 
7,560 293 22,038 16,364 
..28,261 25,247 129,600 34,368 
Interior Iowa & 
Minn.'...... 14,363 6,904 149,747 47,420 
DotA cccccccee 159,982 84,073 779,605 291,064 
— prev. 
eer 155,047 81,298 755,241 298,793 
Total last year.153,739 85,980 648,078 297,719 


1 Includes New York City, Newark, and Jersey 
City. * Includes Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Indianapolis, Ind. * Includes Elburn, Ti. #In 
cludes National Stockyards and East St. Louis, 
Ill., and St. Louis, Mo. ° Includes So. St. Joseph, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City, and Ft. Worth. * Includes 
St. Paul, So. St. Paul and Newport, Minn., and 
Madison and Milwaukee, Wisc. Includes Albert 
Lea and Austin, Minn., and Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Ft. Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ot- 
tumwa, Storm Lake, and Waterloo, Iowa. 

Packing plants included in the above tabulation 
slaughtered during the calendar year 1939 approxi- 
mately 74% of the cattle, calves, and hogs, and 
82% of the sheep and lambs that were slaughtered 
under federal inspection that year. 


Watch Classified page for good men. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 












STEERS 
Week 
ended 
Oct. 24 
ES ones eukssnceret $ 8.25 
Montreal 8. 
Winnipeg 7.75 
Calgary .. 7.00 
Edmonton .. 7.00 
Prince Alber 6.50 
Moose Jaw . 6.75 
Saskatoon 6.50 
Regina .... 6.25 
Vancouver’ eosoesednece - 7.65 
VEAL CALVES 
TeweMt® ccccccccccccces $12.00 
WMemtrea) sccccsccccccee 11.00 
WEEE, ccipecesonccsss 9.00 
Calgary ........ oo CD 
Edmonton .. 8.50 
Prince Albert 7.50 
Moose Jaw .. 7.50 
Saskatoon . 8.00 
Regina .. 7.50 
Vencouver” eoccccce 7.50 


HOG CARCASSES* 


WaweMOs occccccesesseses $12.00 
Momtzead .ccicccesccvces 12.00 
WHINE cccvcccescs vine: ne 
REE mnedieccesceueece 10.95 
Bdmonton ...c.cccccsee 0.65 
Prince Albert .......... 10.75 
Moose Jaw .......c.se0. 10.80 
BOGRACOOR 2.022. cccccces 10.85 
WGIBR ccccccccccccesccs — 
VaMCOUVEP ..ccccccccces 


Sa 

Last week 

week 1 
$ 8.35 $ 7.60 
.00 00 
7.75 7.2 
7.00 6.50 
7.00 6.00 
6.50 6.00 
6.75 6.25 
7.00 6.25 
6.25 5.75 
7.65 7.25 
$12.00 $11.65* 
11.50 10.50 
9.00 8.00 
7.50 6.50 
8.50 7.50 
7.50 7.00 
7.50 7.00 
8.00 7.50 
7.50 7.50 
8.00 ooee 
$12. Po $11.65 
12, 12.00 
$4: +13 11.00 


10.85 10.80 
0.80 


10.65 


10. 
10.85 10.60 


10.80 
10.80 
10.80 


*Official Canadian hog gretes are now on carcass 
Grade A, $1.00 


basis, quotations for Bl Grade. 


premium. ‘*Quoted on ewe weight basis. 
GOOD LAMBS 
er rer ree $ 9.25 $ 9.50 $ 
ORES - 9.00 9.00 
WHEE ceccvcccccctas 7.75 7.15 
GRRIEET ccccccccccccsces 8.25 8.50 
Edmonton ...........++. 9.00 8.00 
Prince Albert .......... 7.00 7.00 
Moose Jaw .........+++. 7.75 7.75 
Saskatoon ............-. 7.00 7.15 
NE hei <0seevesetawe 7.50 7.00 
VQRCOBVEE 2 ccccccscsces 9.00 9.00 








AsAAeEAweoe 
SRSSZARSA 





f 
| 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Advertisemenrs on this page, 10¢ per word 


per insertion, minimum charge $2.00. 
Position wanted, special rate 7¢ per word, 
minimum charge $1.40. Count address or box 
number as four words. Headline 70¢ extra. 





Position Wanted 


Business Opportunities 


Equipment for Sale 





POSITION AS ASSISTANT superintendent or cur- 
ing foreman. Experienced in all pork operations, 
large, small or medium sized plants. Employed, 
good reason for desiring change. A-1 references. 
Box W-51, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SALESMAN—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT. Full 
line packinghouse products, casings included. 10 
years’ local and car route experience catering to 
sausage manufacturers, chains and super markets 
in Eastern territory. Highest credentials. Box W- 
60, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 





CANNING SUPERINTENDENT — AVAILABLE 
now. Years of experience manufacturing canned 
meats and general line of quality food products. 
Can take full charge of plant, including sales. 
Box W-58, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


EXPERIENCED FOREIGN AND domestic pur- 
chase-sales, all packinghouse by-products, includ- 
ing fertilizer and waste materials. Compensation ar- 
rangements open. Box W-50, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Superintendent or Assistant 


Manager 
American, 36 years of age, married, good habits 
and ambitious. Raised in a medium sized plant. 
Employed at present but seeking connection with 
a future and where ability is recognized. Box 
W-57, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





PACKINGHOUSE COST ACCOUNTANT — Thor- 
oughly experienced in all phases of packinghouse 
accounting; capable of introducing methods of 
cost control that will increase profits. Experienced 
in the installation of complete cost systems. Box 
W-59, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 








man can make full line. Desires connection with 
large or small packer. Investigate this ad and get 
right man. Can go anywhere. Box W-66, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 


Men Wanted 





Established Business | 


For Sale: Old Established Business Located in | 
Vancouver, Wash., 39 miles from the Bonneville | 
Dam on the Columbia River—2 miles from Portland 

Stockyards. New, fully equipped slaughter house. 

Capacity, 30 cattle—5O hogs daily. Large beef 

cooler; chill room; sweet pickle cooler, and sharp 

room. Ample water supply, excellent sewage dis- 

posal. Two complete retail markets, fully equipped 

sausage kitchen, smokehouses, sweet pickle rooms, 

3 coolers, all units fully tracked. Five trucks. 

Fully equipped; concrete floored feeding pens for 

100 cattle. Also 10 acres land, caretaker’s 4-room 

house, All departments in full operation. Gross 

annual business—$250,000. Will fully amortize at 

present business in 4 years. Reason for selling— 

retirement. Will sell part or all. Box W-41, THE 

NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn | 
St., Chicago, Il. 





FOR SALE—interest in small, going packinghouse 
in Southwest. Box W-46, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
FIVE MEAT PLANTS—small, medium 
and large. Located from East to Mid- 
west. May be your desired opportunity; 
priced to sell. 
Chas. Abrams 
13 So. 2nd St. Walnut-3846 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

WANTED—ACTIVE OR SILENT partner $10,000 
to $15,000 to expand growing provision business. 
Three trucks operating. Registered U. 8S. brand. 


Lifetime opportunity. Box W-64, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 300 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Miscellaneous 


NEW CROP ORANGES and grapefruit. Ideal 
Christmas gift. Ship to you or friend. C.0.D. 90-Ib. 
standard box, $5.85. Express prepaid. Include re- 
mittance for your friend’s box. Address order to: 
Nichols and Company 
Kingston, Ga. 











WANTED: SUPERINTENDENT by Kentucky 
packer, must have practical experience in killing, 
cutting, curing and smoking high grade products; 
give reference and state salary expected. Box 
W-53, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTED:—HIGHLY EXPERIENCED rendering 
superintendent or foreman who has had consider- 
able experience in dry rendering. State salary and 
experience with reference. Box W-54, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





Sausagemaker 

Capable of manufacturing complete line of quality 
sausage and loaves. Splendid opportunity with a 
fast growing independent packer. Good salary for 
man who can produce quality merchandise. Give 
history of experience, references, age, etc. Box 
W-56, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il]. 


WANTED: 








ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 
State age, experience and education. Own hand- 
writing. Box W-61, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 


SIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





YOUNG, AGGRESSIVE boiled ham foreman. Good 
opportunity with progressive firm. State age, ex- 
perience, education and salary expected. Box W-62, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il. 








MEDIUM SIZED EASTERN packer has oppor- 
tunity for industrial engineer. Write references 
and experience to Box W-63, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, II]. 
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SELL or BUY 
LOCATE a JOB 
FILL an OPENING 


All can be accomplished 


through the classified columns of 


THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 


No matter what your message is, 
it will reach the entire packing 
Be 


sure your wants come to the at- 


industry in these columns. 


tention of enough people. Send in 


your classified ad today. 























The 


Meat Packing Equipment 
Offerings 


10—Aluminum St. Jack. Kettles, 40, 60, 80, 100 gal. 
1—Meakin horiz. continuous Crackling Press, with 
tempering apparatus, 30 h.p. Motor, 800 to 1000 
Ib. cap. per hour 
5—9’x19’ Revolving Digesters or Percolators. 
4000 Ft. Drag, Scraper and Screw Conveyor. 
10—Bartlett & Snow vertical Tankage Dryers 
25—Dopp Kettles, all sizes 
10—Hammer Mills, Crushers, Grinders, Pulverizers 
4—Ice Breakers and Crushers 
2—Brecht 200 Ib. Stuffers, without tubes. 
1—Brecht Enterprise No. 156 Meat Grinder. 
1—Brecht 1000-lb. Meat Mixer. 
1—Brecht 18” Filter Press 
1—Hand Operated Fat Cutter 
Ask for ‘‘Consolidated News’’ listing our large 
stock. Send us your inquiries—we desire to serve 
you. What have you for sale? We buy from a 
single item to a complete plant. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. INC. 
14-19 Park Row, New York City, N. Y. 





The Bunn Tying Machine 


is used very generally by packers for 
tying sausage boxes, bacon squares, 
picnics, butts, etc. Ties 20-30 packages 
per minute. Saves twine. Write for our 
10-day free trial offer. B. H. Bunn Co., 
7609 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Used Equipment for Sale 


4’ x 7’ Rendering Cooker, Motor. ..$600 
Viscera Table, 22 monel pans... .$275 
Small Stock Chain Conveyor, Com- 


NC ee re ee .. $275 
SG Wiiet, S Bi. ow icc. ccc $200 
2 h.p. Enterprise Grinder........ $100 
Electric Ham Pump, 2 Lines..... $ 35 
U.. BB; Mlecttie Biheer.. ..... ccccces $ 40 
Link Belt Bacon Slicer, A-1..... $125 
4-shelf Bake Oven....... S resasaetaneien $ 60 
Steel Trolleys, any size @...... $ .25 


Stainless Steel, H.Q. Trolleys....$ .65 
40-gal. Jacketed Scrapple Kettle. .$ 50 
75-gal. Scrapple Kettle.... $ 25 


Chas. Abrams 
13 So. 2nd St. Walnut-3846 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THIS SPACE OFFERS you a chance to sell that 
piece of used machinery quickly and cheaply. 
Turn space-wasting old equipment into cash. List 
the items you wish to dispose of and send them 
in. THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER classified 
columns will find a buyer for them. 





Equipment Wanted 





Packing Equipment Wanted 


Wanted for user 2—50 and 100 Ib. Silent Cutters 
2—50 and 100 Ib. Stuffers: 2—100 and 200 Ib. 
Mixers; 3—Grinders; Filter Press. Lard Cooling 
Roll. No dealers. W-718, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER. 300 Madison Ave., New York City. 





WILL BUY USED kettles in good con- 
dition to fill space 1714’ long. Box W-65, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF BEEF AND PROVISIONS 


Representatives: 
NEW YORK 
William G. Joyce 
OFFICE Boston, Mass. 
106 Gansevoort St. bd 
C. Rogers Co. 








F. 
Philadelphia, — J 


_. = 




















Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


ohnJ.Felin&Co., Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 402-10 West 14th St. 


HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 




















HONEY BRAND 


Hams - Bacon 


Dried Beef 





HYGRADE’S 


Original West 
Virginia Cured Ham 
Ready to Serve 


CONSULT US BEFORE 


YOU BUY OR 
HYGRADE’S SELL 
Frankfurters in 


Natural Casings 
Domestic and Foreign 


Connections 
Invited! 


HYGRADE'S 


Beef - Veal 
Lamb - Pork 





HYGRADE FOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 


30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 














BICZYJA 


(Pronounced BE-CHI- YA) 


— AND — 
PRONOUNCED 


The finest Polish-Style 
Ham on the market to- 
day by hundreds of sat- 
isfied Tobin customers! 


THE TOBIN PACKING CO., INC. 














FORT DODGE, IOWA 


SSKA 


QUALITY. 


BEEF e BACON e SAUSAGE e LAMB 
VEAL e SHORTENING e PORK e HAM 
e VEGETABLE OlLe 
—=THE WM. SCHLUDERBERG - T. J. KURDLE CO.—= 


MAIN OFFICE - PLANT and REFINERY 


3800-4000 E. BALTIMORE ST. 
WASHNGING, BALTIMORE MD.“ CUMaND,VA: 


NEW YORK, N.Y. ROANOKE, VA. 
408 WEST 14th STREET 317 E. Campbell Ave. 


* * 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
713 CALLOWHILL ST. 





























SAUSAGE PROBLEMS? Here’s Your aie 


“Sausage and Meat Specialties” 


The first book of its kind on these important subjects. Sausage manufacturers and sau- 
sagemakers are applying it to their daily operations, and prominent educators in agri- 
cultural colleges have adopted it as a text book. Modern authentic sausage practices, 
tested and proven sausage formulas, recommendations for manufacturing and operating 
procedure and plant layout suggestions highlight the subjects covered in this outstanding 
volume. Order your copy today . . . price $5.00, postpaid. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET «+ CHICAGO, mccastanel? 
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Main Office and Packing Plant 


Austin, Minnesota BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 6 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 
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OSerings Wanted of: CINCINNATI, O. 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 
405 Lexington Ave. New York City “AMERICAN BEA UTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 





| 
Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, | 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by } 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, U.S.A. 






NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. Woodruff Earl McAdams Clayton P. Lee P.G. Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38 N. Delaware Av. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 


JERZY 


POLISH STYLE 


HAM 


Mild and unsmoked 


Canned in true 
continental style 
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GET THE BEST ALWAYS ASK FOR THE 
“ORIGINAL” 
“SELTZER BRAND” 
LEBANON BOLOGNA 
MFR’D BY 
PALMYRA BOLOGNA CO., INC. 
PALMYRA, PENNA. 














HAVE YOU ORDERED 


The MULTIPLE BINDER 


FOR YOUR 1940 COPIES OF Outstanding in flavor and texture 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER P. T. GEORGE & CO. Sole Distributors 


A complete volume of 26 issues can be eas- 
ily kept for future reference in this Binder. 





156th ST. and BROOK AVE. P. O. BOX 386 
New York, N.Y. Indianapolis, Ind. 


ADSS- pis. | ayer & Gmpany 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple INC. . 
F.G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. $56 'W. lth Se. New York City 












































Producers - Exporters - Importers 














Wilmington Provision Company 


TOWER BRAND MEATS SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 








Lambs and Calves Chicago Cable Address Melbourne 
U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION Busnes Alves “Quneped” Tientsin 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE London Istanbul 
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THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. WESTERN BLVD., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICE: 117 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











ORY SAUSAGE, WINTER 
AND SUMMER....ANO 
| ALWAYS BUY 


CIRCLED /” 


"MY FAMILY LIKES a 
@& 











Anp there are thousands of women who do just that! 
The excellent quality and flavor of Circle U dry sausage has won for it many friends. 
That, plus its established prestige over a period of years, is why Circle U offers a new 
source of increased profits for Packers, Wholesalers, Provisioners and Manufacturers. 


Because we are specialists in our field, we can offer you the “tops” in 
“LOTS OF MY 


CUSTOMERS , 
say tuat?’ § And we have a kind of dry sausage for every taste preference. 


product and consistent quality—without a large investment on your part. 


For more information on how the Circle U line can help you, write to 


OMAHA PACKING COMPANY - CHICAGO 











